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Translator’s Preface 


Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus tells the story of ten thousand Greek 
soldiers who join the effort of Cyrus the Younger to overthrow his 
brother, Artaxerxes, the legitimate king of the Persian Empire. After 
a long but rapid march from the western periphery of this empire to 
its heartland, the daring Cyrus is killed in battle, and his Greek allies 
are left surrounded and vastly outnumbered, far from home and 
safety. Making an almost hopeless situation seem even worse, the 
Persians deceive and decapitate the top Greek leaders. Against all 
odds, however, the Greeks manage to fight their way back from 
Babylon to Byzantium. That many of them survive has several 
causes but none more important than the emergence of a new and 
superior leader who takes the place of those so treacherously killed. 
Through an array of speeches, decisive advice on urgent questions, 
and exemplary conduct both on and off the battlefield, Xenophon 
rouses the despairing Greeks into action and leads them on their 
long march home; and the narrative of his successes has won him 
noteworthy if uneven admiration for over two millennia. 

The main reason the Anabasis of Cyrus is still being read is that it 
tells such a gripping story; it is also being read by students of ancient 
Greek and Persian history. This edition is guided especially by two 
further purposes and thus has a broader readership in mind. Our 
first such goal is to help introduce the book to students of politics. 


What speeches are successful, and what elements of their rhetoric 
bring them their success? What policies fail, and why do they fail? 
When, in particular, does trust prove prudent or necessary, and 
when does it prove costly? When are ostensibly reasonable 
concessions really appeasement, and why are they not recognized as 
such? What are the qualities of the different leaders presented in the 
book, and which of these qualities deserve emulation? In short, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis offers readers a rich collection of successes and 
failures, and investigating them patiently is a useful way to learn not 
merely about ancient Greeks and Persians but also about politics, 
warfare, and human beings in general. 

Beyond the politics of Xenophon’s return to Greece, readers 
should consider whether and how far the Anabasis is a work of 
political philosophy. Xenophon’s many speeches appeal to such 
principles as justice, nobility, utility, chance, necessity, gratitude, 
and the gods’ intervention in human affairs: could it be that his 
remarkable successes had something to do with his understanding 
of these sometimes discordant principles and their competing claims 
upon us? Does he have thoughtful views on justice and nobility, for 
example, views that are superior to those of his fellow soldiers or 
even, perhaps, to ours? And, still more important, do the words and 
deeds of the Anabasis test disagreements on these and other 
important issues? 

Plato’s relatively limited involvement in the politics of Syracuse 
has naturally occasioned much speculation about the relationship 
between political philosophy and the practice of politics. Might 
Xenophon’s career, with its longer list of successes and 
disappointments, and more complete record of the causes of both, 
have something to contribute to this conversation? In this connection 
it is important to keep in mind that Xenophon was a student of 
Socrates. Readers will judge for themselves whether Xenophon was 
a worthy student, but only—I hope—after a patient consideration or 
reconsideration of the evidence.* 

I have noticed, of course, that Xenophon does not thrust political 
philosophy onto the stage of the Anabasis (but see 3.1.14), and 
Socrates is mentioned in the Anabasis only once (3.1.5—7). Even in this 


one short passage Xenophon shows himself exercising a degree of 
independence from his teacher (not that independence of mind 
would disqualify him from being a good student of Socrates).* And 
nowhere, when leading the Greeks, does Xenophon rise and cite 
either Socrates or philosophy as an authority (not that doing so 
would have served his purpose). On the other hand, Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia frequently has Socrates conversing on themes of political 
importance, and Xenophon shows himself to be such a devoted a 
student of his teacher that he apparently spent much of his life 
trying to capture his thought in writing. Could it be that Xenophon’s 
own political career was in no way indebted to him or to the activity 
that characterized his life? 

It would be folly to try to trace Xenophon’s every deed back to his 
teacher’s words, even if we had a full and open record of these 
words. Indeed, it is partly because our knowledge of Socrates and 
his philosophizing is incomplete, and because it is so difficult to 
interpret what we do know about Socrates, that it is worth 
wondering whether Xenophon’s words and deeds might shed at 
least indirect light on a man held to have been enigmatic even by 
those who knew him well. Socrates was a potent force in Xenophon’s 
life, and Xenophon was a potent leader of ten thousand Greeks. 
Might Xenophon’s example offer a way of getting a glimpse of 
Socrates as he was understood by one who knew him? After all, 
since Plato scarcely mentions either himself or other close students 
of Socrates (surely Critias and Alcibiades do not qualify), in no text 
by any author do we see and hear so much from a devoted student 
of Socrates as in the Anabasis. 

But of course I must acknowledge the following objection: if it is 
true that Xenophon is generally not studied either as a serious 
student of politics or as a political philosopher, is this not because he 
does not deserve to be so studied? Why look for help on complicated 
and urgent questions from someone who may not have been up to 
the task? 

The record shows that Xenophon is taken with the utmost 
seriousness by some scholars and treated dismissively by others. If 
the latter are obviously correct, the case for this edition is weak. But 


if Xenophon’s thought is worth taking seriously, even if only 
provisionally, it must be investigated with the help of introductions, 
translations, and notes that enable or even encourage readers to read 
him with care and respect. Xenophon’s reputation has indeed hit 
highs and lows, and it has varied with different audiences even in 
the same era; the goal of this volume is to ensure, to the extent 
possible, that English readers have at their disposal the evidence 
necessary for a thorough consideration of the alternatives. 

I mean only to open this matter here, not resolve it. Rather, such 
scholars as Christopher Nadon, Christopher Bruell, William Higgins, 
Robert Bartlett, and, above all, Leo Strauss, have already opened it 
and have produced a body of evidence that, at a minimum, presents 
a strong prima facie case that Xenophon is an author who rewards 
careful reading.* Eric Buzzetti’s essay in this volume extends this 
case to the Anabasis in particular. It is also important to note that 
their general view has been shared by an impressive and diverse 
readership that includes the educated class of the late Roman 
Republic, Plutarch, Niccolo Machiavelli, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Edward Gibbon, and, perhaps, Alexander the Great. 


AD 


Although the principal justification for this edition requires only 
openness to the possibility that the Anabasis has much to teach us 
about politics and its guiding principles, even this may be hard to 
come by. After all, powerful currents of opinion find it naive to think 
that we today can really gain access to the thought of thinkers from 
long ago or that anything like wisdom is attainable by any means 
whatsoever. In response to the challenge of disposing contemporary 
readers to be eager to learn from a book written almost 2,500 years 
ago, I can offer here only the single point that follows. 

With regard to the Anabasis in particular, it is Xenophon’s 
apparent conventionality and belief in the pagan gods that erect the 
most obvious barrier between himself and the modern reader— 
though by no means, as I have just suggested, the only one. Evidence 
of this barrier abounds, but let me note the example of Franco 


Ferrari, another translator of the Anabasis, for he puts his point 
forward with great clarity.* He first praises Xenophon’s capacity to 
engage in “discourse capable of convincing and directing men 
strongly inclined to becoming disoriented and discouraged,” but 
then he quickly affirms that this remarkable capacity “is certainly 
not owing to [Xenophon’s] moral or intellectual stature, for he is a 
typically conformist Athenian, one not without a maniacal interest in 
the practice of sacrifices.”* Ferrari nicely pays tribute to one aspect of 
Xenophon’s remarkable success, and yet he immediately withdraws 
the compliment by disparaging Xenophon’s “moral and intellectual 
stature.” So firm is the conviction that Xenophon is merely a 
credulous pagan that his extraordinary achievements can be cited 
without triggering an investigation into the precise causes and 
character of these achievements. His deeds are granted, his merit is 
not, and his greatness is taken, as it were, to be merely thrust upon 
him. A payoff for accepting this judgment is that our challenge as 
readers is reduced or eliminated, for why work hard to understand 
an author of no special stature? 

If the view that Xenophon is a “typically conformist Athenian” is a 
barrier to reading him seriously, it is especially important to test 
carefully the extent of this alleged conformity. While certainly 
important, such a test is not so easily performed, for Xenophon’s 
views must be discerned especially through his actions and speeches 
in an arena in which at least certain sorts of conformity were 
demanded. Before concluding that this admittedly remarkable 
general was merely conformist in his guiding opinions, then, it is 
more cautious to note first that his fellow soldiers were typically 
conformist Greeks in theirs, and that Xenophon’s life—and theirs— 
depended on his leading them out of almost hopeless circumstances. 
Would it be so surprising if in appearing before them he therefore 
employed their settled convictions to good effect rather than 
confronting them? In a calmer moment, and when alone, 
Xenophon’s Cambyses shared the outlines of a sophisticated 
education with his son Cyrus (Education of Cyrus, 1.6.2-46), but 
Xenophon lacked such an occasion (and such a student) in the 
Anabasis. And unlike his teacher, Xenophon did not live this part of 


his life in the shadows, and yet he still avoided being executed for 
nonconformist thoughts on the gods or on the proper conduct of the 
young, even as he rose to the generalship over a multinational force 
that was severely tested by powerful enemies and unforgiving 
circumstances.® Lucius Junius Brutus feigned folly to bring down a 
tyrant, and perhaps even democratic and post-Enlightenment rulers 
sometimes depart from perfect candor for public-spirited reasons (as 
well as, sadly, for selfish ones). Whatever its answer, the question of 
Xenophon’s alleged conventionality needs to be entertained while 
keeping in mind the usefulness or even necessity of apparent 
conventionality, especially under dire circumstances. 

Far be it from me to pronounce on Xenophon’s “moral and 
intellectual stature.” I only suggest that the question is sufficiently 
important and complex to warrant patient investigation. If it is 
granted that dismissals of Xenophon as “typically conformist” 
should be explored before being embraced, there is a very good case 
for this new volume of the Anabasis. 


A 


But how do changing assessments of Xenophon’s merit affect the 
question of how he is introduced and translated? Since something is 
always lost in translation, different reasons for reading Xenophon 
lead translators to heed different priorities. If the chief purpose of 
translating the Anabasis of Cyrus is to relate the dramatic story of the 
Greeks’ escape from Persia, or to capture its importance for 
understanding the history of Persia, there is little need for an 
introduction that is interpretive in character or for notes and a 
glossary of the sort included here; it would also then be entirely 
reasonable for a translator to seek readability over literalness. Greek 
and English are very different languages, and Xenophon’s time and 
circumstances were also very different from our own, so translators 
understandably choose to reduce these differences in order to 
preserve the vitality of the original. Moreover, if we consider 
Xenophon merely a rather typical Athenian, there would be no 
urgent reason for special care or consistency in trying to capture his 


language. Why should not “Zeus” become “God,” “virtue” become 
“courage,” “noble” become “good,” and “wisdom” become “skill,” if 
such renderings produce a more readable text whose general 
character is not noticeably altered? 

To these points should be added the special difficulty that the 
Anabasis of Cyrus contains a few peculiarities that pose stumbling 
blocks to the reader; and if translators would like to deliver a clear 
and readable finished product, as I would certainly like to do (all 
other things being equal), we will have a tendency to smooth over 
any peculiarity or other rough spot. 

One need look no further than the title for an example. Since the 
title is a bit odd, there is a tendency to change it to make it more 
intelligible to contemporary readers. Why should the book be called 
The Ascent of Cyrus, since Cyrus is killed near the outset and the bulk 
of the book is a descent, not an ascent, at least in one obvious 
meaning of the word? This is strange, so translators often give it 
more convenient titles (and I myself hesitate to translate it). Other 
peculiarities include, for example, the summaries at the beginnings 
of Books 2, 3, 4,5, and 7 and at the end of Book 7; the introduction of 
characters who resemble Xenophon himself but are not so named 
(2.1.12; 2.4.19); the geography of the rivers mentioned in 6.2.1 (and 
other departures from geographical and historical accuracy); and 
suggestive inconsistencies in the spelling of certain names. Strangest 
of all, perhaps, is that Xenophon elsewhere assigns authorship of the 
book to an otherwise unknown “Themistogenes of Syracuse.”® 

My goal now is only to explain why I try here to offer a version in 
English that is as accurate a mirror of the Greek as possible, even 
when that Greek is perplexing or ambiguous and even though I 
know I fall short of anything like complete success in this endeavor. 
I have tried, in short, to translate without supposing that what I do 
not understand is unimportant. To the contrary, my supposition is 
that I may be able to convey to readers better than I a text whose full 
richness I have not grasped. I have thus tried to suppress my own 
views in favor of the fullest presentation of the evidence of 
Xenophon’s text, so as not to deprive its students of their best chance 
to see what it might have to offer as a study in politics and possibly 


even as a way of learning something new about the issues raised so 
often by Socrates. 

Because I have translated key words as consistently as possible, 
observant readers of this volume may be confident, for example, that 
the word “nature” never appears in the Anabasis, that “soul” appears 
on four occasions, and that the word “friend” is used far more than 
the deeds here described would seem to warrant. There are no oaths 
in the Greek that do not appear in the English, and references to 
specific gods are carried over from the Greek to the translation. 
Readers of the English can see when sacrifices are and are not 
performed, how questions to the gods are worded, and whether 
independent, rational confirmation is sought for the perceived signs 
from the gods. Words related to the various virtues, such as justice 
and moderation, are rendered consistently so that readers may track 
these virtues more easily and form their own opinion of their 
importance. The Glossary will help readers consider, for example, 
whether the headlong pursuit of a beautiful robe is also a comment 
on the costs of pursuing what is noble; the Notes will help them 
consider, for example, whether the help of weapons can substitute 
for that of the gods. In more general terms, readers of this translation 
can be confident that I have struggled not to sacrifice accuracy for a 
readability that might simplify but distort Xenophon’s treatment of 
key themes. 

Since I aspire to translate Xenophon’s Greek into English as 
accurately as possible, I must acknowledge that it is not always clear 
what his Greek text actually says. Xenophon’s Anabasis reaches us 
through two main families of manuscripts (MSS), known by the 
lowercase letters f and c, but there are also differences within each 
family. In places where the manuscripts do not seem to make good 
sense, a tradition of emendations has also arisen. Translators are 
thus very much in the debt of editors, for it is they who both compile 
a coherent text and note succinctly some of the alternatives to the 
texts they print. I have relied most heavily on the text of the Teubner 
edition, first compiled in 1931 by C. Hude and then corrected in 1972 
by J. Peters, although I have also consulted the edition by Paul 
Masqueray.® When I refer to a particular manuscript or family of 


manuscripts, I use the designations employed in the Hude edition 
(these designations are not entirely the same as those used by 
Masqueray or other editors). When I have departed from the text by 
Hude, I have often done so to maintain the reading of the c family of 
manuscripts or some one important manuscript (MS) within this 
family; I have not always added notes to indicate such a departure. 
If nothing else, the notes I do include will remind readers that the 
task of the translator includes that of choosing the most reliable 
manuscript to translate in each case. Since my judgments on the 
different Greek manuscripts have been highly influenced by Eric 
Buzzetti, interested readers should be sure to consult his 
introductory essay in this volume. Indeed, his essay is in every 
respect a deepening of this one. 


—S 


I am indebted to friends who proved as generous with their time as 
they were thoughtful with their suggestions. Eric Buzzetti read the 
entire manuscript and compared its every word with all main Greek 
manuscripts. In so doing he caught more errors than I care to admit, 
suggested a host of improvements, and helped this translation 
become also an introduction to the challenge of reading manuscript 
variations. Robert C. Bartlett read the entire translation in an early 
version and helped me find ways to be faithful to key passages in 
the Greek, while also nudging me away from some of the stilted 
formulations that can be the unfortunate fruit of literalness. Amy 
Bonnette Nendza and Erik Dempsey read a “final” version, 
compared it to the Greek, and made it better. The readers of Cornell 
University Press, Thomas L. Pangle and Peter J. Ahrensdorf, both 
compiled detailed lists of suggestions, all of them sound, and they 
also took the trouble to point me toward more general 
improvements. Teresa Jesionowski, my editor at Cornell, was a 
model of helpfulness and encouragement. Leland Giovannelli, 
Robert W. Kolb, Laurence Nee, Dustin Gish, Rafe Major, and 
Catherine Ambler all offered excellent suggestions on a variety of 
points: I am in their debt. The Earhart Foundation helped me find 


some of the leisure necessary for this project, and I hope I used it 
well. I alone, of course, am responsible for whatever errors or missed 
opportunities remain in this volume; Christopher Bruell is at least 
indirectly responsible for much of what may be good about it. 
WAYNE AMBLER 


The Political Life and the Socratic Education 


An Introduction to Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus 


Eric BUZZETTI 


The Anabasis of Cyrus tells a memorable tale. It recounts how a 
small band of Greek mercenaries marched from the coast of Asia 
Minor (in 401 .c.), through the deserts of Arabia, and up to the gates 
of Babylon to meet in battle the Great King of Persia, then the most 
powerful man on earth, with the intent of overthrowing him; how 
this small army of 10,000' won an impressive victory that put it, 
however, in mortal danger, after its Persian general and paymaster 
Cyrus the Younger, brother of the king and rival to the throne, was 
killed in battle; and how the bulk of this army managed to find its 
way back to the Black Sea after overcoming countless obstacles and 
dangers. The Anabasis is also the tale of one Xenophon, an Athenian 
nobody, thirty years of age at most, who had accompanied this army 
in a private capacity, and who, in its moment of greatest need, after 
most of the Greek generals had been treacherously murdered, rose 
to fill the void and to provide the decisive leadership that saved the 
Greeks and secured his fame. The Anabasis has the makings of a 
great Hollywood movie! 

The Anabasis recounts what is undoubtedly a most pleasurable 
story, but it is also a profitable one. A student of history would 
emphasize the political significance of the retreat of the 10,000 for the 
later history of Greece. The successes of these mercenaries exposed 
Persia’s military weaknesses, and the world took notice. Here was a 
small band of hired hands who managed to chase off the field a 


Persian force said to have been almost a hundred times larger than 
itself ê and then, after the death of its paymaster, to make its way 
back to the sea, most of its losses occurring after the Greeks had 
retreated beyond the territories of the Persian king. Moreover, 
Persia’s enormous size rendered the gathering of any large army 
difficult and time consuming; Persia was thus vulnerable to a swift 
military strike, as Cyrus showed (1.5.9). 

These lessons, combined with Xenophon’s* eyewitness accounts of 
the riches of Mesopotamia, which had hitherto been more proverbial 
than known, were bound, sooner or later, to attract Greek ambitions 
(2.3.14-16; 2.4.21-22, §28; 3.1.19; 3.2.25-26; 3.4.31; 3.5.16). About two 
generations after Cyrus’s expedition, Alexander the Great would 
conquer Persia, and, if we are to believe his ancient biographer 
Arrian, Alexander encouraged his troops, before the decisive battle 
of Issus, by reminding them of the deeds of Xenophon.® Yet even in 
Xenophon’s lifetime, many energetic Greeks were spurred by the 
10,000’s successes to challenge Persia, and one in particular, the 
Spartan king Agesilaus, might have done serious harm to Persia had 
circumstances been more favorable to him. In other words, the 
Anabasis marks a pivotal moment in Persian-Greek relations, the 
turning point between the Persian Wars, which mortally threatened 
Greece, at one bookend, and Macedonia’s conquest of the East at the 
other. We may leave it to other scholars to spell out the full 
significance of this conquest—for the long-term survival of Greek 
literature, for example. Suffice it to emphasize that, as subsequent 
history proved and as many of the Greek soldiers could foresee, the 
Persian king could not afford to let the 10,000 escape his dominions 
(2.4.14; 3.1.17-18). His credibility and long-term survival 
necessitated that he make an example of this small band of hubristic 
adventurers. The Anabasis shows that this harsh political reality was 
easier for most of the Greek generals to sense than to accept. 

The Anabasis can also be fruitfully read as a study in 
multiculturalism. Classical political philosophy has sometimes been 
criticized for its ethnocentrism: that is, for accepting rather 
uncritically the distinction between Greeks and barbarians and 
asserting that Greek laws and customs exist by nature. Xenophon’s 


Anabasis is arresting, however, for its rather sympathetic interest in 
the laws and customs of the many non-Hellenic tribes through 
whose territories the 10,000 retreat (e.g., 4.2.27-28; 4.5.25-27; 4.7.15- 
17; 4.8.1-7; 5.4.11-14; 6.1.2-13; 7.3.21-33; 7.4.3-4). Xenophon 
describes, for example, the laws and customs of the Mossunoikoi, 
who were said to be the most barbaric of all the tribes encountered, 
and to live by customs the most removed from Hellenic laws (5.4.32- 
34). The children of the prosperous Mossunoikoi were exceedingly 
delicate and pale, and they were so fattened up, we are told, that 
they were almost as wide as they were long, their bodies being 
covered with colors and flower-shaped tattoos. Besides, the 
Mossunoikoi did publicly what other human beings do privately 
(they tried to have sex with the Greeks’ concubines publicly, for 
example, for this was their custom), and they did privately what 
others do publicly: for example, they argued with themselves, 
laughed at themselves, and stopped and danced wherever they 
chanced to be, as if to make a display of themselves. Surprisingly, 
Xenophon largely refrains from criticizing the Mossunoikoi’s laws 
and customs, and he is careful to say that it is the Greek soldiers who 
would say that they were the most barbaric.’ 

We should not infer from this relative silence that Xenophon 
eschews, as a matter of principle, all judgments of worth about non- 
Hellenic tribes. Rather, we are called upon to notice that the 
behavior of the Mossunoikoi resembles, in some conspicuous 
respects, the behavior that Xenophon ascribes to Socrates, who also 
liked to dance alone, for example. There is a funny resemblance, in 
other words, between the most barbaric (according to the soldiers) 
and the most civilized, as Xenophon judged Socrates to be.2 We 
contend that, by indicating this resemblance, Xenophon wishes to 
intimate that Hellenic laws and customs are far removed not only 
from the low or lowest but also from the highest, and thereby to call 
into question their naturalness or goodness. Certainly, Xenophon 
offers in the Anabasis a funny, and at times biting, criticism of 
established or notorious Hellenic customs, such as pederasty (e.g., 
7.4.7-11). Moreover, he makes clear that Hellenism itself is not a 


monolithic notion but includes disparate or conflicting 
manifestations, some more impressive than others. 

For example, Xenophon gives a description of an evening of 
dancing that took place after the conclusion of a peace accord 
between the Greeks and one set of non-Hellenic adversaries, the 
Paphlagonians (6.1.1-13). Many dances were performed that evening 
by different contingents of Greek soldiers, all of whom can be 
described (for our purposes) as “Hellenes’—the Thracians, the 
Thessalians, the Mysians (Asiatic Greeks), and the Arcadians (close 
neighbors of the Spartans). Xenophon brings to light, through his 
description of these dances, the qualities of character that were 
especially esteemed by these various Hellenic or quasi-Hellenic 
stocks. The Thracians, for example, put together a dance show that 
culminates in a physical beating: one man punches another and 
apparently kills him. The somewhat crude spectacle meets with the 
roaring approval of the non-Hellenic Paphlagonians in attendance: 
the Thracians know how to please the barbarians because their high 
esteem for raw strength and vigor puts them on a par with these 
“barbarians.” Though the Thracians have remained free as a result of 
their cultivation of these specific qualities—as Xenophon indicates in 
the same context—they are not much capable of producing artistic 
beauty. 

By contrast, the Mysian dance routine is explicitly praised by 
Xenophon as “a beautiful sight,” involving some nimble acrobatics 
(6.1.9). Yet the culminating movement of it is “a bowing of the 
knee”: that is, an act of submission (6.1.10). The sophisticated 
Mysians are much more capable than the Thracians of producing 
beauty, but they are gravely deficient in manliness and martial valor 
(as was indeed proverbial); they have lost their freedom and bow to 
the Persian king. Xenophon shows unobtrusively, then, through his 
account of these dances, not only that there are important political 
and cultural differences between the various Hellenic stocks but also 
that the qualities supportive of political freedom are not necessarily 
those that sustain civilization: the cultural peak of a civilization is 
often reached apart from its political peak—indeed, the attainment 
of the former not rarely occurs at the expense of the latter. Moreover, 


although Xenophon praises the Mysian dance routine, he remains 
stone-cold when he describes the Arcadian (Spartan) dance (6.1.11). 
This is surely noteworthy, given his enduring reputation as a 
somewhat narrow-minded admirer of all things Spartan. Or could it 
be that one sees here the influence of Socrates on Xenophon? 
Certainly, Socrates had more in common with the Mysian cultivation 
of beauty than with the Arcadian (Spartan) cultivation of valor. But 
be that as it may, this much, at least, is clear: Xenophon’s attitude 
toward non-Hellenes is free of chauvinism, not least because he sees 
that Hellenism itself, in none of its manifestations, has succeeded in 
reconciling, in an entirely satisfactory fashion, the imperatives of 
freedom with those of civilization. Moreover, by calling attention to 
the similarities between Socrates and non-Hellenes such as the 
Mossunoikoi, on the one hand, and between Socrates and the 
culturally sophisticated but unfree Mysians, on the other, Xenophon 
guides the reader’s reflections not only on the political prerequisites 
of civilization but even on the larger question of what civilization 
itself is or entails. 

With the mention of Socrates, we come to the heart of the Anabasis. 
The evidence of Xenophon’s corpus suffices to prove that he was an 
outstanding pupil of Socrates, second perhaps only to Plato, and in 
some respects arguably superior even to him. Moreover, the Anabasis 
is intended less as a work of history, or as a study in 
multiculturalism, than as an account of how a follower of Socrates 
takes up the task of ruling human beings. Indeed, Xenophon goes 
out of his way to present himself as some such follower. Toward the 
beginning of the work, he recounts how he came to join Cyrus’s 
expedition (3.1.4-10). He had received a letter from his friend and 
longtime host Proxenus of Boeotia, promising to make him a friend 
of Cyrus if Xenophon should cross over to Asia. Proxenus added 
that, for his part, he held Cyrus to be better for himself than his own 
fatherland. 

Having read this letter, Xenophon consulted with Socrates about 
making the trip. Socrates, however, suspected that to become a 
friend of Cyrus might be a chargeable offense before the city, since 
Cyrus was thought to have assisted the Spartans zealously in their 


recent war against the Athenians. He therefore advised Xenophon to 
go to Delphi and to consult with the god about the trip. Xenophon 
complied, but only partially: he inquired of Apollo only which one(s) 
of the gods he should sacrifice and pray to in order to make the trip 
he intended in the noblest and best way, and to be safe after he had 
done nobly. Returning to Athens, he told Socrates the oracle he had 
received from the god. Socrates blamed Xenophon for not asking 
first whether it would be better for him to go or to stay; instead, 
judging for himself that he should go, Xenophon had inquired only 
about how to journey most nobly. “But since you asked in this way,” 
Socrates said, “you ought to do what the god bid.” So Xenophon 
sacrificed to the gods indicated and sailed out, catching up with 
Proxenus and Cyrus at Sardis. 

Much can be said about this episode, but I limit myself to three 
observations. First, Xenophon consults with Socrates about the 
journey, and only with Socrates. A well-known scholar of Xenophon 
once concluded from this fact that “Xenophon’s father was by this 
time dead, for Xenophon would surely never have been an undutiful 
son who obeyed Socrates rather than his own parents.”" But this 
reasoning is not convincing, for by the same logic, Xenophon could 
have been expected to write some Grecian version of “Father Knows 
Best.” Instead, he is altogether silent about his father, whereas he 
composed four Socratic works! Xenophon is clearly suggesting that 
he valued Socrates’ judgment above that of anyone else he knew, 
and, if we keep in mind his unwavering praise and defense of 
Socrates in his corpus, we can assert that Xenophon presents himself 
as a Socratic. I hasten to add—my second observation—that the 
episode brings to light a disagreement between Xenophon and 
Socrates: Xenophon is an independent-minded Socratic; he does not 
follow his teacher’s advice in every respect. In this case, their 
disagreement seems to be rooted in Xenophon’s greater confidence 
that befriending Cyrus and leaving Athens are desirable goals.“ 

I need to postpone to a later point a full discussion of the 
disagreement—or, better stated, of the difference—between 
Xenophon and Socrates. For now, I note, as my third observation, 
that the episode introduces a fundamental issue: should human or 


political life be guided by human prudence or by divine revelation? 
By Socrates or Apollo? Socrates himself seems to give the nod to 
Apollo, but Xenophon resists this deference, at least with regard to 
the essential decision. His resistance is surprising, to be sure, given 
his enduring reputation as a paragon of orthodox piety. Perhaps 
we need to reexamine the grounds of this reputation. For now, I 
suggest that the Anabasis takes place under the standard of the 
fundamental alternative in question. Moreover, the work would 
appear to vindicate the prudence or wisdom of both Socrates and 
Apollo: Xenophon will be exiled by the Athenians in the aftermath 
of his expedition with Cyrus, as Socrates had feared; yet his journey, 
marked by unfailing attention to the gods, will otherwise meet with 
safety and signal success, as the god seemed to promise.“ 

A few additional remarks are in order about Xenophon as a 
disciple of Socrates. In their respective writings, Xenophon and Plato 
depict Socrates as a teacher of politics, or of what is sometimes called 
the “kingly art,” the art of rule (e.g., Memorabilia 4.2.11). But he was 
undoubtedly an unusual teacher of it. Even aside from the notorious 
careers of Alcibiades and Critias, his onetime associates, Socrates 
seems to have caused many of his otherwise decent pupils to shun 
the political life altogether. Moreover, he was sometimes accused of 
destroying his pupils’ capacity to engage in politics. Who does not 
remember, for example, Callicles’ memorable indictment of Socrates, 
in Plato’s Gorgias, according to which he corrupts the young? Those 
who pursue philosophy are incapable of taking care of themselves or 
of their own (says Callicles), and they whisper in corners instead of 
speaking up manfully in the assembly and the law courts. They are 
also helpless against vicious and unjust accusers.” It is tempting to 
see the Anabasis as the definitive refutation of Callicles: Socrates did 
not destroy his pupils’ willingness to engage in politics, and he 
perfected their capacity to do so. Certainly, Xenophon seems 
attracted to the political life even after his Socratic education, and 
who dares say that he cannot take care of himself or his own? Yet 
Callicles had a point when he stressed Socrates’ vulnerability in the 
city. Better to raise the issue, then, as a question: in what respects, 
and to what extent, did Xenophon’s Socratic education contribute to 


his capacity as a political ruler? This is the primary question that we 
will consider. Moreover, we expect that an examination of the issue 
of capacity will shed light on the question of Xenophon’s willingness 
to live a political life as well. Of course, Xenophon’s education 
cannot explain, all by itself, his political successes; his native 
abilities, especially his versatility, intelligence, and tough- 
mindedness, were no doubt essential too. Besides, his successes may 
have depended on a partial rejection of Socrates’ lesson or example. 
Nevertheless, Xenophon’s Socratic education contributed in crucial 
ways to his capacity for rule, as the Anabasis, as we will see, shows.” 

Considerations of space prevent us from taking the longer and 
perhaps more obvious path of spelling out what the Socratic 
education is (by an analysis of the four Socratic works) and then 
analyzing how Xenophon makes use of this education (by a study of 
the Anabasis). I therefore look directly at the finished product, so to 
speak, at Xenophon himself as he comes to light in the Anabasis. 
Xenophon the author helps by often contrasting his rule with that of 
other generals or rulers, such as his Boeotian friend Proxenus, 
Clearchus the Spartan, and Cyrus; these contrasting clues highlight 
what distinguishes him from other rulers, some of which differences 
have to be traced back to the Socratic education that he alone 
received. But let me state at the outset what is meant by the Socratic 
education: following Xenophon’s indications in the Memorabilia, this 
education can be said to consist, at its core, in a thorough 
investigation of what human virtue is, and to include, in particular, a 
comprehensive reflection on the character of, and the relation 
between, the noble and the good, or what one can also call morality 
and self-interest.“ Now, this description of the Socratic education is 
no doubt in need of development, but the sequel will contribute to 
this task. 


THE FAILED ANABASIS OF CYRUS 


Cyrus was born the second son of Darius, King of Persia, and of 
his wife Parysatis. When Darius died and the elder brother ascended 
the throne, Cyrus was accused of plotting against the new king, and 
he would have been put to death had his mother not interceded on 
his behalf. Cyrus conceived from this dangerous and dishonorable 
episode a deadly resolve never again to be in the power of his 
brother but to become king in his place if he could. Back in his rule 
in Asia Minor, Cyrus began to collect contingents of Greek 
mercenaries in different localities, either in secret or under false 
pretenses. Three such contingents must be singled out. The first was 
ruled by Proxenus, the Boeotian friend and host of Xenophon. 
Proxenus had been a disciple of the rhetorician Gorgias, to whom he 
had paid much money. The second contingent was ruled by Menon 
of Thessaly, the same Menon with whom Socrates converses in 
Plato’s dialogue by that name. The third contingent was ruled by 
Clearchus, an exile from Sparta and Cyrus’s most experienced 
general. When Cyrus thought the moment ripe, he gathered his 
various contingents in Sardis and, joining them to his non-Hellenic 
troops, began his march upland. The stated goal of the march was to 
expel some tribesmen from his satrapy. But the true and secret goal, 
which Cyrus had hidden from all the Greek generals except 
Clearchus, was Babylon and the rule of Persia. Soon, however, Cyrus 
encounters difficulties: he first runs out of money; then some 
Persians who had supported his cause are accused of plotting 
against him and executed. Above all, the march is darkened by the 
soldiers’ growing suspicion that the expedition is directed not 
against any local tribesmen but against the Great King himself. Thus, 
as the army reaches Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, the Greek soldiers flatly 
refuse to go on. With the crucial help of Clearchus, Cyrus persuades 
them to march using a combination of deception and generous 
promises: he now claims that his goal is to chastise a Persian 
nobleman named Abrocomas—a brazen lie—and he grants the 
soldiers a large pay hike. Geography, however, is on the side of 
Cyrus, and it dawns on the Greeks that it is already very late to turn 
around; doing so, against their paymaster’s will, would be a most 
difficult and hazardous enterprise. 


Thus, as the troops reach the Euphrates nineteen days later, Cyrus 
drops all pretenses and announces to the generals that the road is to 
Babylon. The soldiers, even though they had suspected this, are 
incensed and accuse their generals of duplicity. They also demand a 
further pay hike, which Cyrus grants. But as they are still debating 
whether or not to follow Cyrus, the Greek general Menon takes his 
own soldiers aside and urges them to cross the Euphrates before 
anyone else does. “Should you be persuaded by me, soldiers,” 
Menon says, “you will be honored by Cyrus above his other soldiers 
without incurring any danger or suffering any toil.” Indeed, Menon 
reasons, if the army votes to follow Cyrus, Menon’s soldiers will 
seem to have led the way, and Cyrus will reward them; if, on the 
other hand, the army votes against Cyrus, the expedition will fold, 
but they will have gained Cyrus’s trust and friendship nonetheless. 
In short, theirs is the proverbial win-win situation. The soldiers are 
persuaded and, having crossed, receive great promises of future 
rewards from Cyrus. Menon himself (it is said) receives magnificent 
gifts, for in the wake of his contingent the rest of the Greeks also 
cross the Euphrates. Menon’s action, however, though profitable to 
his soldiers and to himself in the short run, is exceedingly 
shortsighted, for it gravely damages Greek unity at a moment when, 
nearing the heart of Persia and surrounded by hordes of non-Greeks, 
the Greeks most need to stick together. Not surprisingly, we soon 
hear of a heated dispute in the Greek camp between Menon’s 
soldiers and those of Clearchus, which turns into a riot that almost 
causes the implosion of the Greek army (1.5.11-17). By putting his 
own interest, as well as that of his soldiers, above the common 
safety, Menon jeopardizes not only these soldiers’ well-being but 
even his own. 

As Cyrus’s army approaches Babylon, deserters from the Great 
King report that the latter’s army is 1.2 million strong to Cyrus’s 
110,000 (of which 10,400 are Greek hoplites), and the king’s personal 
cavalry is said to outnumber Cyrus’s by 10 to 1 (1.7.10-13; 1.8.6; cf., 
however, 1.8.5). Nevertheless, the Great King retreats hurriedly 
before Cyrus, who concludes that his brother will not fight for his 
throne. Cyrus’s advance becomes careless and disorderly. But then 


the unexpected happens: around midday on the third day after the 
men cross a massive (and hastily abandoned) defensive ditch, a 
scout gallops into the van of the army at full speed and bellows that 
the king is sighted approaching in full battle array. For a moment, 
there is great confusion in Cyrus’s army. Soon, a speck of dust on the 
horizon turns into a massive and gleaming body of men, advancing 
in order and in silence: the fateful battle of Cunaxa (as it is later 
known) is about to be fought. The Greeks hold Cyrus’s right, and 
after singing the paean they engage the king’s troops and put them 
to flight easily, without loss of life. Meanwhile, however, on the left, 
Cyrus holds his cavalry back, on the lookout for his brother. When 
he sees him, Cyrus is overpowered by the sight, and he charges 
rashly in his direction. After a valiant fight, Cyrus is killed, pierced 
through the head by a javelin. Almost all his closest Persian loyalists 
die with him, fighting over his body. The anabasis, the ascent, of 
Cyrus has come to a premature end. 


VARIETIES OF GREEK RULERSHIP 


Where is Xenophon during all of this? He makes a single brief 
appearance in Book 1 of the Anabasis. As the battle is about to begin, 
and Cyrus is riding along the line surveying the two opposite 
armies, Xenophon sees him from the Greek side, rides up to him, 
and asks, “Do you have any order?” Cyrus halts his horse and says 
—and orders Xenophon to say to everyone—that the sacrifices and 
the entrails of the victims are favorable (1.8.14-15). That is the extent 
of Xenophon’s appearance in Book 1.” The episode is insignificant, it 
seems, yet it is singled out for emphasis. Indeed, Xenophon seems to 
go out of his way to ensure that he comes to sight in the Anabasis as a 
sycophant. But this will appear intolerable. In the very next chapter, 
in the heart of Xenophon’s eulogy of the deceased Cyrus, it is said 
that Cyrus never let anyone’s eagerness to obey his orders go 
without its reward (1.9.18). We shall say, therefore, that Xenophon 


contrives to come to sight in the Anabasis as a seeker of reward or, 
more generally, as a seeker or lover of gain. 

The victorious Greeks learn of Cyrus’s death only the next 
morning, and the news is understandably shattering. Soon, heralds 
from the king arrive and, addressing the generals, deliver an 
ultimatum: “Give up your weapons, and go to the gates of the king, 
to obtain what good you may” (2.1.8). The ultimatum is answered by 
four of the Greek generals in a scene that illuminates the character of 
the Greek rulership (2.1.9-14). First, Clearchus, who is now the de 
facto leader of all the Greeks, replies that it is not for the victors to 
give up their weapons; however, no sooner has he said this than he 
just leaves the scene to go examine the sacrifices that he had been 
performing—‘“T’ll be right back” (2.1.9)—and asks the three 
remaining generals to give the best and noblest reply they can. The 
eldest of the generals, Cleanor, then declares with firmness and 
moving simplicity that the Greeks would sooner die than give up 
their weapons. Next to speak is Proxenus, the friend of Xenophon 
and Gorgias’s pupil. Proxenus wonders aloud whether the king is 
asking for the Greeks’ weapons on the grounds that he is stronger 
than they, or because he is their friend, asking for the weapons as 
gifts. If it is because he is stronger, why need he ask? Why not 
advance and take the weapons? If the king wishes to obtain the 
weapons by persuasion, however, let him say what the soldiers will 
obtain in return if they gratify him in this. The urbane and 
sophisticated Proxenus is thus open to negotiation and even to 
laying down his weapons. The fourth and final reply is by a young 
Athenian named “Theopompus,” who says: “As you see, [herald], 
we now have nothing good except our weapons and our virtue. We 
believe that, with our weapons, we would make use of our virtue; 
but were we to give up our weapons, we would be deprived even of 
our lives. So, don’t believe that we will give up to you the only good 
things left to us, but, with them, we shall fight over your good things 
as well.” The herald of the king, a Greek named Phalinus, laughs at 
Theopompus’s uncompromising defiance: “You look like a 
philosopher, young man,” he says, “and you speak not unpleasantly, 


but know that you are a fool, if you suppose that your virtue can 
prevail over the power of the king” (2.1.12-13). 

The text of the Anabasis leaves no serious doubt that 
“Theopompus” is a pseudonym for “Xenophon,” as shown by the 
reference to Theopompus’s looking like a philosopher and to his 
being a young Athenian, among other textual details.“ Xenophon 
appears under a pseudonym because, as a private member of the 
army, he was not actually present when the leaders of the Greeks 
received the king’s ultimatum. Theopompus is a fictitious character 
who says what Xenophon would have said, had he been in 
attendance. In other words, Xenophon would have rejected any 
negotiation with the Persians, and he would have challenged them 
to a fight over their possessions: Xenophon is the emphatic 
nonappeaser. His uncompromising defiance contrasts starkly with 
the stance of Proxenus, who indicates that he is open to negotiation. 
Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, would refuse negotiation; 
Proxenus, the disciple of Gorgias, would consider it. Is this 
difference somehow a consequence of their respective education? 
Xenophon intimates as much, most clearly in the case of Proxenus. 
For a little later in the book he writes that Proxenus, though a 
gentleman, who was unwilling to use unjust means to acquire a 
name, power, or money for himself, was a deficient ruler because he 
could not instill respect for or fear of himself in his soldiers. 
Proxenus thought it sufficient to use praise (and the withholding of 
praise) to get the soldiers to act nobly or justly, and never (corporal) 
punishments; as a result, the soldiers who were themselves 
gentlemen had goodwill for Proxenus, but the unjust ones plotted 
against him as someone easily handled. Xenophon suggests, then, 
that Proxenus overestimated what speech alone could accomplish in 
moving the general run of mankind. This overestimation already 
characterized his mentor Gorgias, moreover, as an analysis of the 
first section of Plato’s Gorgias would demonstrate.“ Now, to 
overestimate speech’s power can mean different (if related) things: it 
can mean to rule by speech or by praise alone, as Proxenus 
attempted to do; but it can also mean the assumption that talk, or 
negotiation, is always a possibility to achieve the resolution of 


political conflicts. These two errors often stem from a common root: 
they underestimate the strength of the concern for self-interest (on 
the part, at least, of the general run of mankind), and they 
overestimate the strength of the concern for the noble and the just, 
and of the concern for the praise bestowed on the noble and the just 
(on the part, at least, of the general run of mankind). If Xenophon- 
Theopompus adopts an uncompromising stance here, it is not 
because he is a lover of war or because he hates the Persians: he 
shows repeatedly, throughout the Anabasis, that he prefers peace to 
war whenever possible.” Instead, the reason is that there is (as he 
sees) no common interest sufficient to sustain a stable agreement: the 
survival of the Greeks would create, inescapably, a mortal threat to 
the king; hence any negotiation, any purported agreement, would 
almost certainly be but preparation for Persian deception or 
entrapment. The disciple of Socrates, in short, does not share in the 
high-minded but ultimately misguided overestimation of the power 
of speech which characterizes Proxenus. In this respect, Xenophon 
stands at a distance from Proxenus and somewhat closer to the strict 
disciplinarian Clearchus.~ 

Let us add a few remarks. “Theopompus” means “God-sent”: 
clearly, if Xenophon displays a taste for graceful self-deprecation, in 
the Anabasis and elsewhere, he is nevertheless aware of his worth (cf. 
3.2.7). Moreover, Theopompus’s view of virtue is noteworthy: he 
claims that virtue is powerless without weapons; one should not rely 
on unarmed virtue to achieve safety, but weapons—this-worldly 
weapons—are its necessary support. Are we to understand, then, 
that other-worldly weapons lend no assistance to virtue? This is 
certainly a premature conclusion: after all, the scene of the 
ultimatum begins, so to speak, with Clearchus going off to the 
sacrifices to seek guidance and help from the gods. His prayer is 
answered, Xenophon apparently suggests, although not in the 
manner that Clearchus likely expected: it is answered by the 
presence of an Athenian “God-sent” among the soldiers. Yet recall 
that Xenophon had taken it upon himself to answer the call of 
Proxenus. He was never the emissary of Apollo. 


Clearchus returns from the sacrifices, and after a misguided and 
abortive attempt to manipulate the royal herald Phalinus (2.1.15—23), 
he rejects the Persian ultimatum. Gathering the Greek leadership, he 
says that the sacrifices are not favorable for marching against the 
king. They are, however, very favorable for joining up with Cyrus’s 
Persian troops, who had been turned on the day of the battle and 
had fled to the previous day’s station. The two armies are soon 
reunited, and after concluding a sworn alliance, they decide to 
retreat as fast as possible. 

Xenophon speaks in no uncertain terms of the adopted strategy: It 
“was capable of accomplishing nothing, except secret flight or 
escape.” But, he adds, “chance proved a more noble general” 
(2.2.13). Indeed, on the first day of the retreat, the Greeks chance to 
run into the van of the king’s army. Mistaking their appearance for a 
sign that the Greeks are resolved to fight, the king immediately sues 
for peace—after ordering them to surrender but twenty-four hours 
earlier! Clearchus agrees to a truce in exchange for provisions, and a 
sworn peace is soon concluded between the Greeks and the king’s 
emissary, the satrap Tissaphernes. The terms of the peace are 
undoubtedly advantageous to the Greeks: the king’s country is to be 
friendly to them, and Tissaphernes must guide them back to Hellas 
without deception. The Greeks are also to be provided with a 
market. In exchange, they must march without harming the king’s 
country, taking their provisions from the land only where no market 
is provided. Given the Greeks’ predicament, this peace agreement 
must have seemed like a blessing to many: stuck in the heart of 
Mesopotamia, near a very large imperial army, surrounded by the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, beyond which lie expansive deserts, high 
mountains, and numerous hostile tribes, they are unfamiliar with the 
country and without provisions or cavalry. Indeed, compared with 
the Greeks, the king was obtaining relatively little under the 
agreement; above all, he was promising not to exact retribution. But 
precisely because of this imbalance of advantages (and a series of 
suspicious incidents: 2.4.1—2; 2.4.15-24; 2.4.25), many Greeks distrust 
the Persians and do not believe that the king intends to abide by the 
peace: “He deceives us into staying here now because his army is 


scattered; when it is reassembled, there is no way that he will not 
attack us; perhaps he is digging a ditch somewhere or building a 
wall to make the road impassable” (2.4.1-4). Moreover, the 
agreement has the additional disadvantage of enabling a 
reconciliation between Cyrus’s Persian troops and the king’s troops. 
When the retreat begins, after a delay of over twenty days, the two 
Persian armies march and encamp together, while the Greeks keep 
their distance. Even Clearchus is uneasy with the situation created 
by the peace agreement. He emphasizes, however, that the Greeks 
would now be facing great difficulties if they broke the peace. “And 
given how many things the king has as allies,” Clearchus reasons, “if 
he desired eagerly to destroy us, I do not know why he needed to 
swear an oath, and to give us his right hand, and thus perjure 
himself before gods and make his word distrusted by Greeks and 
Barbarians” (2.4.7). 

The common retreat lasts less than three weeks in an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and growing enmity. Finally, in a bid to prevent 
the resumption of war, Clearchus requests a meeting with 
Tissaphernes. After an exchange of conciliatory speeches, they 
depart from each other, the former being convinced of the latter’s 
truthfulness and friendship. Strikingly, Clearchus even agrees to 
return to Tissaphernes’ tent the next day with the entire Greek 
leadership. For, Clearchus reasons, since the two sides have so many 
good grounds of friendship, as the speeches have shown, there must 
be calumniators fostering distrust and trying to make the two sides 
enemies, and these must suffer the last penalty. Tissaphernes agrees 
and he says that he will reveal the identity of those who calumniate 
the Greeks to him the next day, in a kind of public trial. Clearchus 
promises to do the same at his end: he was suspecting that Menon 
was the calumniator in question. 

Not surprisingly, Clearchus’s plan encounters opposition. After 
insisting vehemently, however, Clearchus gets most of his way: five 
generals, including Menon, Proxenus, and Clearchus, go to the 
Persian camp, accompanied by twenty captains and about two 
hundred soldiers.” The generals are invited into Tissaphernes’ tent 
but soon, on a prearranged signal, are arrested. The captains, who 


had remained outside, are surprised and massacred, and so are the 
soldiers. The treachery is reported to the Greeks by an Arcadian 
captain named Nicarchus, who escaped, though gravely cut through 
the belly and holding his innards with his own hands.¥ Stunned, the 
Greeks run to arms, expecting the Persians to attack them on the 
spot. But the Persians remain quiet on that day. 

It is not easy to understand why Clearchus was deceived and 
taken in by Tissaphernes’ rather heavy-handed plot. Clearchus was 
not only a seasoned and hard-boiled soldier, and himself a 
practitioner the art of deception, but he had tasted Tissaphernes’ 
deceptiveness a few years earlier.“ Yet Clearchus gets tricked like a 
Boy Scout! According to a well-known historian of Greece, George 
Grote, the explanation is that Clearchus suspected that Menon was 
secretly trying to detach the Greek army from his authority to lead it 
to Tissaphernes in order to ingratiate himself with the Persian 
satrap; “jealous in the extreme of his own military authority,” 
Clearchus “tried to defeat [this] scheme by bidding still higher 
himself for the favor of Tissaphernes.”“ This suggestion is helpful, 
and Menon’s challenge to Clearchus’s authority probably did blunt 
the latter’s prudence. Yet Clearchus’s speech to Tissaphernes, during 
their first meeting, suggests more important causes: fear and, above 
all, hope. Clearchus stresses in that speech that the oaths and 
pledges exchanged earlier have been honored by the Greeks, and 
that they are not even thinking of doing harm to Tissaphernes or 
plotting against him. This conviction that he and the Greeks have 
acted with unimpeachable piety and justice, coupled with his fear 
that the gods will wage irresistible war on oath-breakers, fills 
Clearchus with hope that he will be safe, for he appears to believe 
that he deserves to be safe: that is, he deserves the friendship of the 
all-powerful Tissaphernes. (Clearchus’s attitude toward 
Tissaphernes, whom he addresses in this context with striking 
humility, much like a suppliant beseeching the deity, is meant to 
shed light on his stance toward the divine.) It is this mixture of hope 
and fear, born of the conviction in question, which apparently 
overrules the misgivings that Clearchus must have harbored toward 
the Persian. The reader cannot help but be reminded of 


Theopompus’s earlier claim that unarmed virtue is powerless to 
achieve safety; in retrospect, that claim reads like a prophetic 
warning against the rash hopefulness of Clearchus,“ who, trusting 
solely to his virtue, simply hands himself over unarmed to his 
(former) enemy. Surely, that Theopompus was not among the 
soldiers who accompanied the generals to their death, as he could 
easily have been, was no coincidence. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON AND THE MARCH TO THE SEA 


The Greeks are at a loss and discouraged when they learn of the 
fate of their generals, captains, and fellow soldiers. That evening, 
few of them have a stomach for food; few of them light a fire, and 
they go to bed haphazardly, lying down unguardedly wherever they 
chance to. Yet they are unable to sleep, pained and yearning for their 
fatherlands, parents, wives and children, whom they believed they 
would never again see. Xenophon, who had accompanied Cyrus, he 
writes, “neither as a general, nor a captain, nor a soldier,” is pained 
along with the rest (3.1.4). Managing to catch a little sleep, he has a 
dream, in which it seems to him that a thunderbolt from Zeus the 
King has struck his father’s house and set it ablaze, starting a fire all 
around it. He immediately awakes, very frightened, but he then 
judges that the dream is partly good, although partly fearsome as 
well.” He then says to himself that given the impending peril, it is 
no time to be lying on the ground. He gets up, gathers the captains 
of Proxenus, and delivers to them the first of three remarkable 
speeches by which he restores a degree of order and confidence to 
the army and in the course of which, from being a nonentity, he is 
elected general. 

To be sure, the prospects for common safety are, at this juncture, 
pretty dim: the Greeks’ situation has deteriorated since Cyrus’s 
death. Moreover, Xenophon’s prospective rule is hindered by many 
obstacles: he is at most thirty, is a citizen of Athens—whereas the 


bulk of the army is Peloponnesian (6.2.9-12)—and has little basis of 
support among the troops since he joined Cyrus without 
mercenaries of his own. Two factors, however, work in his favor. 
First, the very gravity of the situation makes the soldiers more 
willing to listen to a youth who seems to know what to say and what 
to do. Second, the wholesale destruction of the Greek command has 
created a vacuum of power, which can now be filled with a firmer 
leadership, and a more united one. 

Xenophon’s three speeches are notably different from one another, 
since they are addressed to different audiences and have slightly 
different aims. Taken together, they show that Xenophon is a very 
skilled orator. More specifically, he knows how to reassure, 
encourage, and, especially, stir toward virtue different kinds of 
souls. It would be easy to show, using the Memorabilia, that he likely 
acquired this knowledge from Socrates.“ In the second speech, for 
example, Xenophon addresses the hundred or so leaders who had 
managed to escape Tissaphernes’ treachery (3.1.35-47). Since his 
audience is made up of lovers of honor, he appeals to this love as he 
exhorts them to virtue. He emphasizes that the leaders are presented 
with a great opportunity, for the soldiers look up to them, and if 
they show themselves to be good and exhort others to be the same, 
the soldiers will follow and try to imitate them. Strikingly, 
Xenophon is almost silent in that speech about the leaders’ prospects 
for ultimate safety; he uses the very word “safety” only once.“ On 
the contrary, he emphasizes that “death is common to everyone and 
a necessity for human beings,” and he suggests that to exert oneself 
for a noble death (kalos) is the proper response to this necessity 
(3.1.43).% In other words, Xenophon stirs the leaders toward virtue 
and noble deeds by reminding them of their mortality, of the 
necessarily finite span of their lives. By doing so, he is appealing to, 
and seeking to bring to the fore, what we can call their seriousness. 
Stated differently, Xenophon is not for a moment blind to the 
profound and invigorating appeal to the better kinds of souls of that 
which is noble. By way of contrast, observe that in his third speech, 
addressed to the gathered army, Xenophon uses the words “safety” 


(sotéria), “safe” (sotéros, asphalés), safely (asphalos), and “to (be) 
save(d)” (sddzein) no fewer than fifteen times, while he barely 
mentions death at all (3.2.7-39). Clearly, Xenophon reckons that to 
restore confidence to the common soldier and stir him toward 
obedience and a degree of virtue, he has to appeal to a basic but also 
powerful and more universal instinct: self-preservation.“ 

The three speeches of Xenophon also bring to the fore his piety, 
and they raise the question of the relation between this piety and his 
leadership. At the beginning of the third speech, Xenophon tells the 
assembled soldiers that if they wage an implacable war on the 
Persians, they can reasonably entertain “many and noble hopes of 
safety” (3.2.8). As he utters these words, someone in the audience 
sneezes, and the soldiers all fall to their knees, with one impulse, and 
prostrate themselves before the god. Xenophon does not skip a beat: 
“It seems to me, soldiers, that since an omen from Zeus Saviour has 
manifested itself, as we were talking about safety, we ought to vow 
to offer sacrifices to this god, wherever we first reach a friendly 
country, and to the other gods as well, in accordance with our 
power.” Xenophon puts the proposal to a vote, and all raise their 
hands. The vow is made, and the Greeks sing the paean, their 
confidence somewhat restored (3.2.9). 

Scholars who have often claimed that Xenophon is a paragon of 
orthodox piety have based this conclusion on episodes such as the 
foregoing. It is certainly true that the significance ascribed here to a 
simple sneeze appears to support their view. Besides, the Anabasis as 
a whole contains a large amount of evidence pointing in the same 
direction. Xenophon frequently claims that the gods can help the 
Greeks in their retreat, for example, and he explicitly ascribes to 
them certain turns of event, good as well as bad (3.1.22; 3.2.10; 5.7.32; 
4.3.8-13; 6.3.18; 7.8.3-6). He also performs customary sacrifices 
before important battles (or marches), and on one notable occasion 
he refuses to lead out the army while the sacrifices are unfavorable 
(3.5.18; 6.4.9; 6.5.2; 6.5.21; 7.8.20; 6.4.19). Xenophon also pays 
scrupulous attention to important religious duties, such as burying 
dead soldiers, and he seems to ascribe the dream already recounted, 


in which his father’s house is destroyed, to Zeus himself (4.1.19; 
4.2.23; 5.3.4-13; 5.7.35; 6.4.9; 6.5.1-6; 3.1.11-12). Above all, in Book 5, 
Xenophon seeks divine guidance regarding the question of whether 
or not to attempt to found a city in Asia, and shortly thereafter he 
turns down the chance to become the sole ruler of the army after 
receiving unfavorable signs from Zeus (5.6.15-16; 5.6.28-33; 6.1.22- 
24). In these and many other ways, Xenophon would appear to 
confirm the received view of him. 

It must be said, however (without any claim to resolve this 
complex question here) that the view in question is based on a 
partial consideration of the evidence. We have already seen that 
Xenophon neglected to seek the advice of Apollo regarding his trip 
to Asia, and it is surely strange that a man of orthodox piety would 
put his trust in human prudence, rather than in divine guidance, 
when making such a momentous decision. Nor is it easy to explain 
why Xenophon would intimate, as we have also seen that he does, 
that the pious Clearchus was ensnared and killed by the Persians 
precisely because of his rash hopefulness and fearful trust in the 
gods’ concern with human oaths. But there is more. How can one 
explain, for example, on the basis of the received view, that in some 
of his speeches to the soldiers, Xenophon credits the gods with 
certain events after having quietly but unambiguously ascribed 
these same events, in his indirect narrative, to blind “chance” or 
“luck” (tuché: cf. 6.3.6 with 6.3.18; 6.1.20 with 6.1.26; see also 5.2.24— 
25; cf. Memorabilia 1.4.4ff. for the distinction between tuché and 
gnome)? Could it be that these speeches reflect not his own opinion 
of these events but rather the opinion of the soldiers? That is, does 
Xenophon depict how a leader must adapt himself to certain views 
of his men if he is to be successful? Certainly, his interpretation of 
the sneeze produced a surge in confidence at a time of great need. 
Moreover, since he toils in the Memorabilia to establish that Socrates 
did not reject the gods of the city or corrupt the young but even 
made his pupils more pious or moderate, isn’t it possible that 
Xenophon here presents his own stance toward the divine in a 
manner consistent with this apology?® It goes without saying that 


every expression of piety must be carefully analyzed before 
Xenophon’s views about the gods and, ultimately, the basis of these 
views can be clarified. But this much is already clear: the 
overwhelming majority of Xenophon’s soldiers are men of average 
piety, and this fact alone puts him under a necessity to say things 
and do things that may or may not have corresponded to his 
innermost convictions. 


~— 


There is relatively little disorder, and a generally high degree of 
obedience while the Greeks face mortal dangers and until they reach 
the Black Sea. The need they have of one another to achieve safety 
provides a solid bond of cohesion that causes them to obey their 
generals and to help one another (4.2.26). This is not to say that the 
soldiers forget their private interest, or that they never purport to 
serve it over the common good. In one striking instance a Rhodian 
man offers to teach the generals how to build a makeshift bridge 
over the Tigris, which might save the army as well as himself, but 
only if he is paid a large sum of money (3.5.7-12). Nor are the 
generals’ orders obeyed in every case, even those that are clearly 
conducive to the common safety. In the mountains of Kurdistan, for 
example, as the army faces grave perils, an order is issued to let all 
the captured slaves and concubines go, since they slow down the 
march, require a guard, and consume much supply. But many 
soldiers refuse to let go of their favorites; not much later, there is still 
a throng of them in the army (4.1.12-14; 4.3.19). How, then, does 
Xenophon deal with the self-interested recalcitrance of the soldiers? 

A later episode tells us (5.8.1-26). Soon after reaching the Black 
Sea, the army resolves to put all its generals on trial for their former 
conduct, and Xenophon is accused by some men of having beaten 
them unjustly, or with hubris. One such incident is said to have 
occurred in the snowy mountains of Armenia, when the army was 
hungry and many soldiers were dying of cold and exhaustion. 
Xenophon had compelled the man now accusing him to carry 
another soldier, who was too weak to march. Xenophon had then 


encountered the same man again, a bit later, as he was digging a 
grave and about to bury the soldier in question. Xenophon stopped 
and praised the digger for his act of piety—until, that is, he noticed 
that the “dead” soldier could move his leg! “And so I beat you,” 
Xenophon admits, “you are telling the truth, since you seemed to me 
to know that the soldier was alive.” Turning to his other accusers, 
Xenophon admits that he beat others, too, when they were 
disorderly, “for these men,” he says, “were glad to be saved by the 
army’s orderliness, while they themselves left the ranks to snatch 
plunder and get more for themselves. And if all of us had done this, 
we would all have been destroyed.” In other words, we see here, 
even more clearly than before, that Xenophon is no Proxenus. 
Although he, too, praises the soldiers who act well and honors those 
who are good, he does not merely refrain from praising the bad or 
those who transgress. Even in the midst of their mortal dangers, the 
need for safety, which unites the Greeks, constitutes an imperfect 
common good, and individual transgressions, rooted in this 
imperfection, must be made unprofitable. Moreover, a difference is 
emerging not only between Xenophon and Proxenus but also 
between Xenophon and Socrates, who, according to the Memorabilia, 
does not beat or use force against anyone. Admittedly, their 
circumstances were very different: Socrates never ruled anyone.* 
The difference is perhaps better stated, then, in the following way: 
Xenophon is a manlier man than Socrates. He possesses to a high 
degree what we can call political justice: the ability to do good to 
friends and to harm enemies. In this he resembles the even manlier 
Cyrus (1.9.11). Socrates, on the other hand, benefits to the greatest 
extent those who deal with him but never harms anyone. One 
might therefore conclude that Socrates is superior to Xenophon in 
the crucial respect of justice: after all, Plato teaches in his Republic 
that political justice is questionable; it points beyond itself toward 
the view that it is never just to harm anyone.” True enough. Yet one 
must also appreciate that Socrates’ justice is founded upon the 
political justice of men like Xenophon, insofar as philosophy is 
founded upon certain goods, especially security, which political life 
alone can afford.* Moreover—back to the accusation of Callicles— 


the manly Xenophon is quite capable of saving himself from grave 
dangers, with force when necessary but also with speeches. In the 
trial just alluded to, Xenophon persuades the army that his blows 
were justly administered. By contrast, Socrates never manages to 
persuade the Athenian jury of the justice of his dialectical activity— 
of his verbal blows—and he is sentenced to death as a result. But, of 
course, Socrates’ task may have been much more difficult to carry 
out, and it is not even clear that he tried to save himself at his trial. 
(To clarify this point, Xenophon’s Apology of Socrates would need to 
be adequately interpreted.) 

However it may have been with Socrates, the Anabasis shows that 
Xenophon’s manliness remains within strict limits. In one telling 
episode, in the land of the Taochoi, the supplies of the Greeks run 
out (4.7.1-14). Nothing can be collected from the local territory 
because the inhabitants dwell in strong places into which they have 
carried all their possessions. When the situation becomes acute, the 
Greeks attack one such place, but the attack fails: the single access 
road is surrounded by a river, and a promontory jutting over the 
road enables the defenders to roll and throw stones from above, 
crushing many a Greek’s legs and ribs. Arriving on the scene after 
the first attack, Xenophon notices that about two-thirds of the access 
road is protected by large pine trees, planted at some distance from 
one another, behind which soldiers can easily take cover; from there, 
the distance to the place and the danger of assailing it would be 
greatly reduced. A group of about seventy soldiers thus take 
positions behind these trees, while the rest of the army looks on from 
a safe distance. Xenophon is among these seventy, exposing himself 
for the army’s sake, and his own. 

But then, the focus of the episode shifts to a captain named 
Callimachus, who comes up with a profitable, if risky, maneuver: 
stepping away from his tree, Callimachus goads the enemies to aim 
their stones at him but steps back again before he is hit. Every time 
he does this, the defenders use up a large number of stones. At that 
moment, another captain named Agasias, seeing the maneuver of 
Callimachus and aware that the entire army is looking on, decides to 
take off by himself, and he darts toward the place in the midst of 


flying stones. Callimachus, not one to be outdone, grabs the rim of 
Agasias’s shield, and they run together side by side. Then two other 
soldiers, Aristonymus and Eurylochus, enter the contest, and they, 
too, make a dash for the place. Xenophon comments, “All [these 
soldiers] contended for [manly] virtue, and they vied with one 
another. And competing in this way, they took the place” (4.7.12; cf. 
5.2.11). Thus the soldiers’ willingness to run serious risks for manly 
virtue, and for honor and reputation, greatly benefited the army as 
well: large amounts of provisions were taken when sorely needed. 
But note that Xenophon did not enter this contest; while he joined 
the gallant contingent of seventy who stationed themselves under 
the trees, he remained under cover and looked on as the four 
competed. The episode, then, raises a potentially far-reaching 
question: to what extent was Xenophon willing to expose himself, 
and even to make personal sacrifices, for the sake of the army? How 
did he conceive of the relation between his own good and the 
potentially divergent good of those he ruled? This issue, the 
investigation of which was central to the Socratic education, is 
explored in the last three books of the Anabasis.” 


ALONG THE SEA AND INTO THRACE: THE GOOD OF THE ARMY AND 
THE NOBILITY OF THE RULER 


In the most famous scene of the Anabasis, the Greeks are 
vouchsafed the sight that they had long yearned for: led by a local 
guide, they contemplate the Black Sea in the distance from atop a 
high mountain, which Xenophon calls Mount Eches. Their delight 
is easily imagined: “The Sea! The Sea!” they all scream as they hug 
each other and cry for joy. Spontaneously, the soldiers erect a stone 
column, and after reaching the Hellenic seaport of Trapezus, they 
perform sacrifices of thanksgiving and organize games. Yet the 
apparent passing of danger transforms profoundly the dynamics of 
the army. The soldiers, unchecked by fear, become much more 


lawless, and the generals lose their ability to restrain them. 
Xenophon does not even try to stop the men from going on 
plundering raids not justified by necessity, and the limits he gets the 
army to put on them, modest as they are, are often disregarded (cf., 
e.g., 5.1.8 with 5.7.14 and 5.4.16). In one instance, a group of 
renegade soldiers try to despoil a friendly tribe, with the intent of 
deserting the army with their booty (5.7.13-35). After the attack fails, 
the survivors, in a bid to conceal their deed and in contravention of 
all piety and justice, stone to death the heralds who had been sent by 
the tribe for a peaceful parley. In the words of Xenophon, the 
soldiers are starting to behave like wild beasts. In this context, 
Xenophon’s care for piety and the gods becomes especially 
fastidious and prominent, if only because piety, or fear of the gods, 
replaces fear of man as the basis of the army’s dwindling unity and 
discipline. Moreover, the generals are now unable to restrain the 
soldiers, not only because, their fear gone, the men will not tolerate a 
strict discipline” but also because they now distrust their generals’ 
motives. Since the common good of the army has been rooted in a 
shared need for safety, the apparent passing of danger greatly 
weakens this good, at least in the eyes of the great majority, and the 
soldiers suspect that their generals are now seeking to benefit 
themselves at the soldiers’ expense. Truth be told, this distrust is 
justified. One general, for example, Timasion of Dardanos, aspires to 
return to his native city, of which he is an exile, apparently to make 
himself tyrant of it on the strength of the soldiers’ backing (5.6.21—24; 
7.2.2). Other leaders let their private advantage shape their rule in 
similar ways.” 

But what about Xenophon? How does his good, or his view of it, 
shape his rule of the army? He says that after reaching the sea, he 
thinks of founding a city in the Pontus region (5.6.15-37). It seems to 
him noble (kalos) to increase the territory and power of Hellas, and 
he thinks that with the soldiers’ hard-earned experiences and 
numbers, this city will become great (5.6.15). Xenophon paints a 
picture of himself at this juncture, then, as a noble ruler dedicated to 
the expansion and development of Hellas; he does not admit to any 
personal ambition for power, honor, or reputation. But what should 


one make of this self-presentation? After all, doesn’t Xenophon’s 
very readiness to stay in Asia cast something of a shadow over his 
dedication to Hellas? Is his self-presentation designed to offset the 
impression left by that readiness? It may be safer to assume, in other 
words, and more in keeping with common sense, that Xenophon is 
motivated by some degree of personal ambition, at least, when he 
considers founding a city in the Pontus region. For readers are not 
permitted to forget that founders of cities, among the Greeks, were 
not only greatly honored in their lifetime but even glorified and 
revered as heroes after their deaths. Xenophon’s projected 
founding would thus have marked the culmination of his ascent in 
the Anabasis, had it met with success. 

But it fails. A report soon reaches the soldiers that Xenophon 
wants the army to remain in Asia to found a city and acquire a name 
and power for himself. When they hear this, some soldiers think it 
best to remain, but most do not, not only because they remain 
strongly attached to Hellas (5.6.22, §25), but also because, as we learn 
later, many of them have parents, children, and good situations at 
home and yearn to go back to them (6.4.7-8). Faced with the 
overwhelming opposition of the soldiers as well as many of the 
leaders, Xenophon abandons his project, without bitterness or 
resentment, and he urges his supporters to abandon it too. His 
reason is at once simple and powerful: the projected founding 
threatens the unity and, therefore, the safety and well-being of the 
army (5.6.32). Xenophon’s apparent ambition, in other words, does 
not blind him to the less lofty but more basic and foundational 
constituents of the good—his own good as well as that of the 
soldiers. Although he is tempted by rarefied political prospects, his 
prudence is not for a moment dulled or dazzled by them; he remains 
self-possessed and dignified when he suffers their loss, and he does 
not attack those responsible for his disappointment, when doing so 
would cause further disunity and thus further harm to the army and 
to himself.” 

As the army appears to be nearing Greece, the soldiers begin to 
consider more attentively how to get home with something to show 
for their efforts. They come to think that by electing a single ruler 


with full executive authority—a “monarch” (6.1.31)—they will likely 
take in more plunder on the way, for the army will then operate 
more stealthily and decisively. And so they consider electing 
Xenophon. In some ways, Xenophon is attracted by the prospect of 
becoming the sole ruler of the army: his honor will be greater among 
his friends, he writes, and his name will be greater when it arrives in 
the city (of Athens); he might also perchance be the cause of some 
good for the army (6.1.20). Yet he hesitates, he goes on to say, since 
the future is unclear to every human being, and he might instead 
lose the reputation he has acquired. Being thus at a loss, he sacrifices 
to Zeus the King, who indicates very clearly that he should neither 
seek the monarchy nor accept it. And so, as the army seems about to 
elect him, Xenophon withdraws his name from consideration. At 
first, he tries to argue that it will be neither profitable for the army 
nor very safe for himself to be elected sole ruler, as long as a Spartan 
man is present (i.e., the unnamed Cheirisophus). For, as Xenophon’s 
speech helps to remind us, the Spartans are, at this point in time, the 
undisputed masters of the Hellenic world and would be hostile to an 
army headed by an Athenian. Yet the soldiers are not persuaded.© 
Only after the foreboding signs from Zeus are revealed do they 
relent: Zeus is a strong weapon in the arsenal of Xenophon’s 
leadership. 

By this time, however, the army is hardly governable at all. Barely 
two or three days later, an assembly of the soldiers, over the 
adamant objection both of their newly elected “monarch,” 
Cheirisophus, and of Xenophon, decide to blackmail a friendly 
Greek city, Heracleia, and to extort a large sum of money from it. 
When this ill-advised plan aborts, all the Arcadians (and Achaeans) 
in the army—more than half the total number—constitute 
themselves into a separate force and elect their own generals, 
thinking that they will then be free of the obligation to share their 
plunder. As a result of this virulent assertion of ethnicity, the army is 
broken up into three parts, with Xenophon leading a weak 
contingent of barely 1,700 hoplites. The Arcadians go one way, 
Cheirisophus and his contingent go another, and Xenophon is forced 
to make his way with scanty troops through a hostile country. 


This was an act of stunning ungratefulness on the part of the 
Arcadians, who were not only being very selfish but by their 
secession putting Xenophon’s life, as well as that of many fellow 
soldiers, in serious jeopardy. One might have expected Xenophon to 
feel bitterness at this development: after all, didn’t the secessionists 
owe him their lives?“ Indeed, Cheirisophus, whose monarchy is 
effectively ended barely a week after it begins, is both dispirited by 
the fact and feels hatred for the Arcadians, and he will allow their 
safety to be undermined (6.2.9-14). But Xenophon’s attitude is 
notably different, as he toils and runs risks to reunite the army. The 
Arcadians’ plundering campaign turns into a disaster; they suffer 
grave losses, and about 4,000 of them find themselves besieged on a 
hill and in danger of being annihilated. When Xenophon hears of 
their desperate plight, he gathers his small contingent and delivers a 
short but impressive speech in which he urges his men to go to the 
rescue (6.3.12-18). In that speech, Xenophon states that it would be a 
most noble deed to save so many Greeks. He also says that the god, 
perhaps, wishes to humble the boastful Arcadians and to put those 
who, like themselves, begin everything with the gods in a place of 
greater honor.“ But Xenophon’s crucial argument is this: “If [the 
Arcadians] are destroyed, there is no safety for us either, such being 
the numbers and the confidence of [our] enemy” (6.3.12). In other 
words, Xenophon does not for a moment think of avenging himself, 
or of abandoning the ungrateful Arcadians, if by doing so he would 
also harm himself and those he rules. Being human, he probably did 
feel some bitterness at the treatment he had met with. Nevertheless, 
he steadfastly kept to the more profitable as well as nobler course, 
for, unlike Cheirisophus, he knew how to keep his heart in check. 

The daring rescue of the Arcadians is a resounding success. The 
army is soon reunited, and the former generals, including 
Xenophon, are reinstated. Yet the Greeks, who will now proceed to 
the mouth of the Hellespont, are on a collision course with Sparta 
and face a most difficult dilemma: on the one hand, they can hardly 
disband their army, for most of them have no money to sail home, 
and individually they would risk slavery or death in Asia (5.6.13); on 
the other, by remaining united they represent a major annoyance 


and even a threat to Sparta’s imperial control of the region. 
Xenophon depicts, with his usual equanimity and self-restraint, the 
abuses that the Greeks experience at the hands of imperious or 
corrupt Spartan officials. Xenophon the general must steer a course, 
for himself and the army, amid Spartan pressures and demands that, 
as he makes perfectly clear, are rarely models of prudence, justice, or 
gentleness. In one instance, the Spartan admiral in charge of the 
Hellespont region, Anaxibius—motivated by the promise of a 
Persian bribe (7.1.2)—promises a wage to the soldiers if only they 
agree to cross over to Byzantium. Having sailed across, however, the 
Greeks do not receive the promised wage. Instead, Anaxibius orders 
them to get out of Byzantium at once and to proceed by land 
through a hostile region of Thrace, no supplies being provided. 
Thus, as the gates of Byzantium are being shut on the soldiers and 
they are apprised of their impending march, they immediately turn 
around and charge the city. Hammering at the gates, they scream 
that they are being thrown to the enemy and treated most unjustly. 
In their anger, they break down the gates, rush in, and cause a 
general panic. Xenophon, fearing that irreparable harm is about to 
come “to the city, to himself, and to the soldiers,” manages to stop 
the mad onrush (7.1.18). He first gets the soldiers to calm down; he 
then tells them that he is not surprised that they are angry and think 
they are suffering terribly, having been so deceived. But, he warns, 
should they gratify their anger and avenge themselves on the local 
Spartans while sacking a blameless city, they will be declared the 
common enemies of just about the whole Hellenic world. Xenophon 
reminds them of the fate of imperial Athens, which, despite 
immense resources, was defeated in war by Sparta and its allies. The 
present army does not stand a chance against what would be an 
even larger Spartan coalition: “By the gods, let us not be mad, nor be 
shamefully destroyed as enemies of our fatherlands, our friends, and 
our relatives.” He concludes: “I advise you, since you are Greeks, to 
try to obtain justice by being obedient to those who are at the head of 
the Greeks. And should you fail in this, we must nevertheless, even 
though wronged, not be deprived of our return to Greece at least” 
(7.1.29-30). 


Xenophon urges, then, unqualified obeisance to the Spartans. 
Some have seen in this an illustration of his base servility toward 
Sparta, but that view is off the mark. Xenophon is trying to keep the 
gates of Greece open for the army; he urges obeisance to the 
Spartans for the same reason that Theopompus, his surrogate, urged 
defiance toward the Persian king earlier: each was the best course in 
the circumstances. For if it is true that virtue without weapons is 
powerless to achieve safety, as Theopompus had put it, the other 
side of this assertion is true as well: Spartan weapons, even without 
virtue, can powerfully threaten the safety and well-being of the 
army. More generally, Xenophon knows that it is sometimes 
necessary simply to accept one’s powerlessness to avenge an 
injustice suffered at the hands of a much stronger party.“ Of course, 
this does not mean that one should be indifferent to injustice: 
Xenophon relates how he tried to alleviate, insofar as he could, the 
harmful consequences of Spartan abuses.~ Yet he also acted on the 
recognition that the failure to accept the basic fact of Spartan 
hegemony, with many of its unsavory consequences, would likely 
produce for the army and himself what Cyrus’s rash charge at 
Cunaxa had produced for him: defeat and destruction at a moment 
when victory could already be tasted. 

There are, however, limits to Xenophon’s obeisance, and we 
conclude our narrative with a brief treatment of this issue. After 
having stressed repeatedly the necessity to obey the Spartans, 
Xenophon recounts how he flagrantly disobeyed one powerful 
Spartan official and induced the rest of the army to follow his lead. 
Some time after those events, the Spartan in question, Aristarchus, 
the new governor of Byzantium, ordered the Greeks to march to the 
Chersonese, a region of the Pontus under Spartan control. The 
soldiers wished to sail back to Asia, but this was strictly forbidden 
by Aristarchus, who warned that his triremes would sink the 
Greeks’ transports if they tried.“ A third path, however, opened up: 
a Thracian warlord, Seuthes, proposed to hire the army in a bid to 
reconquer the kingdom that had belonged to his father. After 
nocturnal and secret negotiations, Xenophon accepts Seuthes’ 
proposal, and he gets the army to accept it, too, and to ignore 


Aristarchus’s orders. But how can one explain Xenophon’s decision 
to ignore him? To be sure, Aristarchus was no friend of the army: he 
had already sold into slavery, at the first opportunity, at least 400 of 
the soldiers (7.2.6). Yet by obeying and marching away, the Greeks 
could escape his abuses; besides, these shameful sales had been 
ordered by Anaxibius, and Xenophon had not been unwilling to 
obey him. It is also true that the ordered march would have been a 
dangerous one and that dwelling in the Chersonese promised many 
difficulties (7.2.15; cf., however, 5.6.25). Yet the difficulties and 
dangers of a winter campaign in Thrace promised to be very 
significant, too (7.2.22), and later events would, at least to some 
extent, bear out this promise (7.4). The wisdom of Xenophon’s 
decision, then, is not immediately apparent, especially given his own 
repeated exhortations to obey the Spartans. A new circumstance, 
however, casts that decision in a different light: there were ominous 
signs that a Spartan plot was afoot to murder Xenophon or, worse 
still, to turn him over to the Persians (7.2.12-16). There are good 
reasons to think, in other words, that Xenophon decided to take the 
army to Thrace and to disobey the Spartan Aristarchus because 
doing so promised greater safety for himself, even though it would 
mean, in all likelihood, no easy return to Greece either for the army 
or for himself. Admittedly, the Greeks would be spared in the end 
the price of their disobedience, but they owed this good fortune to 
chance: the Spartans suddenly declared war on the Persian 
Tissaphernes, and, becoming overnight in need of soldiers, they 
began to court the army (7.6.1). 

But isn’t Xenophon’s decision, then, somewhat questionable? 
Wasn't it his duty, as a general, to accept what were, after all, merely 
risks, at least if his failure to accept them would cause the gates of 
Greece to be shut indefinitely on the soldiers? Shouldn’t a general 
look first to the long-term interests of his men? Xenophon takes up 
this objection directly, toward the end of the campaign in Thrace, in 
a speech in which he defends himself against the accusation of angry 
soldiers who were charging that, having smooth-talked them into 
going to Thrace, he had stolen their wages (7.6.7-38). Xenophon 
replies that his accusers are being altogether senseless, or very 


ungrateful (7.6.23). Indeed, he claims that precisely in the matter of 
Thrace, he displayed the greatest zeal for and dedication to the 
welfare of the army. In the first place, he had to put off his own 
return to Greece in order to lead the army into Thrace; he had 
already taken his leave, by that point, and was sailing home, covered 
in praise and glory, yet he chose to come back when he heard that 
the Greeks were not doing well: Xenophon tried to help his 
comrades if he could (7.6.11, cf. 7.2.8-9). Moreover, he led the Greeks 
into Thrace only when the Spartans would not permit them to sail 
back to Asia, where they wished to go. Indeed, the soldiers 
themselves, when they saw their options, unanimously said that 
Seuthes should be followed, and they unanimously voted to follow 
him. How then could Xenophon have wronged them, when he 
merely led where they all thought it best to march (7.6.14 cf. 7.3.1- 
14)? As for the vexing question of the unpaid wages, Xenophon 
proclaims forcefully his innocence: he swears by all the gods and 
goddesses that, far from having stolen anything, he himself received 
nothing from the faithless Seuthes, not even what he was privately 
promised, nor did he accept certain payments that other leaders took 
(7.6.16—20 cf. 7.5.1—-4).% 

After adducing a few additional elements of self-defense, 
Xenophon ends his speech by asking the soldiers to compare their 
present situation with his own: whereas the soldiers have spent the 
winter in Thrace in relative abundance and safety (after having 
experienced dearth and danger); whereas they preserved and even 
added to their glory by defeating the barbarians of Europe, after 
defeating those of Asia; and whereas their prospects for the future 
now seem quite bright, Xenophon has become, through his 
dedication to the soldiers, the target of calumnies, hatred, and 
powerful enmities (7.6.31-35). The reader who compares 
Xenophon’s eloquent apology with his narrative ought to be 
persuaded that he acted with signal Socratic nobility when he led the 
army into Thrace: he had learned from Socrates that there is no 
essential difference between a good general and a good household- 
manager.© 


CONCLUSION: XENOPHON, SOCRATES, AND THE POLITICAL LIFE 


The Socratic education of Xenophon perfected his capacity for 
political leadership by developing and enhancing his ability to 
resolve successfully (some of) the permanent dilemmas of rule: 
having mastered the “kingly art,” he was in a position to reconcile, 
in a manner at once effective and humane, the demands of justice 
and power, of persuasion and force, of divine guidance and human 
prudence. Most important, Xenophon’s investigation of virtue, 
carried out under the guidance of Socrates, enabled him to reconcile, 
in a truly remarkable manner, the often conflicting demands of the 
noble and the good, of morality and self-interest. 

One can also see, however, that Xenophon and Socrates are in 
some respects very different kinds of men. Xenophon is the manlier 
of the two, and, insofar as he befriends Cyrus for the sake of wealth, 
he rejects the extreme continence toward money of the happy but 
indigent Socrates. Above all, a potentially far-reaching difference 
between them comes to light. The crucial scene where Xenophon 
consults with Socrates, only to choose to befriend Cyrus, would 
appear to indicate that unlike his teacher he is yearning for a political 
life (3.1.4-10). Xenophon certainly performs many political deeds in 
the Anabasis, and he makes many speeches, not only with 
consummate skill but also with zest; he seems to view the political 
life as a source of excitement, challenge, and worthwhile reward, 
whereas Socrates sees in it only burdens and a not-too-serious 
distraction from philosophy. Xenophon, in short, seems to be 
politically ambitious. If he deserves the name of “philosopher-king,” 
he differs from the Platonic type at least to the extent that he is not 
unwilling to rule.” 

But doesn’t this difference entail that Xenophon is no Socratic, 
since he judges the political life to be superior to the philosophic? Is 
the Anabasis a story of “ascent” because it depicts Xenophon’s 
abandonment of “Socrates” for the greater rewards of “Cyrus”? 
Does Xenophon share the view of Callicles that philosophy, though 
suitable for the young, must eventually cede its place to politics lest 


it destroy virtue and, therewith, happiness?“ I answer these 
questions in the negative. In the first place, the evidence suggests 
that Xenophon is not primarily driven by political ambition when he 
first accepts the invitation of Proxenus. Not only does Xenophon 
leave Athens without apparently knowing of Cyrus’s projected 
expedition, but once he reaches Asia, he makes no visible attempt to 
secure a position of rule for himself in Cyrus’s army.“ Indeed, 
Xenophon writes that he follows Cyrus “neither as a general, nor a 
captain, nor a soldier”; he is content to follow in a private capacity, 
not to say as a Socratic (3.1.4). Moreover, when Xenophon decides to 
assume the shared rule of the army, after the murder of the Greek 
generals, he is acting out of necessity, not ambition: either he rules, 
or he will likely forfeit his life (3.1.13-14). It is true that Xenophon’s 
ambition would appear to be whetted, when this necessity is 
relaxed, in the latter part of the expedition: he aspires to found a city 
in the Pontus region, and he is attracted by the prospect of becoming 
the sole ruler of the army. In the latter case, he says that he is 
attracted by such political goods as “greater honor among his 
friends,” “a greater name in the city (of Athens),” and the 
preservation of his “reputation” (6.1.20-21). Yet even as these two 
episodes do show that Xenophon is drawn, at least for a moment, to 
rarefied political prospects, they also bring out another crucial 
concern. Recall that Xenophon first decided to leave Athens not only 
to befriend Cyrus but also because his situation as a Socratic had 
become somewhat precarious there (see note 12); founding a city in 
Asia and dwelling in it for a while would therefore have appealed to 
him, irrespective of any ambition, because it would give him a 
refuge as a Socratic and a recent befriender of Cyrus.“ Moreover, the 
Anabasis intimates that Xenophon is attracted to the sole rule of the 
army less for the sake of greater honor or reputation than for the 
sake of “a greater name in the city (of Athens)”: since he has failed to 
found a city in Asia, he expects to have to return to Athens and 
surmises that a “great name” might reduce the risk of a public 
accusation there.4 The two episodes, in short, bring Xenophon’s 
concern with personal security to the fore with as much clarity, at 
least, as any political ambition. 


There are substantial reasons to conclude, in other words, that the 
differences between Xenophon and Socrates regarding the political 
life are not nearly as significant as they first appear. Indeed, this 
conclusion is confirmed by a bird’s-eye view of the Anabasis. We 
recall that the expedition recounted in the work lasts less than two 
years, and it is far from clear that Xenophon’s political involvement 
extends much beyond it.2 When he returns to Hellas, he tells us, he 
settles near Olympia, where, as his corpus as a whole attests, he 
pursues a life centered on philosophic reflection and writing. Over a 
period of what must have been several years he becomes the author 
of an oeuvre that ranks him among the preeminent authors of 
antiquity. Moreover, his reflections embraced not only political 
topics, as well as his own political experiences, but also, if the 
Socratic writings are a reliable guide, scientific topics. Equally 
important, Xenophon argues throughout the Socratic writings that 
Socrates is the pinnacle of human excellence: he proclaims Socrates— 
and Socrates alone—to be blessed, and such as a best and happiest 
man would be. If Xenophon lives a political life, then, for the time 
that he does, he never ceases to look up to Socrates and to the life he 
embodies. 

The weight of the evidence is therefore that Xenophon shares 
Socrates’ view of the essential superiority of philosophy, the life 
dedicated to the pursuit of truth, over the political life. It is not 
necessarily the case, of course, that they agree in every respect about 
the political life. Xenophon is attracted to honor, for example, more 
obviously than Socrates is. Yet even—and precisely—Xenophon’s 
admission that he would like to obtain “greater honor among his 
friends” suggests that he seeks honors above all from competent 
judges of his abilities and accomplishments: honors from the 
shortsighted or the misguided are of limited appeal to him. Even 
here, in other words, Xenophon’s Socratic education left him a 
superior ruler and a more self-sufficient human being, less enslaved 
to the fickle approval of the unwise and better able to maintain his 
poise, serenity, and wit, as he does repeatedly and remarkably 
throughout the Anabasis, under the strain of undeserved 
unpopularity. 


But how does one explain, at the end of the day, that Xenophon 
lives a political life, for the time that he does, and fails to follow 
Socrates in every respect? Are readers to conclude, with one eminent 
scholar, that Xenophon did not think he was capable of imitating 
Socrates in every respect? Did he choose a mixed life that was more 
attuned to his specific abilities and inclinations, which tended 
toward politics, and thereby also seek to avoid becoming a Socratic 
caricature?” Under this interpretation, the title of the Anabasis might 
refer to a sort of “coming of age”: Xenophon would be depicting 
how he became his own man after he left Socrates. Alternatively, 
was Xenophon’s political life the essentially unintended 
consequence of a youthful and (in some respects) rash decision to 
befriend Cyrus, which was motivated by a desire for nonpolitical 
goods, especially wealth and security—a life, however, which 
Xenophon lived to the fullest as long as circumstances made it his 
lot? 

There is certainly evidence (as the four previous paragraphs have 
suggested) that Xenophon presents himself in the Anabasis as more 
of a political man and less of a philosopher than he really is. He 
chooses to stress his differences with Socrates and to downplay the 
more important respects in which he follows him, thereby creating 
an exaggerated impression of these differences. But why does 
Xenophon do this? Why does he only intimate the truth that he is 
“Theopompus,” the young philosopher from Athens (2.1.12-13)? I 
suggest that his self-presentation is an element in a larger strategy to 
encourage the public toleration of philosophy and (in particular) to 
defend Socrates. On this issue, readers are even entitled to speak of a 
difference of approach between Xenophon and Plato. For whereas 
Plato’s strategy is, at least in part, to create the category of “the 
sophist” and to criticize and ridicule the representatives of sophistry 
while bestowing fulsome praise upon Socrates, the representative of 
the rival category of “the philosopher,” Xenophon’s rhetorical 
strategy is to make himself, or his political accomplishments, a 
bridge between philosophy and the city. Xenophon depicts himself, 
as much as is possible or desirable, as someone who shares the 
concerns and traits of more ordinary political types, even as he 


celebrates Socrates; he depicts his own political accomplishments in 
a way that must elicit the respect and admiration of these types, 
even as he indicates that, despite all his successes, Socrates is 
essentially superior to him and even a primary cause of the successes 
in question. Xenophon thereby instills in the men of political 
ambition, if not a clear recognition of the superiority of the 
philosopher, at least a degree of toleration for him. There is certainly 
evidence in Xenophon’s corpus that he did not wish simply to 
reproduce Plato’s critique of sophistry. Moreover, a crucial scene of 
the Anabasis (discussed at the beginning of this introduction) in 
which Xenophon depicts an evening of dancing strongly suggests 
that his solution to the problem of presenting alluringly (what we 
have called) cultural sophistication to an audience reared to esteem 
manliness, freedom, and valor much more highly than philosophy 
was to dress that “culture” in a martial garb (6.1.4-13).2 

The reader of the Anabasis ought to investigate and resolve the 
question of Xenophon’s primary motivation when he leaves Socrates 
to befriend Cyrus. But it should be clear already that if Xenophon 
lives a political life for a time, it is not because he misunderstands or 
rejects Socrates’ critical analysis of that life. He agrees with Socrates 
that there is no essential difference between the rule of an army and 
the rule of a household, whereas men of “ordinary” political 
ambition believe that the rule of an army (or of a city) is 
fundamentally different from, and superior to, domestic or economic 
rule. Nor does Xenophon call into question, by his life as a whole or 
his writings, the essential superiority of theory to practice, of 
“Socrates” to “Cyrus.” For this reason, I am inclined to view the title 
of the Anabasis, insofar as it refers to Xenophon’s “ascending” from 
the one to the other, as containing a subtle and characteristic touch 
of irony: to leave Socrates in order to befriend Cyrus cannot be 
described, at the end of the day, as an unambiguous ascent, and 
Xenophon knew this very well indeed. 
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BOOK I 


CHAPTER 1 


To Darius and Parysatis were born two sons, the older Artaxerxes 
and the younger Cyrus. When Darius fell sick and suspected the 
end of his life to be near, he wished both sons to be at his side. (2)? 
Now the older happened to be present, but Cyrus he summoned 
from the province over which he had made him satrap; he had also 
appointed him general of all the troops that assemble on the plain of 
Castolus.* So Cyrus ascended‘ from the coast, taking Tissaphernes as 
a friend,? and he ascended with three hundred Greek hoplites,4 with 
Xenias the Parrhasian as their commander.’ (3) When Darius had 
died and Artaxerxes was settled in the kingship, Tissaphernes 
slandered Cyrus to his brother, saying that he was plotting against 
him.? And he believed this and had Cyrus seized, so that he might 
put him to death. Their mother, however, interceded and sent him 
back again to his province. 

(4) After he departed, having been in danger and dishonored, 
Cyrus began planning how he would avoid being subject to his 
brother ever again but rather, if he were able, would rule as King 
instead of him. Parysatis, their mother, was on the side of Cyrus, for 
she loved him more than the ruling King, Artaxerxes. (5) And, as for 
those who came to him from the King, Cyrus would make them all 
such that they became friends more to himself than to the King, and 


then he would send them back. Of the barbarians: with him, he took 
care that they would be capable of making war and would also be 
well disposed to him. (6) He went about assembling his Greek force 
as secretly as he could, in order that he might catch the King as 
unprepared as possible. 

This is how he carried out this collection of troops: he passed the 
word to the garrison commanders of all the garrisons he had in the 
cities to secure men from the Peloponnese as numerous and as good 
as possible, on the grounds that Tissaphernes was plotting against 
their cities.2 For the Ionian cities had anciently belonged to 
Tissaphernes, having been given to him by the King, but at that time 
they all had revolted to Cyrus, except for Miletus. (7) In Miletus, 
Tissaphernes perceived in advance those who were planning to do 
the same—to revolt to Cyrus—and he killed some of them and 
banished others. But Cyrus took up the exiles and brought an army 
together, and besieged Miletus by both land and sea, and he was 
trying to restore the exiles. And this, then, was another of his 
pretexts for assembling an army. (8) He sent to the King and claimed 
that, since he was his brother, these cities should be given to him 
rather than be ruled by Tissaphernes, and his mother assisted him 
on this. As a result, the King did not perceive the plot against 
himself but believed that Cyrus was spending on armies because he 
was at war with Tissaphernes. As a result, he was not the least bit 
vexed that they were at war, for Cyrus also sent to the King the 
tribute that arose from the cities of Tissaphernes that he happened to 
hold. 

(9) Another army was being collected for him in the Chersonese, 
opposite Abydus, in the following manner! Clearchus was a 
Lacedaemonian exile. After having associated with him, Cyrus came 
to admire him and gave him ten thousand darics.* Taking the gold, 
he collected an army with these funds and, setting out from the 
Chersonese, made war on the Thracians who dwelt above the 
Hellespont; and he was benefiting the Greeks. As a result, the cities 
on the Hellespont voluntarily contributed money to him for the 
maintenance of his soldiers. This army also was thus being nurtured 
for him without being detected. 


(10) Aristippus the Thessalian happened to be a guest-friend of 
his; and being hard-pressed by members of a rival faction at home, 
he went to Cyrus and asked him for two thousand foreign troops 
and for three months’ wages, on the grounds that in this way he 
would prevail over the rival faction. Cyrus gave him four thousand 
troops and six months’ wages and asked him not to come to terms 
with his rivals until he had again deliberated with him. Thus also 
this army in Thessaly was being nurtured for him without being 
detected. 

(11) He bade Proxenus the Boeotian, who was a guest-friend of 
his, get as many men as possible and report to him, on the grounds 
that he wished to campaign against the Pisidians, since these 
Pisidians were making problems for his country. He bade 
Sophaenetus the Stymphalian and Socrates the Achaean, these also 
being guest-friends of his, get as many men as possible and to come, 
indicating that together with the Milesian exiles he would be making 
war on Tissaphernes. And these acted accordingly. 


CHAPTER 2 


When it seemed to him time to march upcountry, he used the 
pretext that he wished to expel the Pisidians from his land 
altogether, and it was ostensibly against them that he gathered 
together both his barbarian and his Greek force. He then also 
ordered both that Clearchus report there with whatever army he had 
and that Aristippus reconcile with those at home and send him the 
army he had. Xenias the Arcadian, who led the mercenary force in 
the cities for him, he ordered to come with all his troops, except a 
number sufficient to guard the acropolis of each city. (2) He 
summoned also those who were besieging Miletus, and he bade the 
exiles campaign with him, promising that if he accomplished nobly 
the object of his campaign, he would not cease until he restored 
them to their homes.' They obeyed with pleasure, for they trusted 


him; and they reported to Sardis with their weapons.’ (3) Xenias 
arrived in Sardis with up to four thousand hoplites from the cities; 
Proxenus was present with one thousand five hundred hoplites and 
five hundred light-armed troops; Sophaenetus the Stymphalian with 
one thousand hoplites; Socrates the Achaean with about five 
hundred hoplites; and Pasion the Megarian arrived with three 
hundred hoplites and three hundred peltasts.* Both he and Socrates 
were among those who had been campaigning over Miletus. 

(4) So these arrived in Sardis for Cyrus. But observing this and 
holding the preparation to be too great for one against the Pisidians, 
Tissaphernes went to the King as quickly as he could with about five 
hundred cavalry troops! (5) And when the King heard from 
Tissaphernes of (Cyrus’ľs expedition, he began making 
counterpreparations. Cyrus set out from Sardis with those I 
mentioned, and he marched three stages, twenty-two parasangs, 
through Lydia to the Maeander River. Its width was two plethra, 
and over it was a bridge of seven boats bound together.™ (6) 
Crossing this, he marched through Phrygia, one stage, eight 
parasangs, to Colossae, a city inhabited, prosperous, and large." 
Here he remained seven days. And Menon the Thessalian arrived 
with one thousand hoplites and five hundred peltasts, Dolopians, 
Aenianians, and Olynthians.® 

(7) From here he marched three stages, twenty parasangs, into 
Celaenae, a city of Phrygia, inhabited, large, and prosperous. Here 
Cyrus had a royal residence and hunting ground stocked with wild 
animals, which he would hunt on horseback whenever he wished to 
exercise both himself and his horses.° Through the middle of the 
park flows the Maeander River, whose sources were under the 
palace. It flows also through the city of Celaenae. (8) There is also a 
palace of the Great King in Celaenae, fortified, at the foot of the 
acropolis, at the springs that are the sources of the Marsyas River. It 
too flows through the city, and it empties into the Maeander. The 
width of the Marsyas River is twenty-five feet. Here Apollo is said to 
have flayed Marsyas, having defeated him after he had challenged 
his wisdom, and to have hung his skin in the cave where the sources 
[of the river] are.2 On account of this, the river is called the Marsyas. 


(9) Here Xerxes is said to have built both this palace and the 
acropolis of Celaenae, when he was retreating from Greece after his 
defeat in the battle* Here Cyrus remained thirty days, and 
Clearchus the Lacedaemonian exile arrived with one thousand 
hoplites, eight hundred Thracian peltasts, and two hundred Cretan 
archers. At the same time Sosis the Syracusan also reported with 
three hundred hoplites, as did Sophaenetus the Arcadian with one 
thousand hoplites.* Here Cyrus held a review in the park and 
counted the Greeks; and there were eleven thousand Greek hoplites, 
five hundred peltasts, and five hundred light-armed troops, two 
hundred Cretans, eight hundred Thracians. In all, they numbered 
thirteen thousand. 

(10) From here he marched two stages, ten parasangs, to Peltae, an 
inhabited city. He remained there three days. During this time 
Xenias the Arcadian celebrated the Lycaea with sacrifices? and held 
an [athletic] contest, and the prizes were golden strigils.* Even 
Cyrus watched the [athletic] contest. 

From here he marched two stages, twelve parasangs, to Ceramon 
Agora, an inhabited city, the farthest in the direction of the territory 
of Mysia. (11) From here he marched three stages, thirty parasangs, 
to Pedion Cayster, an inhabited city. He remained there five days. 
He owed his soldiers more than three months’ wages, and they often 
went to his headquarters and demanded it. He continually 
expressed his hopes, and he was clearly distressed; for it was not in 
keeping with the character of Cyrus not to give them their pay, if he 
had it. (12) Here Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis, King of the Cilicians, 
came to Cyrus; and it was said that she gave Cyrus a great deal of 
money. In any case, Cyrus did then pay four months’ wages to the 
army. The Cilician queen had a bodyguard of Cilicians and 
Aspendians, and it was said that Cyrus had intercourse with the 
Cilician [queen]. 

(13) From here he marched two stages, ten parasangs, to 
Thymbrium, an inhabited city. Here beside the road was the so- 
called spring of Midas, king of the Phrygians, at which it is said that 
Midas hunted the satyr, mixing the spring’s water with wine.¥ 


(14) From here he marched two stages, ten parasangs, to 
Tyriaeum, an inhabited city. There he remained three days. And the 
Cilician queen is said to have asked Cyrus to display his army to her. 
So he, wishing to display it, held a review of Greeks and barbarians 
on the plain. (15) He bade the Greeks deploy themselves and take 
their places for battle, following their own custom, and bade each 
put his own troops in order.‘ So they deployed at four deep. Menon 
and those with him had the right side, Clearchus and those with him 
the left, and the other generals the center. (16) Cyrus first reviewed 
the barbarians, who were passing by deployed in troops and 
companies.“ Then, passing by in a chariot with the Cilician in her 
carriage, he reviewed the Greeks. They all had bronze helmets, 
purple tunics, greaves, and shields that had had their covers 
removed. (17) When he had passed by all of them, he stopped his 
chariot in front of the middle of the phalanx,’ sent Pigres the 
interpreter to the Greek generals, and ordered them to advance the 
entire phalanx with weapons facing forward; and they passed this 
order to their soldiers. When the trumpet sounded, they advanced 
with weapons forward. After this, advancing faster and faster of 
their own accord and with a shout, the soldiers began to run toward 
the camp; (18) and there was great fear among the barbarians, as 
both the Cilician [queen] fled in her carriage and those in the market 
fled, leaving their wares behind. The Greeks arrived at the camp in 
laughter; the Cilician [queen] was filled with wonder, having seen 
the splendor and order of the army; and Cyrus was pleased, having 
seen such fear in the barbarians provoked by the Greeks. 

(19) From here he marched three stages, twenty parasangs, to 
Iconium, the last city of Phrygia. There he remained three days. 
From here he marched five stages, thirty parasangs, through 
Lycaonia. He turned this country over to the Greeks to be 
plundered, on the grounds that it was hostile. (20) From here Cyrus 
sent the Cilician [queen] off to Cilicia by the quickest road, and along 
with her he sent soldiers that Menon had, as well as Menon himself. 
Cyrus marched with the others through Cappadocia, four stages, 
twenty-five parasangs, to Dana, a city inhabited, large, and 
prosperous. There he remained three days. At this time Cyrus 


executed Megaphernes, a Persian man, a wearer of the royal purple, 
and a certain other of his subordinates, a powerful one, charging 
them with plotting against him.® 

(21) From here he attempted to invade Cilicia. The approach was a 
wagon road, exceedingly steep and, if anyone opposed, impossible 
for an army to enter on. Syennesis was said to be on the heights, 
guarding the approach, so Cyrus remained a day on the plain. On 
the next day a messenger arrived saying that Syennesis had left the 
heights because he had perceived that the army of Menon was 
already in Cilicia, beyond the mountains, and because he had heard 
that Tamos was sailing from Ionia to Cilicia with triremes of the 
Lacedaemonians and of Cyrus himself.: (22) So Cyrus then ascended 
the mountains, since no one opposed it, and he saw the tents where 
the Cilicians were on guard. From here he went down onto the plain, 
which was vast and beautiful, well watered, and full of all sorts of 
trees and vines. It brought forth a great deal of sesame, millet, 
panicum, wheat, and barley; and a high and protecting mountain 
range surrounded it on all sides, from sea to sea. (23) Going down 
across this plain, he marched four stages, twenty-five parasangs, to 
Tarsus, a large and prosperous city of Cilicia, where Syennesis, the 
king of the Cilicians, had his palace. Through the middle of the city 
flowed a river named the Cydnus, two plethra in width. (24) The 
inhabitants of this city, except those with shops, left with Syennesis 
for a fortified place in the mountains; those inhabiting the seacoast, 
in Soli and Issus, also remained. (25) Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis, 
arrived in Tarsus five days before Cyrus. 

During the crossing of the mountains to the plain, two companies 
of Menon’s army perished. Some said that they had been cut down 
by the Cilicians while taking some plunder; others said that they had 
perished while wandering about, having been left behind and not 
being able to find either the rest of the army or the roads. They were 
one hundred hoplites. (26) When the others arrived, angry over the 
loss of their fellow soldiers, they plundered Tarsus, both the city and 
the palace that was in it. 

Now Cyrus, when he marched into the city, sent for Syennesis to 
come to him, but the latter said that he had never before put himself 


in the hands of anyone stronger than himself, nor was he then 
willing to come to Cyrus—until his wife persuaded him, and he 
received pledges.‘ (27) After this, when they were together with each 
other, Syennesis gave Cyrus a great deal of money for his army, 
while Cyrus gave him gifts which are believed to be honors from a 
king: a horse with a golden bridle, a golden necklace, bracelets, a 
golden dagger, a Persian robe; and Cyrus said that his land would 
no longer be plundered and that he could take back the captives that 
had been taken as plunder, if they anywhere chanced upon them. 


CHAPTER 3 


Here Cyrus and his army remained twenty days, for the soldiers 
said that they would go no farther, for they now suspected that they 
were going against the King. They said that they were not paid for 
this. At first clearchus tried to use force to get his own soldiers to go 
on, but they threw stones at both him and his pack animals, 
whenever they began to go forward. (2) Clearchus at this point 
narrowly escaped being stoned to death. Later, when he realized 
that he would not be able to use force, he summoned an assembly of 
his own troops. First he stood and wept for a long time, and when 
they saw him, they were filled with wonder and fell silent. 

Then he spoke as follows: (3) “Men and soldiers, do not wonder 
that I am troubled by our present affairs. For Cyrus became my 
guest-friend, and when I was in exile from my fatherland he both 
honored me in other respects and gave me ten thousand darics. On 
receiving these, I did not deposit them for my private use or 
squander them on pleasures: I spent them on you. (4) First I made 
war against the Thracians, and with you I took vengeance on them 
on behalf of Greece and drove them from the Chersonese, for they 
wished to take away this land from the Greeks who inhabited it. 
When Cyrus called, I marched with you, so that if he needed 
anything, I might benefit him in return for the good things I 


experienced at his hands. (5) Since you do not wish to march along, 
it becomes necessary for me either to betray you and make use of 
Cyrus’s friendship, or to play false with him and be with you. 
Whether I will be doing what is just, I do not know, but I will at any 
rate choose you, and I will suffer with you whatever may be 
necessary. And no one will ever say that I was leading the Greeks 
against the barbarians and then that I betrayed the Greeks and chose 
the friendship of the barbarians; (6) but since you are not willing to 
obey me or to follow, I will follow along with you and will suffer 
whatever may be needed. For I believe that to me you are fatherland, 
friends, and allies, and with you I think that I would be honored 
wherever I may be, but separated from you I think I would not be 
sufficient either to benefit a friend or to defend against an enemy. 
Hold firm to this judgment, then, that wherever you go, I will go 
also.” 

(7) Thus he spoke. The soldiers, both his own and the others who 
heard this, praised him because he said he would not proceed 
against the King. More than two thousand troops of Xenias and 
Pasion took their weapons and their baggage and camped with 
Clearchus. (8) Cyrus, being at a loss and distressed at these events, 
sent for Clearchus.* He was not willing to come, however, but 
unknown to the soldiers he sent a messenger and told Cyrus to take 
heart, for the matter would be settled as it needed to be. But he 
directed Cyrus to send for him, although he said that he himself 
would not come. 

(9) After this, he assembled his own soldiers, those who had come 
over to him, and anyone else who wished, and he spoke as follows: 
“Men and soldiers, it is clear that Cyrus’s position in relation to us is 
just as ours is in relation to him. For neither are we his soldiers any 
longer, since we are not following him, nor will he pay our wages 
any longer. However, that he believes he has been treated unjustly 
by us, I know. (10) Consequently, even if he sends for me, I am not 
willing to go; my shame is greatest, because I am aware that I have 
deceived him in everything, but I am also afraid that he might take 
me and punish me for the injustices he believes he has suffered at 
my hands. (11) Thus it seems to me not to be the time for us to sleep 


or to neglect ourselves but to take council as to what we must do in 
these circumstances. And for as long as we remain here, it seems to 
me we must consider how we will remain as safely as possible, and 
if it is now decided that we should leave, how we may leave as 
safely as possible, and how we will have provisions.* For without 
these, no benefit derives from either a general or a private person. 
(12) That man is worth a great deal as a friend to whomever he is a 
friend, and he is also a most harsh enemy to whomever he is hostile; 
and he has a force—infantry, cavalry, and naval—which we all alike 
see and know. For, as it seems to me, we are not seated so very far 
from it. Consequently, it is time for anyone to say whatever he 
judges to be best.” 

(13) Having said this, he ceased. After this, some stood up 
spontaneously to express their judgment, and others, whom he had 
prompted to do so, showed the extreme difficulty of either 
remaining or going, without the approving judgment of Cyrus. (14) 
Pretending to be in a hurry to proceed to Greece as quickly as 
possible, one proposed choosing other generals as quickly as 
possible, if Clearchus did not wish to lead them back; and as for 
provisions, that they should buy them at the market (the market was 
in the midst of the barbarian army) and pack up; then, that they 
should go and ask Cyrus for ships so they might sail back; and if he 
did not grant them ships, to ask Cyrus for a guide who would lead 
them back through friendly territory; and if he did not grant them a 
guide, to form into order as quickly as possible and to send troops to 
seize the heights in advance, in order that neither Cyrus nor the 
Cilicians take them first, “for from these Cilicians we seized and now 
possess many people and much property.” This one said such 
things. (15) After him, Clearchus spoke only so much: “Let no one of 
you say that I shall be general of this command, for I see many 
[reasons] why I must not do this. Say rather that no matter what man 
you choose, I shall obey him as much as I can, so you may see that I 
know how to be ruled as well as any human being.”™ 

(16) After him another stood up, showing the folly of the one who 
bade them ask for ships, as if Cyrus were making his expedition in 
reverse, and showing that it was “folly to ask for a guide from him 


whose undertaking we are ruining. And if we are going to trust the 
guide whom Cyrus grants us, why should we not also bid Cyrus 
seize the heights in advance for our sake? (17) I would hesitate to 
embark on the ships he might give us, lest he sink us with these very 
triremes, and I would be afraid to follow the guide he might give, 
lest he lead us to a place from which it will not be possible to leave. 
Since Cyrus is unwilling for us to leave, I would wish to go without 
his noticing it, which is not possible. (18) But I assert that this is 
nonsense. It seems to me that men should go to Cyrus—suitable 
ones, along with Clearchus—to ask him in what he wishes to use us. 
And if the action is of a similar sort to his previous use of foreign 
troops, we too should follow and not be worse than those who 
ascended with him previously. (19) If the action appears greater than 
the previous one, and more laborious and dangerous as well, we 
expect that he should either persuade us before he leads us on or be 
persuaded by us and dismiss us in friendship. For in this way, if we 
follow as his friends, we would also follow more eagerly, and if we 
go away, we would go away safely. Whatever he says to this should 
be reported here, and we, after listening, should deliberate about it.” 

(20) This was decided, and after choosing men, they sent them 
with Clearchus, and they asked Cyrus the questions that had been 
decided upon by the army. He answered that he heard that 
Abrocomas, a man who was his enemy, was at the Euphrates River, 
twelve stages distant.“ It was against him that he said he wished to 
go. And if he should be there, he said that he desired to punish him, 
“but if he should have fled, we will deliberate about this there.” (21) 
After hearing this, the elected deputies reported to the soldiers. 
There was for some the suspicion that he was leading them against 
the King, but it was nevertheless decided to follow. They asked also 
about their wage, and Cyrus promised to give all of them half again 
as much as they received previously, three half-darics per month for 
each soldier instead of a single one. Not even at this point did 
anyone hear, openly at least, that he was leading them against the 
King. 


CHAPTER 4 


From here he marched two stages, ten parasangs, to the Psarus 
River, whose width was three plethra. From here he marched one 
stage, five parasangs, to the Pyramus River, whose width was one 
stadion. From here he marched two stages, fifteen parasangs, to 
Issus, the farthest city of Cilicia, on the sea, inhabited, large, and 
prosperous. (2) Here they remained three days. And the thirty-five 
ships from the Peloponnese arrived for Cyrus, and Pythagoras, a 
Lacedaemonian, was admiral over them. Tamos, an Egyptian, had 
led them from Ephesus, along with twenty-five other ships of Cyrus. 
He had been besieging Ephesus with them, when it was friendly to 
Tissaphernes, and he had joined Cyrus in making war on it. (3) 
Cheirisophus the Lacedaemonian, who had been sent for by Cyrus, 
also arrived with the ships, with seven hundred hoplites. He 
remained the general over these, under Cyrus. The ships were 
moored beside Cyrus’s tent. Here also the Greek mercenaries from 
Abrocomas, after revolting from him, arrived for Cyrus; they were 
four hundred hoplites, and they joined the campaign against the 
King. (4) From here he marched one stage, five parasangs, to the 
“gates” between Cilicia and Syria. These were two walls, and 
Syennesis and a Cilician garrison held the inner one, the one toward 
Cilicia, but a garrison of the King was said to guard the one toward 
Syria. Between these flows a river named the Carsus, a plethrum in 
width. The whole distance between the walls was three stadia. And 
it was not possible to go across by force. For the passage was 
narrow, and the walls reached down to the sea, and overhanging it 
were sheer rocks; gates had been set in both walls. (5) It was on 
account of this passage that Cyrus had sent for the ships, that he 
might disembark hoplites both inside and outside the gates and get 
through by using force against the enemy, if they defended the 
Syrian gates. Cyrus thought that Abrocomas would do this very 
thing, since he had a large army. Abrocomas did not do this, 
however, but when he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia, he turned 


from Phoenicia and marched back to the King’s side with, as was 
said, an army of three hundred thousand. 

(6) From here Cyrus marched through Syria one stage, five 
parasangs, to Myriandus, a city inhabited by Phoenicians and on the 
sea. It was a place for trade, and many merchant ships were moored 
there. He remained there seven days. (7) Xenias the Arcadian 
general and Pasion the Megarian embarked on a boat, put on it their 
most valuable things, and sailed away. They did so, as it seemed to 
most, out of wounded honor, because Cyrus had allowed Clearchus 
to retain their soldiers, those who had gone over to him with the 
intention of going back to Greece again, not against the King. After 
they had disappeared, word went around that Cyrus was pursuing 
them with triremes. And some prayed that they be taken, on the 
grounds that they were cowards, and others pitied them if they 
should be captured. 

(8) After calling the generals together, Cyrus said, “Xenias and 
Pasion have left us, but let them know well that they have neither 
run away in secret, for I know where they have gone, nor escaped 
my reach, for I have triremes with which to take their boat. But, by 
the gods, I will not pursue them, nor will anyone say that I make use 
of someone as long as he is present but when he wishes to go away, I 
seize them, treat them badly, and rob their property. But let them go 
in the knowledge that they are acting worse to us than we are to 
them. And yet I do have their children and wives under guard at 
Tralles. Still, they shall be deprived not even of these, but they shall 
take them back because of their former virtue toward me.” 

(9) He said this; and if any of the Greeks were dispirited about the 
ascent, upon hearing of Cyrus’s virtue, they followed along with 
greater pleasure and more eagerly. 

After these things, Cyrus marched four stages, twenty parasangs, 
to the Chalus River, which was a plethrum in width, full of large and 
tame fish, which the Syrians believed to be gods and allowed no one 
to harm,“ and not the doves either. The villages in which they 
camped belonged to Parysatis, having been given for her 
livelihood.” 


(10) From here he marched five stages, thirty parasangs, to the 
sources of the Dardas River, whose width was a plethrum. Here was 
the palace of Belesys, who was ruler of Syria, and a large and 
beautiful park, with all that the seasons bring forth. But Cyrus cut it 
down and burned down the palace. 

(11) From here he marched three stages, fifteen parasangs, to the 
Euphrates River, which was four stadia in width. And there is 
inhabited there a large and prosperous city, called Thapsacus. Here 
they remained five days; and Cyrus, after sending for the generals of 
the Greeks, said that their route would be to Babylon, against the 
Great King. And he bade them tell this to their soldiers and persuade 
them to follow. (12) They held an assembly and reported this, and 
the soldiers became angry with the generals. They said the generals 
had known this for a long time but had hidden it, and they said that 
they would not go forward unless someone should give them 
money, just as was done in the case of those who had ascended with 
Cyrus to his father on a previous occasion, and who did not go to do 
battle but upon the summons of Cyrus’s father. 

(13) The generals reported this to Cyrus, and he promised to give 
to each man five mina of silver when they arrived in Babylon, and he 
promised as well the full wage until he brought the Greeks back to 
Ionia again. The greater part of the Greek army was persuaded in 
this way, but Menon—before it was clear what the other soldiers 
would do, whether they would follow Cyrus or not—gathered his 
own army apart from the others and he spoke as follows: (14) “Men, 
if you are persuaded by me, you will be honored by Cyrus more 
than the other soldiers, even without facing dangers or working 
hard. What, then, do I bid you do? Cyrus now needs the Greeks to 
follow him against the King. Now I say you must cross the 
Euphrates River before it is clear what the other Greeks will answer 
to Cyrus. (15) For if they vote to follow, you will seem to be the 
causes, for you have begun the crossing, and Cyrus will both be 
grateful to you as having been the most eager, and he will also 
return the favor. And if any one knows how to do this, he does. If on 
the other hand the others vote against it, we all will go back again, 
but it is you he will treat as the most trusted, both for garrison duty 


and for captaincies, since you alone were obedient; and I know that 
you will obtain whatever else you need from Cyrus, as a friend.” 

(16) On hearing this, they were persuaded, and they crossed 
before the others answered. When Cyrus perceived that they had 
crossed, he both was pleased and, sending Glus to their army, said, 
“Men, I praise you now, but I will take care to see to it that you too 
will praise me, or no longer believe me to be Cyrus.” (17) So being 
filled with great hopes, the soldiers prayed that he enjoy good 
fortune, but to Menon it is said that he also sent magnificent gifts. 
After doing this, he began to cross, and the rest of the army followed 
him—all of it. While crossing the river, no one got wet above the 
breast by the river. (18) Those of Thapsacus said that this river was 
never before crossed on foot, except then, but only in boats—which 
then Abrocomas had burned, as he went on ahead, so that Cyrus 
might not cross. It seemed, then, that it was something divine and 
that clearly the river had made way for Cyrus, as to one who was 
going to be King. 

(19) From here he marched through Syria, nine stages, fifty 
parasangs. And they arrived at the Araxes River. Here there were 
many villages, filled with grain and wine. Here they remained three 
days, and procured provisions. 


CHAPTER 5 


From here he marched five desolate stages, thirty-five parasangs, 
through Arabia, keeping the Euphrates River on the right.” In this 
place the earth was entirely a plain, level like the sea and full of 
wormwood. And if there were any other shrubs or reeds, they were 
all fragrant like spices. (2) There was not a single tree but all sorts of 
wild animals: a great number of wild asses, many large ostriches, 
and bustards and antelopes as well. The horsemen sometimes 
chased these wild animals. Now the asses, whenever someone gave 
chase, would run ahead and stand still, for they ran much faster than 


the horses. And again, when the horses would approach, they would 
do the same thing; and it was not possible to catch them, unless the 
horsemen divided themselves and hunted in relays. The meat of 
those they captured was similar to that of deer, but more tender. (3) 
But no one caught an ostrich, and those horsemen who did give 
chase would stop quite soon. For it would get far ahead in its escape, 
partly with its feet by running and partly with its wings, raising 
them and using them like a sail. The bustards, on the other hand, it is 
possible to catch if one starts them suddenly, for they fly only a short 
distance, like partridges, and they tire quickly. Their meat was most 
pleasant. 

(4) Passing through this land, they arrived at the Mascas River, a 
plethrum in width. Here was a large deserted city, whose name was 
Corsote, and it was encircled by the Mascas. Here they remained 
three days and procured provisions. (5) From here he marched 
thirteen desolate stages, ninety parasangs, keeping the Euphrates 
River on the right, and he arrived at Pylae.~ In these stages many of 
the baggage animals perished of hunger, for there was no fodder nor 
any tree besides, but the land was altogether bare. Digging and 
fashioning millstones from along the river, the inhabitants lived by 
taking them to Babylon, selling them, and buying grain in return. (6) 
As for the army, their grain gave out, and it was not possible to buy 
any except in the Lydian market in Cyrus’s barbarian contingent, at 
four sigli for a capith of wheat flour or barley meal. The siglus has 
the value of seven and one-half Attic obols, and the capith contained 
two Attic choenices.“ Thus the soldiers subsisted by eating meat. 

(7) Among these stages he marched some very long ones, when he 
wished to reach either water or fodder. And once in particular, when 
a narrow and muddy place appeared, hard for his wagons to get 
across, Cyrus stopped with the best and most privileged around 
him, and he ordered Glus and Pigres to take some of the barbarian 
army and join in bringing the wagons across. (8) But when it seemed 
to him that they did so at their leisure, as if in anger he ordered the 
best of the Persians around him to join in hastening the wagons 
onward. Here, then, it was possible to observe some portion of their 
good order. For throwing down their purple robes wherever each 


chanced to be standing, they hurled themselves, just as one might 
run for victory, down a very steep hill, with their very expensive 
tunics and multicolored trousers, and some even with necklaces 
around their necks and bracelets around their wrists. Leaping at 
once into the mud with these on, they lifted the wagons out into the 
air more swiftly than one might have thought possible. 

(9) Upon the whole, then, it was clear that Cyrus was in haste 
during the entire journey and was not wasting time, except where he 
stopped for the sake of procuring provisions or for some other 
necessity. He believed that to the extent he could go faster, the more 
unprepared the King would be when he attacked, and to the extent 
he went with more leisure, the greater would be the army gathering 
for the King. And it was possible for anyone who paid attention to 
the King’s empire to see that it was strong in its extent of territory 
and number of people, but weak in the length of its roads and the 
separation of its forces, if someone should make war quickly. 

(10) On the other side of the Euphrates River during these desolate 
stages was a city prosperous and large, named Charmande. From it 
the soldiers purchased provisions, crossing over on rafts in the 
following way: they filled skins which they had as shelter coverings 
with light fodder, and then they brought them together and sewed 
them, so that the water would not touch the dry stuffing. On these 
they crossed over and took their provisions, both wine made from 
the date of the palm tree and bread made of millet, for this was very 
abundant in the country. 

(11) Here Menon’s soldiers and those of Clearchus fell into a 
dispute over something, and Clearchus decided that a soldier of 
Menon’s was unjust and beat him; and he returned to his own army 
and spoke about it. When the soldiers heard, they became harsh and 
severely angry with Clearchus. (12) On the same day, Clearchus 
went to the river crossing and there inspected the market, and was 
riding back to his own tent through Menon’s army with a few of his 
own troops with him. Cyrus had not yet arrived but was still 
marching there; and some one of Menon’s soldiers who was splitting 
wood, when he saw Clearchus passing through the camp, threw his 
axe at him. Now this one missed him, but another threw a stone at 


him, and then another, and then, with an outcry having been raised, 
many did so. (13) He fled to his own army and immediately called 
them to arms. Now the hoplites he ordered to remain there, with 
their shields placed against their knees, but he himself—with the 
Thracians and the more than forty horsemen who were with him in 
the army (who were mostly Thracians)“—marched against those of 
Menon, with the result that they were struck with fear, as was 
Menon himself, and they ran to arms. But some also stood still, being 
at a loss over the matter. (14) Now Proxenus, who happened to be 
coming up later, with a company of hoplites following, immediately 
led them into the middle of both armies and halted under arms, and 
he implored Clearchus not to do what he was doing. Clearchus 
became severely angry, however, because while he had nearly been 
stoned to death, Proxenus spoke of his experience in mild terms; so 
Clearchus ordered him to get out of the middle. (15) At this point 
Cyrus came up and inquired into the matter. He immediately took 
his javelins into his hands, and riding with those of his trusted 
troops who were present, he arrived in the middle and spoke as 
follows: (16) “Clearchus and Proxenus and other Greeks who are 
present, you do not know what you are doing; for if you begin a 
battle with each other, believe on this day that I will have been cut to 
pieces, and you not much later than I. For if our affairs go badly, all 
these barbarians whom you see here will become even more hostile 
to us than are those who are with the King.” (17) Hearing this, 
Clearchus came to himself. And both sides having ceased, they put 
their arms in their places. 


CHAPTER 6 


As they went forward from here, tracks of horses and dung kept 
appearing. The trail, they supposed, was from about two thousand 
horses. As these horsemen went forward they were burning fodder 
and anything else useful. So Orontes,“ a Persian man who was both 


a relative by birth to the King and said to be among the best of the 
Persians in things related to war, plotted against Cyrus, against 
whom he had previously made war, though he was later reconciled. 
(2) He said to Cyrus that if he would give him one thousand 
horsemen, he would either lay an ambush and kill the horsemen 
who were burning things ahead of them, or he would take many of 
them alive and prevent them from burning as they advanced; he 
would manage it so that they would never be able to see Cyrus’s 
army and make a report to the King. On hearing this, it seemed 
beneficial to Cyrus, and he bade him take a part of his contingent 
from each of the leaders. 

(3) Believing these horsemen of his were ready, Orontes wrote a 
letter to the King, saying that he would come with as many 
horsemen as he could, and he thus directed him to tell his own 
horsemen to receive him as a friend. Also included in the letter were 
reminders of his previous friendship and fidelity. This letter he then 
gave to a man worthy of trust, or so he thought; but the latter took it 
and gave it to Cyrus. (4) Having read it, Cyrus arrested Orontes and 
called into his tent the seven best of the Persians about him, and he 
ordered the Greek generals to bring up their hoplites and have them 
station themselves under arms around his tent. And they did this, 
bringing up about three thousand hoplites. (5) Clearchus, however, 
he also called inside as a counselor, for of the Greeks he seemed 
foremost in honor both to him and to the others. When he came out, 
he reported how the trial of Orontes went, for it was not forbidden. 

(6) He said that Cyrus began his speech like this: “I call you, men 
and friends, in order that by deliberating with you about what is 
just, in the eyes both of gods and of human beings, I will do it 
regarding Orontes here. First of all, my father gave him to me to be 
my subject. Then, being ordered by my brother, as he himself says, 
he made war against me and held the acropolis of Sardis. And by 
fighting against him, I made it seem best to him to stop making war 
against me, and we shook hands. And after these things,” he said, 
“Orontes, is there any way I was unjust to you?” He answered that 
there was not. (7) Again Cyrus asked, “Then did you later, even 
though you had been done no injustice by me, as you yourself agree, 


revolt to the Mysians and harm my territory to the extent that it was 
in your power to do so?” Orontes said he did. “Then did you not,” 
Cyrus said, “when you had again come to know your own power, 
go to the altar of Artemis, say that you repented, and, after 
persuading me, give me signs of trust and receive them from me?” 
To this too Orontes agreed. (8) “So having suffered what injustice at 
my hands have you now for the third time come to light plotting 
against me?” After Orontes said that he had suffered no injustice, 
Cyrus asked him, “Then do you agree that you have been unjust 
toward me?” “It is necessary,” said Orontes. After this Cyrus asked 
again: “Then could you still become an enemy to my brother, and a 
trusted friend to me?” And he answered, “Not even if I were to 
become such, Cyrus, could I ever still seem such to you, at least.” 

(9) To this, Cyrus said to those who were present, “Such things the 
man has done, and such as well does he say. Now you, Clearchus, be 
first among these in disclosing whatever judgment seems good to 
you.” Clearchus said this: “I counsel you to put this man out of the 
way as quickly as possible, so that there is no longer any need to 
keep guarding him, but instead there will be leisure for us—as far as 
he is concerned—to do good to these who are willingly friends.” 

(10) He said that the others joined in this judgment as well. After 
this, when Cyrus bade it, they grasped Orontes by the belt, 
indicating a decision for death, all of them having stood up, even his 
relatives. Then those to whom it had been ordered led him out. 
When those who had previously prostrated themselves before him 
saw him, even then did they prostrate themselves again, even 
though they knew that he was being led to his death. (11) After he 
was borne into the tent of Artapates, the most trusted of Cyrus’s 
mace bearers, no one ever again saw him either living or dead, nor 
did anyone who knew ever say how he died. Some supposed it to 
have been in one way, others in another. No tomb of his ever 
appeared. 


CHAPTER 7 


From here he marched through Babylonia three stages, twelve 
parasangs. On the third stage Cyrus made a review of the Greeks 
and of the barbarians, on the plain at about midnight. For it seemed 
to him that on the coming dawn, the King would arrive with his 
army to do battle. And he ordered Clearchus to lead the right wing, 
Menon the Thessalian the left, and he himself put his own troops in 
order. (2) After the review, as day was breaking, deserters from the 
Great King began arriving and reporting to Cyrus about the King’s 
army. And Cyrus, calling the generals and the captains of the Greeks 
together, deliberated about how he should fight the battle, and he 
himself exhorted them, encouraging them as follows: (3) “Men of 
Greece, I have led you forth as allies not because I am lacking in 
human beings, in barbarians, but because I believe that you are 
better and stronger than many barbarians, and because of this I have 
brought you too. So, then, be men worthy of the freedom which you 
have acquired and for which I consider you happy. For know well 
that I would choose freedom in exchange for all that I have and 
many times as much as well.~ (4) But in order that you too may 
know to what sort of contest you are going, I who know will teach 
you. Now their numbers are great, and they will come on with a 
great shout; but if you hold out against these [causes of fear], I think, 
moreover, I will even be ashamed that you will come to know what 
sort of human beings those of this our land are. If you are men and 
show daring,” I will make anyone of you who wishes to go back an 
object of envy for those back home, but I think I will make many of 
you choose things here by my side instead of those at home.” 

(5) Here Gaulites, a Samian exile who was present and was in 
Cyrus’s trust, said, “And yet, Cyrus, some say that you are 
promising much now because you are in a situation with danger 
approaching, but if anything turns out well, that you will fail to 
remember; and others say that even if you should remember and 
wish to, you would not have the power to pay back as much as you 
are promising.” (6) On hearing this, Cyrus said, “Well, men, my 
father’s empire extends to the south to the point that people are not 
capable of living because of the heat, and to the north to the point 
that they cannot because of the cold; and all that lies between these 


extremes my brother’s friends preside over as satraps. (7) If we win 
the victory, we will need to put you, our friends, in control of these. 
As a result, I do not fear that I may not have enough to give to each 
of my friends, if things go well, but that I may not have sufficient 
friends to whom to give. And to each of you Greeks I will also give a 
golden crown.” 

(8) And on hearing all this, they were much more eager 
themselves, and they also reported it to others. Then both the 
generals and some of the other Greeks went to him, expecting that 
they should know what they would get, if they should conquer. And 
he dismissed them only after he filled all their minds [with hopes]. 

(9) All those who were speaking with him kept urging him not to 
join the fight but to station himself behind them. On this occasion 
Clearchus asked Cyrus something like this: “Do you think, Cyrus, 
that your brother will do battle with you?” “Yes, by Zeus,” said 
Cyrus. “If he is indeed the son of Darius and Parysatis, and a brother 
of mine, I will not take all this without a fight.” 

(10) Now here, as they stood under arms, the number of Greeks 
with shields was ten thousand four hundred, of peltasts two 
thousand five hundred, and of barbarians with Cyrus one hundred 
thousand, and about twenty scythe-bearing chariots. (11) The enemy 
was Said to be one million two hundred thousand, and two hundred 
scythe-bearing chariots. There were also six thousand horsemen, 
over whom Artagerses ruled. These were stationed in front of the 
King himself. (12) Over the King’s army there were four rulers, 
generals and leaders—Abrocomas, Tissaphernes, Gobryas, and 
Arbaces—each with three hundred thousand troops. But of these, 
nine hundred thousand were present in the battle, with one hundred 
fifty scythe-bearing chariots. Abrocomas was late for the battle by 
five days, marching from Phoenicia. (13) These things were reported 
to Cyrus by those deserting from the enemy, from the Great King, 
before the battle; and after the battle, those of the enemy who were 
captured later reported the same. (14) From here Cyrus marched one 
stage, three parasangs, with his whole army, both Greek and 
barbarian, in order together. For he thought that on this day the King 
would do battle, for at the middle of this stage there was a deep 


trench that had been dug, five fathoms in width and three fathoms 
in depth. (15) This trench stretched up through the plain as far as 
twelve parasangs, as far as the wall of Media.“ There the canals flow 
from the Tigris River; there are four, each a plethrum in width and 
extremely deep, and grain-carrying boats sail on them. They empty 
into the Euphrates, and each is distant from the next by a parasang, 
and there are bridges over them. Beside the Euphrates there was a 
narrow passage between the river and the trench, about twenty feet 
in width. (16) The Great King made this trench in lieu of a defensive 
wall when he learned that Cyrus was marching toward him. 
Through this passage, then, both Cyrus and his army went, and they 
arrived on the inside of the trench. (17) Now on this day, the King 
did not fight, but many tracks of horses and people in retreat were 
visible. (18) Here Cyrus summoned Silanus the Ambraciot 
soothsayer and gave him two thousand darics;* he did so because 
on the eleventh day previous, after sacrificing, he said to him that 
the King would not fight within ten days. And Cyrus said, “Then he 
will not fight at all, if he will not fight within these ten days. But if 
you should be speaking the truth, I promise you ten talents.” This 
gold he gave him, when the ten days had gone by. (19) When the 
King did not hinder Cyrus’s army from crossing at the trench, it 
seemed both to Cyrus and to the others that he had given up the 
thought of fighting. As a consequence, on the following day Cyrus 
advanced more carelessly. (20) On the third day he was making his 
advance both sitting in his chariot and with only a few troops in 
order in front of him, while the greater part of his army was 
advancing in disorder, and many of their weapons were being 
carried for the soldiers on wagons and pack animals. 


CHAPTER 8 


And it was already about the time the market gets full, and the 
place he was going to stop was near, when Pategyas, a trusted 


Persian man among those close to Cyrus, came into sight riding at 
top speed with his horse in a sweat, and he immediately shouted to 
all he happened upon, in both the barbarian and the Greek tongue, 
that the King was approaching with a vast army, prepared for battle. 
(2) Then indeed much confusion ensued, for it seemed to the Greeks, 
and indeed to all, that he would fall on them at once in their 
disorder. (3) And Cyrus, leaping down from his chariot, put on his 
breastplate and, getting up on his horse, took his javelins in his 
hands; and he made announcements to all the others to arm fully 
and to take their positions, each in his own place in the order. (4) 
And then they indeed took their positions in great haste, Clearchus 
having the right wing, toward the Euphrates River, with Proxenus 
next, and others after him. Menon and his army held the left wing of 
the Greek force. (5) Of the barbarian force, up to one thousand 
Paphlagonian horsemen took their positions beside Clearchus on the 
right, as did the Greek force of peltasts, and on the left was Ariaeus, 
Cyrus’s lieutenant general, and the rest of the barbarian forces. (6) 
And Cyrus and his horsemen, as many as six hundred, were 
themselves armed with breastplates, with thigh-pieces, and—all of 
them except Cyrus—with helmets. Cyrus went into the battle with 
his head bare. And it is said that also other Persians run all the risks 
of war with their heads bare. (7) All the horses with Cyrus had 
armor on their foreheads and breastplates, and the horsemen also 
had Greek sabers. 

(8) It was already midday, and yet the enemy troops were not yet 
in evidence. But when it was afternoon, raised dust was becoming 
visible, like a white cloud, and some time later a sort of blackness on 
the plain, extending over a great distance. And as soon as they got 
closer, bronze began to flash, and both the spearheads and the 
companies came into view. (9) There were horsemen in white 
breastplates on the left of the enemy, and Tissaphernes was said to 
be their ruler. Next to these were troops with wicker shields and, 
next, hoplites with wooden shields reaching to their feet (and these 
were said to be Egyptians); and then there were still other horsemen 
and other bowmen. All these were marching according to their 
nation, each nation in a square filled with people. (10) And in front 


of them were chariots, spread out considerably from each other, the 
so-called scythe-bearing chariots. These had scythes extending out 
from the axles to the side and from the chariot boxes looking down 
toward the earth, so as to cut to pieces whatever they chanced upon. 
And the design was that these would drive into, and cut to pieces, 
the ranks of the Greeks. 

(11) As for what Cyrus had said when he called the Greeks 
together and exhorted them to endure the shouting of the 
barbarians, however, in this he was deceived. For it was not with 
shouting that they were coming forward but as silently as possible, 
and with calm, with an even step and slowly. 

(12) At this point Cyrus himself rode by with Pigres the interpreter 
and three or four others and shouted to Clearchus to lead his army 
against the enemies’ center, because the King was there. “And if we 
are victorious in this,” he said, “everything will have been 
accomplished for us.” (13) In spite of this, because he saw the center 
to be a compact mass and heard from Cyrus that the King was 
beyond the left wing of the Greeks (for so far was the King superior 
in numbers that even though he held his own center, he was beyond 
Cyrus’s left), Clearchus was not willing to draw the right wing away 
from the river, fearing that he might be encircled on both sides; and 
he answered Cyrus that he would take care that things went well. 
(14) At this critical moment, the barbarian army kept even in their 
advance, while the Greek, still remaining in the same place, was 
forming its order from those who were still coming up. 

And Cyrus, riding by not very close to his army, was gazing, 
looking off at each side, at both his enemies and his friends. (15) 
Seeing him from the Greek contingent, Xenophon, an Athenian, rode 
up so as to meet him and asked if he had any announcement to 
make. And he, halting his horse, said—and ordered him to tell 
everybody else—that the sacrifices were propitious and the victims 
were propitious. (16) While saying this, he heard a commotion 
running through the ranks, and he asked what this commotion was. 
Clearchus said that the watchword was already passing along for 
the second time. And he wondered who had announced it, and he 
asked what the watchword was. He answered, “Zeus Savior and 


Victory.” (17) On hearing this, Cyrus said, “But I accept it, and let it 
be so.” After he had said these things, he rode back to his own 
position. And the phalanxes were separated from each other by only 
three or four stadia when the Greeks both sang the paean and began 
to go against the enemy. 

(18) And when, as they advanced, a part of the phalanx surged 
forward, the part left behind began to run fast; at the same time they 
all shouted a war cry of the sort they raise to Enyalius, and all 
started to run.“ Some say that they beat their shields against their 
spears, to induce fear in the horses. (19) But before a bowshot 
reached them, the barbarians wheeled away and fled. And now the 
Greeks were pursuing with all their might but were shouting to one 
another not to run fast but to follow in order. (20) Regarding the 
chariots, some of them were carried along through the lines of the 
enemies themselves, others through the Greeks, but empty of 
charioteers. And when they saw them coming, they would stand 
aside. There was someone who was brought down, like one caught 
on a racecourse, panic-stricken. They said that not even he suffered 
anything, nor did any other of the Greeks suffer anything in this 
battle, except someone on the left wing was said to have been hit by 
a bowshot. (21) Now although pleased on seeing the Greeks being 
victorious over the part against them and giving pursuit, and 
although those around him were already prostrating themselves 
before him as King, Cyrus was nevertheless not led to go in pursuit; 
but keeping the order of six hundred horsemen in close array with 
himself, he paid attention to what the King would do, for he knew 
that he held the center of the Persian army. (22) And all those who 
rule barbarians hold the center of their troops when they lead them, 
believing that in this way they are in the safest place, if their strength 
is on both sides of them, and also that if they should need to 
announce something, the army would hear it in half the time. (23) 
Accordingly, although he then held the center of his own army, the 
King was nevertheless beyond Cyrus’s left wing. Since, then, no one 
opposite him was giving battle to him or to those of his troops set in 
order in front of him, he began to wheel round as if for an 
encirclement. (24) Then Cyrus, fearing that he might cut down the 


Greek force by getting in their rear, rode against him. Assaulting 
with his six hundred, he was victorious over those deployed in front 
of the King, and he turned their six thousand to flight. And it is said 
that he himself killed Artagerses, their ruler, with his own hand. (25) 
When this rout of the enemy occurred, Cyrus’s six hundred became 
scattered as they set out in pursuit, except for a very few who were 
left around him, mostly those called his “tablemates.” (26) While he 
was with these, he saw the King and the compact group around him; 
and he immediately ceased to hold back, but saying, “I see the man,” 
he rushed at him, struck him in the chest, and wounded him 
through his breastplate, as Ctesias the doctor says, who also says 
that he himself treated the wound. (27) As Cyrus struck him, 
someone hit [Cyrus] violently under the eye with a javelin; and then 
they did battle, the King and Cyrus and those about them, on behalf 
of each. How many died of those about the King was reported by 
Ctesias, who was with him; on the other side, Cyrus himself died, 
and the eight best of his staff lay dead upon him. (28) When he saw 
that Cyrus had fallen, Artapates, the most trusted of those who 
served him as macebearers, is said to have leaped down from his 
horse and embraced him. (29) Some say that the King ordered 
someone to slay him on Cyrus; others say that he drew his dagger 
and slew himself, for he had a golden one. And he wore a necklace, 
bracelets, and other adornments, just as the best Persians, for he had 
been honored by Cyrus because of his goodwill and fidelity. 


CHAPTER 9 


Thus then did Cyrus end his life, a man who, of all the Persians 
born since Cyrus the Elder, was both most kingly and most worthy 
to rule, as is agreed by all those reputed to have had direct 
experience of Cyrus. (2) For first, when still a boy, when he was 
being educated with his brother and with the other boys, he was 
believed to be the best of all at everything. (3) For all the boys of the 


best Persians are educated at the gates of the King. There one might 
learn moderation to a great degree, and it is not possible either to 
hear or to see anything shameful. (4) The boys observe those who are 
honored by the King, and they hear of them, as also with the others 
who are dishonored, so that directly from the time they are boys, 
they are learning how both to rule and to be ruled. (5) Here, then, 
Cyrus seemed to be, in the first place, both the most respectful 
among his age-mates and to obey his elders even more than his 
inferiors did. Next, he was the most loving of horses, and he 
managed them best. And of the deeds pertaining to war, and of both 
bowmanship and spear throwing, they judged him to be most loving 
of learning and most diligent in their practice. (6) And when it 
became suitable for his age, he was both most loving of the hunt 
and, indeed, most loving of running risks in pursuit of wild animals. 
Once, even with a she-bear charging him, he did not flee but falling 
in with her was dragged from his horse, and though he suffered 
some wounds and had visible scars from these, he killed her in the 
end; and the one who helped him first he made blessedly happy in 
the eyes of many. 

(7) When he was sent down by his father as satrap of Lydia, 
Greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia, and was also appointed as general 
of all on whom it was incumbent to muster in the plain of Castolus, 
he showed for himself first that he considered it to be of the utmost 
importance—if he made a treaty with someone, if he made an 
agreement with someone, or if he promised something to someone— 
not to be false in any respect. (8) And therefore the cities that turned 
to him trusted him, and men trusted him. When Cyrus made a 
treaty, even if someone was an enemy, he trusted that he would not 
suffer anything contrary to the treaty. (9) Accordingly, when he 
made war against Tissaphernes, all the cities voluntarily chose Cyrus 
instead of Tissaphernes, except the Milesians, and these were afraid 
of him because he was not willing to abandon their exiles; (10) for he 
showed by deed, and also said, that he would never abandon them, 
when once he had become their friend, not even if they should be 
reduced in number and not even if they should fare even worse. (11) 
If anyone ever did anything good or bad to him, he visibly tried to 


win victory [in this competition]. Some reported that he had a prayer 
in which he would pray to live long enough to win victory in 
requiting both those who benefited and those who harmed him. (12) 
Hence, in fact, the very greatest number desired to give up to him— 
and to this man alone of those of our time—their money, their cities, 
and their own bodies. 

(13) Nor yet could anyone say that he allowed malefactors and the 
unjust to laugh, but he punished them most unsparingly of all. 
Along the well-traveled roads it was often possible to see people 
deprived of their feet, hands, and eyes. Consequently, it became 
possible in Cyrus’s realm for both a Greek and a barbarian, if he did 
no injustice, to travel without fear wherever he might wish, while 
having with him whatever suited him. (14) On those in particular, 
however, who were good at war, it was agreed that he bestowed 
honor to an exceptional degree. At first his war was with the 
Pisidians and the Mysians. Campaigning in person against these 
lands, then, whomever he saw willing to run risks he made them 
rulers over the land he subdued and then honored them with other 
gifts, (15) so that the good appeared most happy, and the bad were 
considered worthy to be their slaves. There was therefore a great 
abundance of those willing to run risks for him, wherever one might 
think that Cyrus would perceive it. 

(16) As for justice, if anyone wishing to display it became manifest 
to him, Cyrus considered it all-important to make them richer than 
those who were greedy for gain from injustice. (17) Hence, in fact, 
many other things were handled justly for him, and he also made 
use of a true army. For his generals and captains, who sailed to him 
for the sake of money, came to know that to obey Cyrus nobly 
produced more gain than their wage each month.* (18) Moreover, if 
anyone served him nobly when he gave an order, he never allowed 
any such zeal to go without gratitude. Cyrus was therefore said to 
have had the best assistants for every task. (19) If ever he saw 
someone who was a clever and just manager,” both providing well 
for the country over which he ruled and producing revenue, he 
never took anything away but always gave him more. Consequently, 
they worked with pleasure and acquired with confidence, and, 


moreover, whatever anyone acquired, he least hid from Cyrus, for 
Cyrus manifestly did not envy those who were openly rich but did 
try to use the money of those who concealed it. 

(20) And as for friends—as many as he made, knew to be well- 
disposed, and judged to be capable coworkers in whatever he 
happened to wish to accomplish—he is agreed by all to have been 
the very best at taking care of them. (21) For the very same [reason] 
that he himself thought that he needed friends, namely, so that he 
might have coworkers, he himself also tried accordingly to be the 
best coworker for his friends to achieve whatever he perceived each 
to desire. 

(22) And as for gifts, I think, he received the most, at least for one 
man, and for many [reasons]; and these he most of all would give 
out to his friends, while considering the disposition of each of them 
and what he saw each to need the most. (23) And regarding all the 
things anyone sent to him to adorn his body, whether for war or for 
beautification, they say Cyrus said of them that his own body could 
not be adorned with all of them, and that he believed the greatest 
adornment for a man was friends who were beautifully adorned. 

(24) As for conquering his friends in the doing of benefits, it is not 
to be wondered at, since he was also more powerful; but as for 
outdoing his friends in caring and in being eager to gratify them, this 
seems to me more admirable. (25) Cyrus often sent half-empty jars 
when he found a wine that was particularly pleasant, saying that not 
for a long time indeed had he chanced upon a wine more pleasant 
that this one. “He therefore sends this to you and he asks that you 
drink it today with the friends you hold dearest.” (26) And often he 
would send halves of geese, of loaves of bread, and other such 
things, and would order the bearer to say, “Cyrus took pleasure in 
these things, so he wishes you too to taste of them.” (27) And 
whenever fodder was very scarce, while he himself was able to 
provide it on account of his many assistants and on account of his 
care, he would send it around and bid that his friends give this 
fodder to the horses that were bearing their bodies, “that they might 
not carry his very own friends while being hungry.” (28) And if ever 
he were passing where large numbers were going to see him, he 


would call his friends over and engage them in earnest conversation, 
in order to show whom he honored. Thus from what I hear, I, at 
least, judge that no one, Greek or Barbarian, has come to be loved by 
more.” 

(29) A sign of this is as follows: although he was a slave, no one 
deserted from Cyrus to join the King—except that Orontes 
attempted it. But the person Orontes thought to be trustworthy to 
himself, he very quickly found to have been more friendly to Cyrus 
than to himself. On the other hand, many deserted from the King to 
Cyrus when they became enemies to each other, and these moreover 
were those who were most cherished by him, believing that if they 
were good, they would obtain more deserved honor with Cyrus 
than with the King. (30) What happened at the end of his life is also a 
great sign both that he himself was good and that he was capable of 
judging correctly those who were trustworthy, well disposed, and 
steadfast. (31) For when Cyrus died, all those near him who were his 
friends and table companions died fighting on his behalf, except 
Ariaeus; for he happened to have been stationed on the left, as ruler 
of the cavalry. When he learned that Cyrus had fallen, he fled with 
the whole army he led. 


CHAPTER 10 


Here, then, the head of Cyrus was cut off, and his right hand as 
well. But the King and those with him fell, in their pursuit, upon the 
Cyrean camp; and those with Ariaeus no longer stood fast but fled 
through their own camp to the stopping place whence they had set 
out previously. This was said to have been a distance of four 
parasangs. (2) The King and those with him both plundered other 
things in great amounts and took the Phocaean woman, Cyrus’s 
concubine, the one who was said to be wise and beautiful. (3) As for 
the Milesian woman, the younger one, when she was captured by 
those with the King, she fled undressed to the Greeks in the baggage 


train who happened to have weapons. After falling into order, they 
killed many of those who were pillaging, but some of them also 
were killed. They nevertheless did not flee, but they saved her; and 
whatever else was within their lines, both possessions and people, 
they saved all this. 

(4) At this point the King and the Greeks were separated from 
each other by about thirty stadia: the latter pursuing those who were 
opposite them, in the belief that they were enjoying victory over all; 
the former pillaging, in the belief that they all had already won the 
victory. (5) But when the Greeks perceived that the King with his 
army was in their baggage train, and the King in turn heard from 
Tissaphernes that the Greeks had been victorious over the line 
opposed to them and that they had gone forward in pursuit, then the 
King gathered these things and put his own troops in order;* and 
Clearchus called Proxenus, for he was the nearest, and deliberated 
about whether they should send some or whether all should go in 
order to bring aid to the camp. (6) Meanwhile, it was clear that the 
King was advancing again, from behind them as it seemed. So the 
Greeks turned and began to prepare, expecting that he was coming 
in this direction and that they would stand up to him. But the King 
did not lead his troops in this direction but led them back by the way 
he had come, beyond the left wing, taking up those who had 
deserted during the battle to the Greeks as well as Tissaphernes and 
those who were with him. (7) For Tissaphernes had not fled in the 
first meeting, but he drove through the Greek peltasts along the 
river. He killed no one in his drive, for the Greeks stood apart and 
pelted them and threw their javelins. Episthenes the Amphipolitan 
was the commander of the peltasts, and he was said to have been 
prudent. (8) So since he had received the worst of it, Tissaphernes 
did not turn back again; but after arriving at the camp of the Greeks, 
he there happened upon the King, and forming up together again, 
they marched. 

(9) When they were on the left wing of the Greeks, the Greeks 
were afraid that they would attack that wing and, folding around 
them on both sides, would cut them down. So it seemed best to them 
to fold back this wing and put the river behind them. (10) While they 


were deliberating about this, the King passed by and positioned his 
phalanx in opposition to theirs, in the same arrangement as when at 
first he had come to do battle. When the Greeks saw that they were 
near and in order, again they sang the paean and attacked much 
more eagerly than they had before. (11) And again the barbarians 
did not stand up to them, but they started fleeing from farther away 
than they had before. And they pursued them as far as a certain 
village. Here the Greeks stopped. (12) For above the village was a 
hill, on which those for the King had turned [to face them]. No 
longer were they infantry, but the hill was full of horsemen, so that 
the Greeks did not know what was being done. They said that they 
saw the insignia of the King, a sort of golden eagle on a wooden 
shield, with its wings spread. (13) When the Greeks advanced even 
here, the horsemen indeed left the hill, no longer collected but 
different ones in different directions. The hill became bare of 
horsemen. Finally, all indeed had departed. (14) Now Clearchus did 
not go up on the hill, but stopping the army beneath it he sent Lycius 
the Syracusan and one other to the hill and bade them observe the 
things beyond the hill and report back what they were. (15) And 
Lycius drove and, after seeing, reported back that they were in 
headlong flight. This occurred nearly as the sun began to set. 

(16) Here the Greeks halted, put down their weapons, and rested. 
And at the same time they marveled that Cyrus was nowhere to be 
seen, nor did anyone else come from him; for they did not know that 
he had died, but they supposed that he had gone in pursuit or had 
gone forward in order to seize something. (17) And they themselves 
deliberated about whether to remain there and bring their 
provisions forward or go back to camp. So they decided to go back. 
And they arrived at their tents about suppertime. (18) Now this was 
how this day ended. They found most of their possessions to have 
been plundered, both their other things and especially if there was 
any food or drink. And as for the wagons that were full of barley 
and wine, which Cyrus had provided in order that if ever the army 
should be in severe need, he might make distributions to the Greeks 
—for there were said to have been about four hundred such wagons 
—also these, then, had been pillaged by those with the King. (19) 


Consequently, most of the Greeks were without dinner. They had 
also gone without breakfast, for before they had stopped for 
breakfast, the King had appeared. So they passed the night like this. 


a These parenthetical numbers are those of the Hude edition’s Greek text. 

b A satrap was the governor of a province of the Persian Empire. 

c The verb cognate with the title of the work, anabaino, is generally translated as 
“ascend.” 

d A hoplite was a heavily armed infantry soldier. 

e A barbarian was any non-Greek. 

f See Geograpical Note and Map 2. 

g See Glossary: Units of Value. 

h See Glossary: Guest-Friend. 

i See Glossary: Noble. 

j See Glossary: Trust. 

kA peltast was a lightly armed infantry soldier. 

1 See Glossary: Horseman. 

m A stage was one day’s march; a parasang was a bit more than three miles; a plethron 
was a bit less than one hundred feet. 

n See Glossary: Happy. 

o See Glossary: Royal Hunting Ground, Royal Residence. 

p See Glossary: Sacred, Sacrifices, Omens. 

q See Glossary: Custom. 

r A phalanx was a formation of heavily armed infantry soldiers. 

s A trireme was a Greek warship. 

t See Glossary: Trust. 

u See Glossary: At a loss. 

v See Glossary: Decide. 

w See Glossary: Human Being. 

x See Glossary: Good and Bad. 


BOOK I 


CHAPTER 1 


How, then, the Greek [force] was assembled for Cyrus when he 
campaigned against his brother Artaxerxes, what was done on the 
road up, how the battle went, how Cyrus met his end, and how the 
Greeks came back to their camp and went to rest thinking both that 
they had been victorious in everything and that Cyrus was alive, has 
been made clear in the foregoing account." 

(2) On coming together at daybreak, the generals were filled with 
wonder that Cyrus neither sent anyone else to indicate what they 
should do nor appeared himself. They decided, then, to pack up 
what they had, arm themselves, and proceed forward until they 
should meet with Cyrus. (3) When they were about to set out, as the 
sun was rising, there arrived Procles, the ruler of Teuthrania, born of 
Demaratus the Laconian, and Glus, the son of Tamos.* They said, 
“Cyrus is dead,” and said that Ariaeus had fled with the other 
barbarians to the stopping place from which they had set out on the 
day before; that Ariaeus said he would wait for them on that day, if 
they were going to come; but that he declared that on the next day 
he would go back toward Ionia, whence he had come. 

(4) On hearing this the generals took it hard, as did the other 
Greeks, when they learned it. Clearchus said this: “Would that 
Cyrus were alive! But since he is dead, report back to Ariaeus that 


we are victorious over the King and, as you see, there is no one who 
still comes out to fight with us; and if you had not come, we would 
now be marching out against the King. We proclaim to Ariaeus that, 
if he comes here, we will seat him upon the royal throne; for ruling 
belongs to those who are victorious in battle.” (5) After saying this, 
he sent the messengers back and, with them, Cheirisophus the 
Laconian and Menon the Thessalian; for Menon himself wished it, 
since he was a friend and a guest-friend of Ariaeus. 

(6) So they departed, and Clearchus waited for them. By 
slaughtering the oxen and the asses from the baggage train, the army 
provided for itself such food and drink as it could. To get firewood 
they advanced a short distance from their lines, in the place where 
the battle had been fought, and they used the many arrows which 
the Greeks had compelled the deserters from the King to throw 
away, the wicker shields, and the Egyptians’ wooden shields. And 
there were also many abandoned light shields and wagons for them 
to carry off. Using all these things, they boiled meat and ate on that 
day. 

(7) It was already about the time the market gets full, and heralds 
arrived from the King and Tissaphernes. The others were barbarians, 
but among them was one Greek, Phalinus, who chanced to be with 
Tissaphernes and was held in honor, for he pretended to be 
knowledgeable of whatever concerned tactics and hoplite battles. (8) 
Coming forward and calling the rulers of the Greeks, they said that 
since he chanced to be victorious and had killed Cyrus, the King 
ordered the Greeks to surrender their weapons, come to the King’s 
gates, and find for themselves something good, if they could. (9) So 
this is what the heralds of the King said, and the Greeks took it hard 
when they heard. Nevertheless, Clearchus said this much, that it was 
not for the victors to surrender their weapons. “But,” he said, “you, 
men and generals, answer them with the most noble and best 
answer you have; I will return at once.” For some one of his 
assistants called him to see the entrails that had been taken out of a 
sacrificial victim, for [Clearchus] chanced to have been sacrificing. 

(10) Then Cleanor the Arcadian, being the oldest, answered that 
they would die before they surrendered their weapons.? Proxenus 


the Theban said, “But I, Phalinus, wonder whether the King asks for 
our weapons as a conqueror or asks for them as gifts of friendship. 
For if it is as conqueror, why does he need to ask and not rather 
come and take them? But if he wishes to take them through 
persuasion, let him say what the soldiers will get if they gratify him 
in this regard.” (11) To this Phalinus said, “The King holds that he 
has won the victory, since he has killed Cyrus. For who is there who 
contends with him for the empire? And he believes that you too 
belong to him, since he has you in the middle of his own country, 
inside rivers that cannot be crossed, and since he has the power to 
lead against you so vast a multitude of people that you would not be 
able to kill them all even if he should offer them up to you.” 

(12) After this, Theopompus, an Athenian, said, “Phalinus, now, as 
you see, we have no other good except our weapons and our virtue.* 
In having our weapons, we think that we could make use of our 
virtue as well; but if we surrender these, we think we would also be 
deprived of our lives.* Do not think, then, that we will surrender to 
you the only goods we have, but with these we will do battle over 
your goods as well.” (13) Hearing this Phalinus burst out laughing 
and said, “But you are like a philosopher, young man, and what you 
say is not without charm. Know that you are a mindless fool, 
however, if you think that your virtue could prevail over the King’s 
power.” (14) It was said that some others were going soft and were 
saying that just as they had been trustworthy to Cyrus, so they 
would also be very worthwhile for the King as well, if he wished to 
become their friend, and that they would join with him in subduing 
others if he wanted to use them either in something else or in a 
campaign against Egypt. 

(15) At this time Clearchus returned, and he asked whether they 
had already given their answer. Phalinus interrupted and said, 
“Clearchus, each of these says something different, so you tell us 
what you say.” (16) He said, “I am glad to have seen you, Phalinus, 
and I think that all these others are also, for you are a Greek, and so 
too are we, as many as you see. Since we are in such circumstances, 
we are consulting with you about what we need to do regarding the 
issues of which you have spoken. (17) So, by the gods, give us the 


advice that seems to you to be most noble and best, and which will 
bring you honor in the future, when it is recounted that Phalinus, 
having once been sent from the King to order the Greeks to 
surrender their weapons, advised them like this. And you know that 
whatever advice you give us will of necessity be spoken of in 
Greece.” 

(18) Clearchus was leading him in this direction, for he wished 
that even the very ambassador from the King would counsel them 
not to surrender their weapons, in order that the Greeks might thus 
be more filled with good hopes. But contrary to Clearchus’s 
expectation, Phalinus turned the tables and said, (19) “If there were 
one hope in ten thousand for you to save yourselves by making war 
on the King, I would counsel you not to surrender your weapons. 
But if there is no hope of safety for you so long as the King is 
unwilling, I counsel you to save yourselves however you can.” (20) 
Clearchus said to this, “So, then, this is what you say. But report 
back from us that we think this: if we should have to be friends with 
the King, we would be more worthy friends if we have our weapons 
than if we surrender them to someone else; and if we should have to 
wage war, we would fight better if we have our weapons than if we 
surrender them to someone else.” 

(21) Phalinus said, “We shall report this back. But the King 
ordered us to tell you this too, that you have a truce if you remain 
here, but war if you go forward or go back. So speak, then, about 
this too, and say whether you will remain and have a truce, or 
whether I shall report back from you that there is war.” (22) 
Clearchus said, “Report back about this, then, that our decision is the 
very same as that of the King.” “What is it then?” asked Phalinus. 
Clearchus answered, “If we remain, a truce, but if we go forward or 
go back, war.” (23) He asked again, “Shall I report a truce or war?” 
Clearchus again answered the same, “Truce if we remain, but if we 
go forward or go back, war.” But what he would do, he did not 
indicate. 


CHAPTER 2 


So Phalinus and those with him went back, while Procles and 
Cheirisophus returned from Ariaeus; Menon, however, remained 
there with Ariaeus. These said that Ariaeus had stated that many 
Persians were superior to himself, and that these would not accept 
his ruling as King. “But if you wish to go back together, he bids you 
arrive at once, during the night; if you do not, he says he will go 
back tomorrow at dawn.” (2) Clearchus said, “But it must be done 
like this: if we arrive, just as you say; if we do not, do whatever you 
think is most advantageous for yourselves.” But what he would do, 
he did not tell even to these. (3) After this, with the sun already 
going down, he called the generals and captains together and said 
the following: “Men, when I was sacrificing, the sacrifices were not 
[propitious] for marching against the King, and it was not 
surprising, then, that they were not. For as I have now learned, in 
the middle between us and the King is the Tigris, a navigable river, 
which we would hardly be able to cross without boats, and boats we 
do not have. And surely it is not possible for us to remain here, for it 
is not possible for us to get provisions. But the sacrifices were very 
propitious for us to go to the friends of Cyrus. (4) So this, then, is 
what must be done: go away and have for dinner whatever you 
have. When the horn gives the signal to go to rest, pack up. And 
when it signals a second time, put your baggage up on the baggage 
animals. On the third, follow the part that leads, and keep the 
baggage animals on the side toward the river and the hoplites on the 
outside.” (5) On hearing this, the generals and captains went away 
and did as he had said. And from then on, Clearchus ruled and they 
obeyed—not because they elected him but because they saw that he 
alone was prudent where the ruler had to be, while the others were 
inexperienced. 

(6) The length of the road they had traveled from Ephesus in Ionia 
to the battlefield was ninety-three stages, five hundred thirty-five 
parasangs, sixteen thousand fifty stadia.” From the battlefield to 
Babylon there were said to be three hundred sixty stadia. 


(7) At this point, when it was dark, Miltocythes the Thracian 
deserted to the King with both the horsemen that were with him (as 
many as forty) and the Thracian infantry (as many as three 
hundred). (8) Clearchus, on the other hand, led the others in accord 
with what had been announced, and they followed. And at about 
midnight they arrived at the first stage, beside Ariaeus and his army. 
With the troops in order and armed, the generals and captains of the 
Greeks went together to Ariaeus. And the Greeks, Ariaeus, and the 
best of those who were with him swore oaths both that they would 
not betray one another and that they would be allies. The barbarians 
also swore that they would lead the way without deceit. (9) They 
swore all this after slaughtering a bull, a wolf, a boar, and a ram over 
a shield, the Greeks dipping a sword and the barbarians a lance. 

(10) After these pledges had been made, Clearchus said, “Come, 
then, Ariaeus, since the expedition is the same for both us and you, 
tell us your judgment about the route, whether we will go back on 
the very road on which we came, or do you think that you have 
thought of some other better road?” (11) And he said, “If we should 
go back on the one on which we came, we would completely perish 
of hunger. For we have no provisions now, and during the last 
seventeen stages, even while coming here, we were not able to take 
anything from the country. And if there was something there, we 
consumed it on our march here. Now we have in mind to pass along 
a longer road, but we will not be at a loss for provisions. (12) We 
must make the first days’ stages as long as we can make them, in 
order to separate ourselves from the army of the King by as much as 
possible. For if once we separate ourselves by a journey of two or 
three days, it will no longer be possible for the King to overtake us: 
he will not dare to follow with a small army, but if he makes a great 
expedition, he will not be able to travel swiftly. Perhaps he would 
also face a scarcity of provisions. This, then, is my judgment,” he 
said. 

(13) This sort of generalship was capable of nothing other than 
sneaking away or fleeing fast, but chance proved a more noble 
general. For when day came, they marched with the sun on their 
right, calculating that they would arrive with the setting sun at the 


villages of the country around Babylon. Now about this, then, they 
were not deceived. (14) But while it was still afternoon, they thought 
they saw enemy horsemen. And those Greeks who chanced not to be 
in order ran to their formations, and Ariaeus, who chanced to have 
been traveling in a wagon because he had been wounded, got down 
and put on his breastplate, as did those with him. (15) During the 
time in which they were putting on their armor, scouts who had 
been sent forward began returning, and they said that they were not 
horsemen but baggage animals grazing. All knew immediately that 
the King was encamped somewhere near, for there also appeared 
smoke in villages not far ahead. (16) Clearchus did not lead them 
against the enemy, however, for he knew that the soldiers were both 
exhausted and without food, and, further, it was already late. 

Still, however, he did not turn away, guarding against the 
appearance of taking flight, but as the sun set, he led the first troops 
straight into the nearest villages and camped. Even the very 
woodwork of the houses from these villages had been plundered by 
the King’s army. (17) These first troops nevertheless managed to 
camp in one way or another; but the later ones came forward in the 
dark and each had to bivouac as he chanced, and they made a great 
deal of noise as they called to one another. Consequently, the enemy 
heard them, and as a result the nearest enemy troops even took 
flight from their quarters. (18) This became clear on the next day, for 
neither was there a baggage animal any longer in evidence nor a 
camp nor smoke anywhere near. Even the King, as it seems, was 
struck with fear at the advance of the army. He showed this by what 
he did on the next day. 

(19) As the night wore on, however, fear fell upon the Greeks as 
well, and there was a commotion and din such as is likely when fear 
falls upon an army. (20) Clearchus, who happened to have with him 
Tolmides, an Elean, the best of the heralds of that time, ordered him 
—after announcing a call for silence—to proclaim that “the rulers 
give public notice that whoever points out the person who let an ass 
loose among the weapons will receive a payment of one talent of 
silver.” (21) After this had been proclaimed, the soldiers knew that 
their fear was empty and their rulers safe. As dawn came, Clearchus 


called for the Greeks to arm and fall into the formation they had 
used when the battle occurred. 


CHAPTER 3 


What I just wrote, that the King was struck with fear at their 
advance, was clear from the following: when he sent to them on the 
previous day, he had ordered them to surrender their weapons. But 
now, even as the sun was rising, he sent heralds to discuss a truce. 
(2) When the heralds came upon the sentries, they inquired after the 
rulers. When the sentries announced that they were there, Clearchus 
happened to be inspecting the formations, and he told the sentries to 
order the heralds to wait until he was at leisure. (3) After he had 
positioned the army so that its compact phalanx was beautiful to 
behold from every angle, and so that none of those without weapons 
was visible, he called the messengers, and he both went forward 
himself with the best-armed and best-looking of his soldiers and also 
told the other generals to do the same. 

(4) When he was near the messengers, he asked what they wanted. 
They said that they had come about a truce and were men qualified 
to carry reports both from the King to the Greeks and from the 
Greeks to the King. (5) He answered, “Report back to him, then, that 
there must be a battle first; for there is no breakfast, and there is no 
one who will dare to speak to the Greeks about a truce without first 
providing breakfast.” (6) After hearing this, the messengers rode 
away and quickly returned, by which it was clear that the King—or 
someone else who had the assignment of deciding this—was 
somewhere near. They said that what the Greeks had said seemed 
acceptable to the King and that they had arrived with guides who, if 
there were a truce, would lead them where they could get 
provisions. (7) Clearchus asked whether he was making a truce only 
with the men who were coming and going, or whether there would 


be a truce also with the others. “With all,” they said, “until what you 
say and do is reported back to the King.” 

(8) When they said this, Clearchus had them stand aside, and he 
deliberated. It was decided to make a truce quickly and to go and get 
provisions in peace. (9) Clearchus said, “I too am so decided. 
Nevertheless, I will not announce this right away, but I will delay 
until the messengers grow fearful that we may decide not to make 
the truce. I think, however,” he said, “that the same fear will arise 
also in our soldiers.” When it seemed the right moment, he reported 
that he accepted the truce, and he ordered them to lead at once to the 
provisions. 

(10) So they led, but Clearchus, even though he had made the 
truce, marched while keeping the army in order, and he himself 
commanded the rear guard. And they kept happening upon ditches 
and canals full of water, so that they were not able to cross without 
bridges. But they made crossings for themselves from palm trees 
which had fallen down, and they also cut down others. (11) And 
here it was possible to learn how Clearchus commanded, holding his 
spear in his left hand, his staff in his right. And if any of those who 
had been assigned to one of these tasks seemed to him to be 
shirking, he would pick out someone appropriate, and strike him, 
and at the same time he himself would get into the mud and take up 
the task, with the result that it shamed all who did not join him in 
earnest. (12) Those who were thirty years old had been assigned to 
it; but when they saw Clearchus in earnest, even the older ones took 
up the task. (13) Clearchus hurried much more, because he 
suspected that the ditches were not always so full of water, for it was 
not the season to be watering the plain. But he suspected that the 
King had let the water loose onto the plain in order to make it 
appear to the Greeks that there were many difficulties in marching. 

(14) On their march they arrived in villages in which the guides 
showed them where to get provisions. There was a great deal of 
grain and palm wine, and a sour drink made from the same by 
boiling. (15) As for the dates from the palms, ones like those one sees 
among the Greeks were kept for the servants, but those stored for 
the masters were handpicked, wonderful in their beauty and large 


size, and their appearance was no different from amber.® They also 
dried some and stored them as treats. And these were also pleasant 
with drink, though apt to lead to headaches. (16) Here the soldiers 
also ate the head of the palm for the first time, and many wondered 
at its form and the peculiarity of its pleasure. This too was 
exceedingly apt to lead to headaches. The palm from which the head 
was taken would wither up completely. 

(17) Here they remained three days. And from the Great King 
arrived Tissaphernes, the brother of the King’s wife, and three other 
Persians; and many slaves followed. When the Greek generals went 
to meet them, Tissaphernes first spoke as follows, through an 
interpreter: (18) “Men of Greece, I live as a neighbor to Greece, and 
when I saw that you had fallen into many evils, and insoluble ones, I 
considered it a great find if I were somehow able to ask the King to 
allow me to save you and return you to Greece. For I think that there 
would be no lack of gratitude for me, either from you or from all of 
Greece. (19) Knowing this, I kept asking the King, telling him that it 
was just for him to gratify me because I was the first to report that 
Cyrus was marching against him, because I arrived with aid at the 
same time as my report, and because I alone of those who were 
ordered against the Greeks did not flee, but I drove through and 
joined with the King in your camp (where the King arrived, after he 
killed Cyrus), and along with these troops who are now here with 
me, the very ones who were most faithful to him, I pursued the 
barbarians who were with Cyrus.” (20) And he promised me that he 
would deliberate about this. He ordered me to ask you why you 
campaigned against him, and I counsel you to give a measured 
answer, in order that if Iam able to secure some good for you from 
him, I may do it more readily.” 

(21) In response to this the Greeks stood apart and deliberated. 
And they answered, and Clearchus said, “We neither assembled 
together in order to make war on the King, nor were we marching 
against the King, but Cyrus found many pretexts, as you also know 
well, in order both to take you unprepared and to lead us up here. 
(22) When, however, we saw that he was in danger, we were 
ashamed before gods and human beings to abandon him, since 


previously we had presented ourselves to be benefited. (23) But 
since Cyrus is dead, we do not contend with the King over his rule, 
nor is there any reason why we would wish to harm the King’s land, 
nor would we want to kill him, but we would march homeward, 
unless someone should bother us. We shall try, however, with the 
help of the gods, to defend ourselves against anyone doing us 
injustice." If, on the other hand, someone takes the initiative in 
benefiting us, we will not be outdone in benefiting him too, at least 
to the extent of our power.” (24) Thus he spoke, and on hearing him, 
Tissaphernes said, “I will report this to the King, and will report 
back again to you what decision comes from him. Until I return, let 
the truce continue, and we will provide a market.” 

(25) And on the next day he did not return, with the result that the 
Greeks began to worry, but he returned on the third day and said 
that he had come back after having secured permission from the 
King that he himself save the Greeks, even though very many spoke 
against it, saying that it was not fitting for the King to release those 
who had campaigned against him. (26) Finally he said, “And now it 
is possible for you to receive pledges from us that, verily, we will 
render the country friendly to you and lead you back to Greece 
without deceit, while providing you with markets. And wherever 
we do not provide a market, we will allow you to take provisions 
from the country. (27) But you too will need to swear to us that, 
verily, you will march as through a friendly country, not damaging 
it, and taking food and drink only whenever we do not provide a 
market, but if we do provide a market, that you will purchase your 
provisions.” 

(28) They decided on these terms, and Tissaphernes and the 
brother of the King’s wife swore and offered their right hands to the 
generals and captains of the Greeks, and they received the same 
from the Greeks. 

After this, Tissaphernes said, (29) “Now, then, I will go back to the 
King. When I have accomplished what I must, I will return prepared 
to lead you back to Greece and to go back, I myself, to my own rule.” 


CHAPTER 4 


After this, having made their camps near to each other, both the 
Greeks and Ariaeus waited for Tissaphernes for more than twenty 
days. On these days both his brothers and other relatives arrived to 
visit Ariaeus, as did certain Persians to visit some of his followers.“ 
They encouraged them, and some brought pledges from the King to 
the effect that the King would not harbor ill will against them for 
their having campaigned with Cyrus or for anything else from the 
past. (2) While all this was happening, Ariaeus’s followers were 
clearly paying less attention to the Greeks. Consequently, they were 
not pleasing to the majority of the Greeks on this account, so going 
to Clearchus and to the other generals, these would say, (3) “What 
are we waiting for? Do we not know that the King would value 
destroying us above everything else, in order that other Greeks 
would also be afraid to march against the Great King? Even now he 
is leading us to remain here because his army has been scattered, but 
when his army has again been assembled, there is no way that he 
will not attack us. (4) And perhaps somewhere he is either digging a 
ditch or building a wall, so that our road may be impassable. For he 
will never wish—at least not voluntarily—that we, who are so few, 
return to Greece and report how we defeated the King right at his 
gates and returned home laughing about it.” 

(5) To those saying these things Clearchus answered, “Now I am 
considering all these things too, but I have in mind that if we go 
away now, we will seem to go away in war and to act contrary to the 
truce. Then, in the first place, no one will provide a market for us, 
nor a place from which to get food. Further, there is no one who will 
be our guide. And at the very moment we do this, Ariaeus will leave 
us at once, so we will not have a friend left, but even those who were 
friends before will now be our enemies. (6) Whether we must cross 
any other river, I do not know, but we do know that it is impossible 
to cross the Euphrates if our enemies are trying to prevent it. Nor yet 
indeed, if we need to fight, do we have horsemen as allies, while our 
enemies’ horsemen are both most numerous and worth a great deal. 


Consequently, if we are victorious, whom could we kill? And if we 
are defeated, it would not be possible for anyone to survive. (7) And 
as for the King, who has so many [advantages to serve] as allies, if he 
is eager to destroy us, I certainly do not know why he needs to 
swear an oath, give his right hand, swear falsely by the gods, and 
make his own pledges worthless in the eyes of both Greeks and 
barbarians.” Clearchus said many things like this. 

(8) In the meantime, Tissaphernes arrived with his own force, as if 
going off toward home, and Orontas arrived with his own force.® 
He also brought the King’s daughter in marriage. (9) Hence at length 
they began to march, with Tissaphernes being in the lead and 
providing a market. Ariaeus also, with Cyrus’s barbarian army, 
marched together with Tissaphernes and Orontas, and he also 
camped together with them.“ (10) The Greeks, however, looking on 
them with suspicion, made their way with their own guides, 
depending on themselves alone. They would on every occasion 
camp at a distance of a parasang or less from each other, and both 
were on their guard against one another, as against enemies, and this 
at once provoked suspicion.” (11) There were times when they were 
getting wood from the same place, or gathering fodder and other 
such things, that they came to blows with one another, so that this 
too provoked enmity. (12) After going through three stages, they 
arrived at the so-called wall of Media, and they advanced along its 
inner side.** It was built of baked bricks set in bitumen, twenty feet 
across and one hundred feet high. It was said to be twenty parasangs 
long, and it is not far from Babylon. 

(13) From here they marched two stages, eight parasangs, crossing 
two canals, one by a bridge and the other by seven boats yoked 
together. These were canals off the Tigris River, and from them in 
turn ditches had been cut that went across the country; the first were 
large, then they became smaller. Finally, there were very small 
channels, like the ones on the millet fields in Greece. 

And they arrived at the Tigris River. Near it was a large and 
populous city named Sittace, fifteen stadia distant from the river. 
(14) The Greeks then pitched their tents beside it, near a park that 
was large, beautiful, and thick with all sorts of trees, but the 


barbarians crossed the Tigris, and they were no longer visible. (15) 
After dinner Proxenus and Xenophon happened to be walking about 
in front of where the weapons were stacked. A person approached 
and asked the advance guards where he could see Proxenus or 
Clearchus. He was not looking for Menon, and this though he was 
from Ariaeus, Menon’s guest-friend. (16) When Proxenus said, “I 
myself am the one you are looking for,” the person said the 
following: “Ariaeus and Artaozus, who were faithful to Cyrus and 
are well disposed to you, sent me, and they bid you be on your 
guard lest the barbarians attack you during the night. There is a 
large army in the nearby park. (17) They also bid you send a guard 
to the bridge over the Tigris River, since Tissaphernes has in mind to 
tear it down during the night, if he can, so that you may not cross 
over, but may be hemmed in between the river and the canal.” (18) 
On hearing this, they led him to Clearchus, and they reported what 
he said. On hearing it, Clearchus was exceedingly agitated and 
fearful. 

(19) A certain young man among those present gave it some 
thought and said that it was not consistent for them to speak both of 
launching an attack and of tearing down the bridge. “For clearly the 
attackers must either win victory or lose. Now if they win, why must 
they tear the bridge down? Even if there were many bridges, we 
would not have any place to which we could flee and save ourselves. 
(20) But if we win, they will not have any place to which to flee, if 
the bridge has been torn down. Nor would anyone be able to come 
to help them, if the bridge has been torn down, although there are 
many troops on the other side.” 

(21) After hearing this, Clearchus asked the messenger how much 
territory there was between the Tigris and the canal. He said that 
there was a great deal and that there were villages as well as many 
large cities in it. (22) Then it was realized that the barbarians had 
sent this person out of concern that the Greeks might take down the 
bridge and remain on the island, having as defenses the Tigris on 
one side and the canal on the other, and that they might get their 
provisions from the land in the middle, for it was vast and good, and 
there were present on it also those who would work it, and, further, 


it could also be a refuge from which to harm the King, should 
anyone so wish. (23) After this, they went to rest. Nevertheless, they 
did send a guard to the bridge. No one attacked from any quarter, 
nor did any of their enemies come to the bridge, according to the 
guards’ report. (24) When it was dawn, they crossed the bridge of 
thirty-seven yoked boats, on their guard as much as possible, for 
some of the Greeks from Tissaphernes reported that the barbarians 
were going to attack as they were crossing. But this was false. As 
they were crossing, however, Glus was visible to them with other 
scouts, to see if they were crossing the river. When he saw, he rode 
off. 

(25) From the Tigris they marched four stages, twenty parasangs, 
to the Physcus River, a plethrum in width; there was a bridge over it. 
And here a large city was situated whose name was Opis. Near it the 
bastard brother of Cyrus and Artaxerxes encountered the Greeks, 
and he was leading a large army from Susa and Ecbatana in order to 
help the King.“ And halting his own army, he contemplated the 
Greeks as they went by. 

(26) Clearchus led them two abreast, and while he marched, he 
halted now and then. For as long a time as he halted the leading part 
of the army, it was necessary for the whole of the army to halt just as 
long. As a result, the army seemed to be very large even to the 
Greeks themselves, and the Persian was astounded as he 
contemplated it. (27) From here they marched through Media six 
desolate stages, thirty parasangs, to the villages of Parysatis, the 
mother of Cyrus and of the King. Insulting Cyrus, Tissaphernes 
turned these over to the Greeks to plunder, excepting the slaves.” 
There was a great deal of grain, sheep, and other property within. 
(28) From here they marched four desolate stages, twenty parasangs, 
keeping the Tigris River on their left. Across the river on the first 
stage there was situated a large and prosperous city named Caenae, 
from which the barbarians brought bread, cheese, and wine across 
on rafts made of hide. 


CHAPTER 5 


After this they arrived at the Zapatas River, four plethra in width. 
Here they remained three days. During these days there were 
suspicions, but no plot appeared out in the open. (2) Clearchus 
decided, then, to get together with Tissaphernes to put a stop to 
these suspicions, if somehow he could, before a war broke out from 
them. And he sent someone to say that he wanted to get together 
with him. Tissaphernes readily bade him come. (3) When they were 
together, Clearchus spoke as follows: “I know on the one hand, 
Tissaphernes, that there have been oaths between us, and that 
handshakes have been exchanged as pledges that we will not be 
unjust to each other. On the other hand, I see you on guard against 
us, as if we were enemies, and we, seeing this, are also on guard 
against you. (4) But since upon consideration I am not able to 
perceive you trying to do harm to us, and since I know clearly that 
we, at least, do not have any such thing in mind, I decided to come 
to exchange words with you, in order that, if we should be able, we 
might remove this distrust from each other. (5) For I have known of 
people before now who—some because of slander, others because of 
mere suspicion—fearing one another and wishing to act before they 
suffered, committed incurable evils against those who neither 
intended nor even wished any such thing. (6) Because I believe, then, 
that such misunderstandings may be best made to cease by 
meetings, I have come and wish to teach you that you are not right 
to distrust us. 

(7) “For, first and most important, our oaths to the gods prevent us 
from being enemies to each other. I would never consider happy 
anyone who is conscious in himself of having neglected them. For I 
do not know what sort of speed there is, in war with the gods, by 
which one could get away by fleeing, or what sort of darkness there 
is into which one could run off to hide, or how one could withdraw 
into a secure stronghold. For all things are subject to the gods in 
every way, and in all places the gods are equally masters over all. (8) 
Now, then, I judge it to be so with regard to both the gods and our 


oaths, into whose safekeeping we deposited the friendship that we 
contracted. But among things human, I believe that you are at 
present the greatest good for us. (9) For with you, every road is easy, 
every river crossable, and we are not at a loss for provisions. But 
without you, every road is through the dark, for we do not know the 
way at all, every river is hard to cross, and every crowd is 
frightening—and yet desolate isolation is most frightening of all, for 
it is full of extreme want. (10) And even if we should go mad and kill 
you, will we not then, after having killed our benefactor, make war 
against the King, the greatest overseer?“ Of how many and what 
sort of hopes I would deprive myself, if I should undertake to do 
you any harm, I shall state. (11) For I desired Cyrus to be my friend, 
believing that he was the most capable of all those of his time to 
benefit whomever he wished. But now I see you with both the 
power and the land of Cyrus, and having preserved your own rule 
as well, while the King’s power, which Cyrus treated as hostile, is for 
you an ally.” 

(12) “These things now being so, who is so mad as not to wish to 
be your friend? But I, in fact, will state also the grounds on which I 
have hopes that you will likewise wish to be our friend. (13) For I 
know that the Mysians are troublesome for you, and I believe that I, 
with the power I now have, could render them submissive to you. I 
know the Pisidians are also troublesome, and I hear that there are 
also many other such peoples; and I think I could make them cease 
from always disturbing your happiness. And as for the Egyptians, 
with whom I now judge you to be especially angry, I do not see with 
what allied power you could punish them more than with the one 
that is now with me. (14) In fact, if you should wish to be a friend to 
anyone, at least among those who dwell around you, you would be 
the greatest friend possible; and if anyone should annoy you, you 
could act as his master, if you had us as your assistants, we who 
would assist you not only for the sake of a wage but also for the 
gratitude which, having been saved by you, we would justly have 
toward you. (15) As I consider all these things, your distrusting us 
seems so amazing that I would hear with the greatest pleasure the 


name of the person who is so clever at speaking that he persuades 
you when he says we are plotting against you.” 

Clearchus said this much, and Tissaphernes answered as follows: 
(16) “But I am pleased, Clearchus, to hear prudent words from you. 
For if, judging all this to be so, you should plan any harm at all 
against me, you would seem to me at the same time to be evil- 
minded toward yourself as well. Listen in turn, then, in order to 
learn that you would not be just in distrusting either the King or me. 
(17) For if we wished to destroy you, do we seem to you to be at a 
loss for vast numbers of horsemen, or of infantry, or of weaponry, by 
means of which we would be able to harm you with no risk of 
suffering in return? (18) And would we seem to you to be at a loss 
for suitable places in which to attack you? Are there not extensive 
plains, and even when they are friendly to you, you cross them only 
with great labor? And do you see how many mountains must be 
crossed, which it is possible for us to take in advance and to render 
impassable for you? And that there are so many rivers, at which it is 
possible for us, as you cross, to measure out as many of you as we 
would wish to fight? And of these there are some which you could 
not cross by any means whatsoever, unless we should convey you 
across. (19) If we should be defeated in all these places, yet fire, at 
least, is surely stronger than crops; and by burning them up, we 
would be able to deploy famine against you, and you would not be 
able to contend with this, not even if you were very brave. (20) 
When we have so many means of waging war against you, and with 
no one of these posing any risk for us, how then would we choose 
from all of these the only way which is impious in the eyes of gods 
and which alone is shameful in the eyes of human beings? 

(21) “Now it is those who are in every way at a loss, without 
resources, and gripped by necessity—and who are also evil—who 
are willing to do something both by forswearing their oaths to the 
gods and by faithlessness to human beings. We, Clearchus, are 
neither so unreasoning nor so foolish. (22) But why, since it is 
possible for us to destroy you, have we not done so? Know well that 
my love is the cause of this, that I might become trusted by the 
Greeks and, hence, that I might march back with the foreign force 


with which Cyrus ascended, although he trusted it only because of 
the wages he provided, while I might be made strong by it because 
of my good deeds. (23) And as for those things in which you are 
useful to me, you too have said some of them, but it is I who know 
the greatest of them: for it is possible only for the King to have his 
tiara upright on his head, but perhaps another, if you are on hand, 
could easily have upright the one that is upon his heart.” 

(24) In saying all this, he seemed to Clearchus to be speaking the 
truth. And Clearchus said, “Then when there are such grounds for 
friendship between us, are not those who are trying to make us 
enemies by slandering us worthy of suffering the most extreme 
penalty?” (25) “And,” said Tissaphernes, “if you generals and 
captains wish to come to me, I will openly name those who are 
telling me that you are plotting against me and the army with me.” 
(26) “And I,” said Clearchus, “will bring them all, and I will show 
you in turn whence I hear things about you.” (27) After these words, 
Tissaphernes then in a friendly way both bade him remain with him 
and made him his guest at dinner. 

On the next day, when Clearchus came back to camp, it was clear 
that he thought he was disposed in a friendly way with 
Tissaphernes, and he reported what the other had said; and he said 
that all those whom [Tissaphernes] had invited must indeed go to 
Tissaphernes, and that any Greeks who were convicted of slandering 
must be punished as traitors and as evil-minded toward the Greeks. 

(28) He suspected that the slanderer was Menon, for he knew both 
that he, along with Ariaeus, had been meeting together with 
Tissaphernes and that he was forming a faction and was plotting 
against him, in order that he might become a friend of Tissaphernes 
by bringing the entire army over to himself. (29) But Clearchus also 
wished that the entire army should turn its thoughts toward himself 
and that those who annoyed him should be out of the way. Some of 
the soldiers spoke against him, saying that not all the captains and 
generals should go and that they should not trust Tissaphernes. (30) 
But Clearchus insisted vehemently until he brought it about that five 
generals would go, and twenty captains. And about two hundred of 
the other soldiers followed along, to go to the market.” 


(31) When they were at Tissaphernes’ doors, the generals were 
called inside—Proxenus, a Boeotian; Menon, a Thessalian; Hagias, 
an Arcadian; Clearchus, a Laconian; and Socrates, an Achaean—but 
the captains remained at the doors. (32) Not long after, on the same 
signal, the ones within were seized and those outside were cut 
down. After this, some of the barbarian horsemen rode over the 
plain, and whatever Greeks they chanced upon, whether slave or 
free, they killed them all. 

(33) And looking out from their camp the Greeks wondered at this 
riding up and down; and they were in doubt about what the 
horsemen were doing, until Nicarchus the Arcadian reached them as 
he fled, wounded in the belly and holding his guts in his hands, and 
told all that had happened. (34) Upon this, then, the Greeks all ran to 
their weapons, fear-struck and believing that their enemies would 
come to their camp at once. (35) But not all came, only Ariaeus, 
Artaozus, and Mithradates, who had been the most trusted by 
Cyrus. And the Greeks’ interpreter said that he also saw and 
recognized Tissaphernes’ brother with them. And other Persians, 
armed with breastplates, also followed along, to the number of three 
hundred. (36) When these were near, they summoned any Greek 
general or captain, if there was one, to come forward, in order that 
they might make a report from the King. (37) After this the Greek 
generals Cleanor, an Orchomenian, and Sophaenetus, a 
Stymphalian, came forth on their guard, and with them came 
Xenophon, an Athenian, in order to learn about Proxenus. 
Cheirisophus, however, chanced to be off in a village with some 
others who were getting provisions. 

(38) When they had stopped within earshot, Ariaeus said this: 
“Men of Greece, since he both manifestly violated his oath and broke 
the truce, Clearchus has received his punishment and has been put 
to death, but Proxenus and Menon, because they reported his plot, 
are held in great honor. As for you, the King demands your 
weapons, for he says that they belong to him, since they belonged to 
Cyrus, his slave.” 

(39) To this the Greeks answered, and Cleanor the Orchomenian 
spoke, “Ariaeus, you worst of human beings, and all you others who 


were friends of Cyrus, are you not ashamed before either gods or 
human beings, you who after swearing with us that you would 
believe the same ones to be friends and enemies as we did, betrayed 
us with Tissaphernes, both the most godless and most evil-doing 
person, and you have both destroyed the very men with whom you 
swore the oaths, and having betrayed the rest of us, you now come 
against us with our enemies?” 

(40) And Ariaeus said, “But Clearchus was manifestly plotting 
first against Tissaphernes and Orontas and all of us who are with 
them.”(41) To this Xenophon said the following: “Clearchus, then, if 
he broke the truce in violation of his oaths, has received his 
punishment; for it is just that those who violate their oaths be 
destroyed. But as for Proxenus and Menon, since they are both your 
benefactors and our generals, send them here; for it is clear that 
being friends to us both, they will try to counsel what is best for both 
you and us.”(42) To this the barbarians, after conversing with each 
other for a long time, gave no answer but went away. 


CHAPTER 6 


Having been captured in this way, then, the generals were led up 
to the King and met their end by being beheaded. One of them, 
Clearchus, was agreed by all those who had experience of him, to 
have seemed to be a man who was both warlike and war-loving to 
the extreme. (2) For as long as the Lacedaemonians were at war with 
the Athenians, he remained with them. But when peace arose, he 
persuaded his city that the Thracians were being unjust to the 
Greeks; and arranging it as best he could with the ephors,* he sailed 
out in order to make war against the Thracians who dwelt above the 
Chersonese and Perinthus. (3) When the ephors for some reason 
altered their opinion and, after he had already departed, tried to 
turn him back at the isthmus [of Corinth], he at this point ceased to 
obey and sailed off for the Hellespont. (4) Because of this he was 


sentenced to death by the magistrates at Sparta, on the grounds that 
he had disobeyed. Being now an exile, he went to Cyrus, and by 
what sort of arguments he persuaded Cyrus has been written 
elsewhere;~ and Cyrus gave him ten thousand darics. (5) Although 
he took these, he did not turn to an easygoing life, but with this 
money he collected an army and made war on the Thracians. He was 
victorious in battle, and from this time he kept on taking them and 
their possessions as plunder, and he continued his warring until 
Cyrus needed his army. Then he went away, in order to make war 
together with him. (6) These seem to me to be the deeds of a man 
who is war-loving. When it is possible for him to be at peace without 
shame or harm, he chooses to make war; when it is possible for him 
to turn to an easygoing life, he wishes to do hard labor, so long as it 
be in making war; when it is possible for him to possess money 
without risk, he chooses to diminish his funds by making war. He 
was willing to spend on war just as on a favorite or some other 
pleasure, (7) so fond of war was he.* 

Moreover, he seemed to be fit for war in that he was a lover of 
dangers, led his troops against the enemy both by day and by night, 
and was prudent amid terrors, as all those with him everywhere 
used to agree. (8) He was also said to be fit to rule, as far as this is 
possible with a character such as he had. For he was as competent as 
any other in thinking out how his army might have provisions and 
in providing them; and he was competent also to impress it upon 
those who were with him that he, Clearchus, had to be obeyed. (9) 
This he used to do by being severe. For he was also stern to behold 
and harsh in his voice, and he always punished with severity, 
sometimes in anger, so that there were times when even he regretted 
it. (10) He also punished as a matter of judgment, for he held that 
there was no benefit in an army that lacked punishment; but it was 
said that he even used to say that the soldier had to fear his ruler 
more than the enemy if he were to stand guard well, keep his hands 
off his friends, or go against the enemy without making excuses. (11) 
Amid dangers, therefore, his soldiers were exceedingly willing to 
listen to him, and they would choose no other. For they said that 
then his sternness appeared to be brightly reflected in the faces of 


the others, and his severity seemed to be strength against the enemy, 
so that it seemed to betoken safety and to be severity no longer. (12) 
But when they were out of danger and it was possible to go away 
and be ruled by others, many would leave him; for he had no charm 
but was always severe and fierce. The soldiers were consequently 
disposed to him as boys toward a teacher. (13) He therefore never 
had followers out of friendship and goodwill. Whatever troops were 
with him, either assigned by a city or held down because they were 
in need or by some other necessity, he rendered exceedingly 
obedient. (14) When they began to be victorious over their enemies 
with him, then the things that made the soldiers with him useful 
were great; for then they were confident against the enemy, and 
their fear of punishment at his hands made them orderly. (15) Such 
he was, then, as a ruler; he was said not to be very willing to be 
ruled by others. He was about fifty years old when he met his end. 
(16) Proxenus the Boeotian desired from his very adolescence to 
become a man competent to do great things, and because of this 
desire, he paid money to Gorgias of Leontini.% (17) After he had 
associated with him, and believing that he was already competent 
both to rule and, if he were a friend to those who were preeminent, 
not to be outdone in conferring benefits, he came to join in Cyrus’s 
enterprise. He thought that from this he would acquire a great name, 
great power, and much money. (18) Although he desired these 
things exceedingly, it was also clear that he would not be willing to 
acquire any of them with injustice but thought he ought to obtain 
them with what is just and noble and, if not with these, then not at 
all. (19) He was competent to rule over those who were noble and 
good; he was not, however, competent to impress upon his soldiers 
either respect for himself or fear, but he was more ashamed before 
them than the ruled were before him. And he was manifestly more 
afraid of being hated by his soldiers than his soldiers were of 
disobeying him. (20) He thought it was sufficient for being fit to rule, 
and for seeming to be, to praise the one who did well and not to 
praise the one who did something unjust. Thus the noble and good 
among his associates were well disposed to him, while the unjust 


plotted against him as against someone easily manipulated. When 
he was killed he was about thirty years old. 

(21) Menon the Thessalian, it was clear, was desirous of being 
exceedingly wealthy; desirous of ruling, in order that he might take 
more; and desirous of being honored, in order that he might gain 
more. And he wished to be a friend to those with the greatest power, 
in order that he might commit unjust deeds but not pay the penalty. 
(22) For accomplishing what he desired, he thought the shortest path 
passed through the violation of oaths, lies, and deception, whereas 
simplicity and truthfulness he thought the same as folly. (23) He 
manifestly felt affection for no one, and to whomever he said that he 
was a friend, against this very person he was clearly plotting. He 
never ridiculed an enemy, but of his associates he always conversed 
as one ridiculing them all. (24) Nor did he plot against his enemies’ 
possessions, for he thought that it was difficult to take what 
belonged to those who were on their guard; but he thought that he 
alone knew that it was easiest to take the things that belonged to 
friends, because they were unguarded. (25) All those whom he 
perceived to be violators of their oaths and unjust, he feared, 
regarding them as well armed; but those who were pious and made 
a practice of the truth, he would try to make use of, regarding them 
as unmanly. (26) Just as another glories in reverence for the gods, in 
truthfulness, and in justice, so Menon gloried in his capacity for 
deceiving, his fashioning of falsehoods, his sneering laughter at his 
friends. Whoever had scruples,“ Menon always believed to be 
among the uneducated. And with whomever he was trying to 
become foremost in friendship, these he thought he needed to 
acquire by slandering those who were already foremost. (27) As for 
making his soldiers obedient, he would contrive this by joining them 
in committing injustices. He thought he was worthy of being 
honored and served because he showed that he would be able and 
willing to be unjust on the widest scale. He counted it a benefit 
rendered, when anyone broke off from him, that he had not 
destroyed him during the time he had been using him. 

(28) As for what was unseen, it is possible to speak falsely about 
him, but what all know is this: when he was still in the bloom of 


youth, he managed to secure from Aristippus the generalship over 
his mercenaries; with Ariaeus, although he was a barbarian, he 
became most familiar, because Ariaeus took pleasure in beautiful 
youths, and he was still in the bloom of youth; and he himself had as 
his favorite Tharypas, who had a beard, though he himself was still 
beardless. 

(29) When the generals were put to death because they 
campaigned with Cyrus against the King, he was not then killed, 
although he had done the same things, but after the death of the 
other generals he was punished by the King and killed, not as 
Clearchus and the other generals were, by being beheaded, which is 
thought to be the quickest death, but, having been tortured alive for 
a full year, it is said that he obtained the end of someone evil. 

(30) Hagias the Arcadian and Socrates the Achaean were two 
others who were also put to death. No one ever ridiculed them as 
bad in war or blamed them in regard to friendship. They were both 
about thirty-five years old. 


BOOK III 


CHAPTER 1 


What the Greeks did in their ascent with Cyrus until the battle and 
what happened after Cyrus met his end, when the Greeks began to 
go back with Tissaphernes under the truce, has been made clear in 
the foregoing account. 

(2) After the generals had been seized, and the captains and 
soldiers who followed them had been killed, the Greeks were very 
much at a loss: they reflected that they were at the gates of the King; 
that many peoples and cities, hostile ones, surrounded them on 
every side; that no one was going to provide a market for them any 
longer; that they were no less than ten thousand stadia distant from 
Greece; that there was no guide to show them the way; that 
impassable rivers were barriers between them and their way 
homeward; that they had been betrayed even by the barbarians who 
had ascended with Cyrus; that they had been left alone without even 
a single horseman as an ally, so that it was quite clear that even if 
they were victorious in battle, they could not [catch and] kill anyone, 
and if they were defeated, not one of them could escape. (3) 
Reflecting on all this and being dispirited, few of them tasted food 
that evening, few lit a fire, many did not go to their arms that night, 
but each rested wherever he chanced to be, unable to sleep because 
of their distress and longing for their fatherlands, parents, wives, 


children, whom they no longer believed they would ever see again. 
So disposed, then, all were trying to rest. 

(4) In the army there was a certain Xenophon, an Athenian, who 
followed along even though he was neither a general nor a captain 
nor a soldier; but Proxenus, a guest-friend of his from long ago, had 
sent for him to come from home. He promised that if he came, he 
would make him a friend of Cyrus, whom Proxenus himself said he 
believed to be better for himself than his fatherland was. (5) So 
Xenophon, on reading his letter, took common counsel with Socrates 
the Athenian about the journey. And Socrates, suspecting that 
becoming a friend of Cyrus might bring an accusation from the city, 
because Cyrus had seemed eager in joining the Lacedaemonians in 
making war against the Athenians, advised Xenophon to go to 
Delphi and take common counsel with the god about the journey. (6) 
Xenophon went and asked Apollo to which one of the gods he 
should sacrifice and pray in order to make the journey he had in 
mind in the noblest and best way and, after faring well, to return 
safely. And Apollo indicated to him the gods to whom he needed to 
sacrifice. 

(7) When he came back again, he told the oracular response to 
Socrates. On hearing it, Socrates blamed him because he did not first 
ask whether it was more advisable for him to make the journey or to 
remain, but he himself had judged that he was to go and then 
inquired how he might go in the noblest way.* “However, since you 
did ask it in this way,” he said, “you must do all that the god bade.” 

(8) So after sacrificing to the ones the god had indicated, 
Xenophon sailed off. He overtook Proxenus and Cyrus at Sardis, 
when they were already about to set out on their upward journey, 
and he was introduced to Cyrus. (9) While Proxenus was 
encouraging him to remain with them, Cyrus also joined in offering 
this encouragement. He said that as soon as the campaign was over, 
he would at once send him back. It was said that the expedition was 
against the Pisidians. 

(10) He went on the campaign like this, then, fully deceived—not, 
however, by Proxenus, for he did not know that the attack was 
against the King, nor did any other of the Greeks except Clearchus. 


When they came to Cilicia, however, it then seemed clear to all that 
the expedition was against the King. Although they feared the 
journey and were unwilling, the majority nevertheless followed 
along out of shame both before each other and before Cyrus. 
Xenophon too was one of these. 

(11) When they were so at a loss, he was distressed along with the 
others, and he was unable to sleep. Still, getting a little sleep, he saw 
a dream. It seemed to him that there was thunder and a bolt fell 
upon his father’s house, and from this the whole house was ablaze. 
(12) Extremely afraid, he woke up immediately, and he judged the 
dream to be in one way good, because when he was in the midst of 
hardships and dangers, he seemed to see a great light from Zeus. But 
in another way, because the dream seemed to come from Zeus the 
King and the fire blazed bright in a circle, he was also afraid that he 
might not be able to get out of the country of the King and might be 
shut in on all sides by various difficulties. 

(13) One can consider what sort of thing it is to see such a dream 
through the events that happened after the dream, which were as 
follows: first, immediately upon his awakening, a thought struck 
him: “Why am I lying here? The night advances, and it is likely that 
the enemy will arrive together with the coming of day. If we fall into 
the King’s hands, what is to prevent us from being killed, victims of 
insolence, after looking upon all that is harshest and suffering all 
that is most terrible? (14) As for defending ourselves, no one is 
making preparations or showing any care; rather, we are lying here 
as if it were possible to stay at peace. From what city do I expect a 
general who will carry out these measures? And as for myself, what 
age am I waiting for? I will not get any older, if I give myself up to 
the enemy today.” 

(15) After this, Xenophon stood up and first called together the 
captains of Proxenus. When they had come together, he said, “I am 
not capable, men and captains, either of sleeping, as I think you are 
not either, or of lying down any longer, for I see the circumstances 
we are in. (16) For the enemy, clearly, did not reveal their war 
against us until they believed they had prepared their own things 
well, but no one of us is taking any care in response about how we 


might contend as nobly as possible. (17) And if we submit and fall 
into the King’s hands, what do we think we will suffer? Even in the 
case of his own brother, one born from both the same mother and 
the same father, even when he was already dead, he cut off his head 
and hand and impaled them. And in our case, since we have no 
protector, and since we campaigned against him, intending to make 
him a slave instead of a King, and to kill him if we were able, what 
do we think we would suffer? (18) Would he not go to every length, 
torturing us to the greatest extremes, so that he might thus produce 
in all human beings a fear of ever campaigning against him? Then 
we must do everything so that we do not fall into his hands. 

(19) “For my part, as long as the truce was in place, I never ceased 
feeling pity for ourselves, on the one hand, while on the other hand, 
I never ceased regarding the King and those with him as blessedly 
happy, as I examined how much and what sort of land they had, 
how abundant it was in provisions, how many servants there were, 
and how much livestock, gold, and clothing. (20) When, in turn, I 
took to heart the circumstances of our soldiers, that we had no share 
in any of the good things unless we paid for them (and I knew that 
there were already but few of us who had the means with which to 
make purchases), and I knew our oaths constrained us from 
providing provisions in any way other than by purchasing them— 
reasoning like this, then, I sometimes feared the truce then more 
than I do the war now. (21) Since they, however, have done away 
with the truce, it seems to me that their insolence and our suspicion 
have also been done away with.* Now all these good things lie as 
prizes in the middle for whichever of our two sides may be better 
men; and the gods, who are the judges of the contest, will be on our 
side, as is likely. (22) For the others have sworn falsely by them, and 
we, although we have seen many good things, have firmly held off 
from them because of our oaths by the gods. Consequently, it seems 
to me to be possible to enter the contest with much higher spirits 
than can they. (23) Moreover, we have bodies that are more capable 
than theirs of bearing cold, heat, and labor; and we have souls, with 
the help of the gods, that are also better.2 And their men are more 
liable to being wounded and killed than we are, if the gods grant us 


victory again, as they did before. (24) But perhaps there are others 
who are thinking like this, so by the gods, let us not wait for others 
to come and call us to these most noble deeds: let us be the ones who 
begin to incite the others to virtue. Show yourselves to be the best of 
the captains and more worthy to be generals than the generals. (25) 
And if you are willing to incite toward these things, I wish to follow 
you; but if you assign me to lead, I will not cite my young age as an 
excuse, but I hold that Iam in my very prime for warding off harm 
from myself.” 

(26) He said all this, then, and on hearing it, the rulers ordered 
him to take the lead, all except a certain Apollonides, who spoke 
Boeotian as his dialect. He said anyone who maintained that they 
could obtain safety in any other way than by persuading the King, if 
they were able, was talking nonsense; and at the same time he began 
to mention their inextricable difficulties. (27) Xenophon, however, 
interrupting him in the midst of his remarks, spoke as follows: 
“Most wonderful human being! You do not understand even when 
you see, and you do not remember even when you hear. You were 
certainly in the same place with these, at least, after Cyrus had been 
killed, when the King had such big thoughts because of this and sent 
and ordered us to surrender our weapons. (28) But when we did not 
surrender them but put them on instead, and went and camped right 
next to him, what did he not do—sending ambassadors, asking for a 
truce, providing us with provisions—until he obtained a truce? (29) 
When, on the other hand, our generals and captains went for 
discussions with them without their weapons—just as you now 
insist we do—and trusting in the truce, are they not now being 
beaten, tortured, wantonly abused, the poor wretches not even being 
able to die, even though it is this, I think, that they would especially 
love? Knowing all this, do you say that they who insist that we 
defend ourselves are speaking nonsense, while you insist that we go 
again and try persuasion? (30) It seems to me, men, that we should 
not admit this human being into the same service with ourselves and 
that, taking away his captaincy and loading him up with baggage, 
we should use him in this way; for he also brings shame upon his 


fatherland and all of Greece since, in spite of being a Greek, he is 
such as he is.” 

(31) Then Agasias, a Stymphalian, interrupted and said, “But it is 
not fitting for him to be from Boeotia or from any other part of 
Greece at all, since I have seen that he has both of his ears pierced, 
like a Lydian.” (32) And it was so. Thus, then, they drove him away. 
The others went around to the various divisions, and where there 
was a general who had survived, they summoned this general; 
where the general was gone, they summoned the lieutenant general; 
where, in turn, the captain had survived, they summoned the 
captain. (33) When all had come together, they sat down in front of 
the weapons, and there were about one hundred assembled generals 
and captains. It was about midnight when this happened. 

(34) At this point Hieronymus, an Elean, who was the eldest of 
Proxenus’s captains, began to speak as follows: “Since we see the 
present circumstances, men, generals and captains, we decided both 
to come together ourselves and to call you along as well, in order 
that we might deliberate and counsel any good we can. Say, then, 
Xenophon,” he said, “what you said also to us.” 

(35) Then Xenophon said the following: “Now we all know, of 
course, that the King and Tissaphernes have seized those of us they 
had the power to seize; and as for the rest of us, it is clear that they 
are plotting how they may destroy us, if their power permits. I think 
we must do everything so that we never fall into the hands of the 
barbarians but rather, if it is in our power, that they fall into ours. 

(36) “Know well, then, that you who have now come together in 
such numbers have the greatest opportunity. For all these soldiers 
are looking to you, and if they see that you are dispirited, they will 
all be cowards.’ But if you yourselves are openly visible in preparing 
for the enemy, and if you call along the others to do the same, know 
well that they will follow you and will try to imitate you. (37) 
Perhaps it is also just that you surpass them somewhat. For you are 
generals, you are colonels and captains. When there was peace, you 
had the advantage over them in both money and honors.’ And now, 
then, since there is war, one must expect that you yourselves should 


be better than the multitude and that you should deliberate and 
labor on their behalf, if ever the need should arise. 

(38) “And now, first, I think you would confer a great benefit on 
the army if you should take care as quickly as possible to have 
generals and captains appointed in place of those who have 
perished. For without rulers, nothing either noble or good could 
arise anywhere, to put it briefly, and most especially not in matters 
of war, for good order seems to bring safety, and lack of order has by 
now destroyed many. (39) When you have appointed as many rulers 
as are needed, if you should gather together also the other soldiers 
and encourage them, I think you would be doing something very 
opportune. (40) For now, perhaps, you too have perceived with what 
lack of spirit they went to their weapons, and with what lack of 
spirit they went to their guard posts. Consequently, being as they 
are, I do not know how one could make use of them either during 
the night, should there be any need, or even during the day. (41) If 
any change their outlook,’ so that they think not only of what they 
will suffer but also of what they will do, they will become much 
more inspirited; (42) for you know, surely, that what makes victory 
in war is neither numbers nor strength. But whichever side goes 
against the enemy stronger in its souls, with the gods, these, for the 
most part, are not withstood by their opponents.? 

(43) “For my part, men, I have pondered also this, that regarding 
all those who crave staying alive through wars in whatever way they 
can, these for the most part die both badly and shamefully; but all 
those who know that death is common to and necessary for all 
human beings, and compete over dying nobly, these I see somehow 
arriving more often into old age and, for as long as they live, passing 
their time more happily. (44) We too must now learn all this, for we 
are in such a crisis, and we must both be brave men ourselves and 
call upon the others to be so too.” 

(45) Having said this, Xenophon ceased. After him Cheirisophus 
said, “Previously, Xenophon, I knew you only so far as to have 
heard you were an Athenian, but now I praise you for what you are 
saying and doing, and I would wish that as many as possible be of 
this same sort, for the good would be shared in common. (46) And 


now,” he said, “let us not delay, men, but go apart and directly 
choose new rulers, you who need to, and after you have made your 
choices, come to the center of the camp and bring those you have 
chosen, since there we will summon the other soldiers. Let also 
Tolmides the herald be present there with us.” 

(47) And as he said this, he got up, so that what was needed might 
be carried out, not delayed. After this, rulers were chosen: in place of 
Clearchus, Timasion, a Dardanian; in place of Socrates, Xanthicles, 
an Achaean; in place of Hagias, Cleanor, an Arcadian; in place of 
Menon, Philesius, an Achaean; and in place of Proxenus, Xenophon, 
an Athenian. 


CHAPTER 2 


When they were chosen and as day was nearly breaking, the 
rulers came to the center of the camp, and they decided to station 
guards and call the soldiers together. When the other soldiers had 
come together, Cheirisophus the Lacedaemonian stood up first and 
spoke as follows: (2) “Men and soldiers, our present circumstances 
are difficult, since we have been deprived of such men, generals, 
captains, and soldiers; and in addition, Ariaeus and his troops, our 
former allies, have betrayed us. (3) Nevertheless, we need in these 
present circumstances to be brave men and not give up but try—if 
ever we are able—to save ourselves by conquering nobly; and if we 
are not, let us at least die nobly, and let us never fall into the hands 
of our enemies while we live. For I think we would suffer such 
things as—may the gods inflict them upon our enemies!” 

(4) Upon this, Cleanor the Orchomenian stood up and spoke as 
follows: “But you see, men, the King’s perjury and his impiety. And 
you see Tissaphernes’ infidelity. It was he who said that he was a 
neighbor of Greece and that he would consider it of the utmost 
importance if he could save us; and it was he himself who swore 
oaths about all this to us, he himself who gave us his right hand, he 


himself who deceived and seized our generals; and he was not even 
reverent before Zeus the god of hospitality; rather, by sharing his 
table with Clearchus, at least, he deceived them by these very means 
and destroyed the men. (5) And as for Ariaeus, whom we were 
willing to establish as King and with whom we both gave and 
received pledges not to betray each other, even he—neither having 
feared the gods nor having shown respect for Cyrus when he was 
dead, even though he was honored above all by Cyrus when he was 
living—has now revolted to Cyrus’s bitterest enemies and is trying 
to harm us, Cyrus’s friends. (6) May they, then, be punished by the 
gods! but since we, on the other hand, have seen all this, we must 
never again be deceived by them, and while we fight as stoutly as 
we can, we must experience whatever may be decided upon by the 
gods.” 

(7) After this, Xenophon stood up, having equipped himself for 
war as nobly as he could, for he believed that if the gods should 
grant victory, the noblest adornment was fitting for being victorious, 
but if there should be the need for his life to come to an end, he 
believed it was right that, considering himself worthy of the most 
noble [things or arms], he meet his end in these [noble arms]. He 
began his speech as follows: 

(8) “Cleanor tells you of the perjury of the barbarians and of their 
infidelity, and you too know it, I think. Now if we wish to proceed 
again on the basis of friendship with them, it is necessary that we 
suffer great despondency when we see what sort of things our 
generals have suffered, who trustingly put themselves in their 
hands. If, however, we have in mind, with the help of our weapons, 
to make them pay the penalty for what they have done and to attack 
them in the future in all-out war, we have, with the help of the gods, 
many noble hopes of salvation.” 

(9) As he was saying this, someone sneezed, and hearing it, all the 
soldiers prostrated themselves to the god with a single impulse, and 
Xenophon said, “Men, since an omen from Zeus the Savior appeared 
when we were speaking about salvation, it seems to me that we 
should vow to sacrifice thank offerings for our salvation to this same 
god wherever we first arrive in a friendly land, and that we should 


vow as well to sacrifice also to the other gods to the extent of our 
power.’ Let whoever is so resolved raise his hand,” he said. And all 
raised their hands. After this, they made their vows and sang the 
paean. When all was fine with what pertained to the gods, he began 
again as follows. 

(10) “I chanced to be saying that we have many noble hopes of 
salvation. For first, we are firm in our oaths to the gods, while our 
enemies have both violated their oaths and, contrary to their oaths, 
broken the truce. This being so, it is likely that the gods are opposed 
to our enemies, and are allies for us; and the gods are the very ones 
who, whenever they wish, are competent swiftly to make the strong 
weak and easily to save the weak, even if they are in terrible 
dangers. (11) Next, I shall remind you also of the dangers faced by 
our ancestors, so you may know both that it is fitting for you to be 
brave and that the brave are saved with the help of the gods even 
from very terrible dangers. For when the Persians and others along 
with them came in a vast expedition in order to obliterate Athens 
again, the Athenians dared to stand up to them and were victorious 
over them. (12) Having vowed to Artemis that they would sacrifice 
to the goddess as many she-goats as they killed of the enemy, since 
they were not able to find enough, they resolved to sacrifice five 
hundred every year, and they are still performing this sacrifice even 
now. 

(13) “Next, when Xerxes later collected that innumerable army 
and came against Greece, even then our ancestors were victorious 
over the ancestors of these [our barbarian enemies] on both land and 
sea. There are trophies to see as signs of these events, but the 
greatest witness is the freedom of the cities in which you were born 
and reared, for you prostrate yourselves before no human master 
but before the gods. (14) You descend from such ancestors, and yet I 
certainly will not say that you bring shame upon them. To the 
contrary, when you were marshaled in order opposite these 
descendants of those [earlier Persians] not many days ago, you were 
victorious over them, with the help of the gods, though they were 
many times more numerous than yourselves. (15) And then it was 
over the kingship of Cyrus that you were brave men, but now, when 


the contest is over your salvation, it is surely very fitting that you be 
both better and more eager. (16) And surely it is fitting that you now 
be also more confident against the enemy. For then, when you were 
inexperienced of them and saw their immeasurable multitude, you 
nevertheless dared to go against them with the high spirits of your 
fathers. But now, when you already have the experience of them that 
they are not willing to stand up to you, even though they are many 
times as numerous, how could it be fitting for you to fear them any 
longer? 

(17) “And, indeed, do not suppose that you are worse off if the 
Cyrean troops, who were previously deployed along with us, have 
now revolted. They are even worse than the ones we defeated, for 
certainly they were running away from them when they abandoned 
us. It is much better that those who are willing to begin the flight be 
deployed with the enemy than to see them in our own battle order. 
(18) And if any one of you is dispirited because we have no 
horsemen, while our enemies have many, consider that ten thousand 
horsemen are nothing else than ten thousand human beings. For no 
one has ever yet been killed by being bitten or kicked by a horse in 
battle, but it is the men who do whatever is done in battles. (19) And 
are we not on a much safer foundation than horsemen? For they 
hang onto their horses fearful not only of us but also of falling off, 
while we, having come to the encounter on the ground, will strike 
much more forcefully, if any one approaches, and we will more 
often hit whatever we wish. On one point only do horsemen surpass 
us: it is safer for them to flee than it is for us. 

(20) “But if you are confident when it comes to fighting but are 
vexed because Tissaphernes will no longer be our guide and the 
King will no longer provide us a market, consider whether it is 
better to have Tissaphernes as a guide, he who is manifestly plotting 
against us, or those men whom we seize and command to guide us, 
ones who know that if they make any mistake that affects us, they 
will also be making a mistake about their own souls and bodies. (21) 
And as for provisions, consider whether it is better to purchase them 
from the market, where they provide small measures for large 
amounts of money, when we do not even have any of this any 


longer, or to seize them ourselves, if we conquer, using as a measure 
however much each wishes. 

(22) “If, however, you realize that things are better in these 
respects, but believe the rivers to be something impassable, and if 
you hold that you were greatly deceived in crossing over them, then 
consider whether the barbarians have not done something foolish in 
the extreme. For all rivers, even if they are impassable far from their 
sources, become passable by those who proceed to their sources, 
even without getting their knees wet. (23) But even if the rivers will 
not allow us across and no guide for us appears, even in this case we 
should not be dispirited. For we know of the Mysians, who we 
would not say are better than we are and who dwell in many 
prosperous and large cities in the King’s land, though he is 
unwilling that they do so, and we know it is similar with the 
Pisidians, and we ourselves saw firsthand that the Lycaonians seized 
the fortifications on the plains and reap the fruits of his land.” 

(24) “And I, at least, would have said that we should not yet have 
visibly started out for home but should make preparations as if we 
were going to make our homes somewhere around here. For I know 
that the King would give many guides to the Mysians, and would 
also send many hostages, to assure them that he was sending them 
away without deceiving them, and he would even build roads for 
them if they wished to go away on four-horse chariots. And I know 
that he would be three times as glad to do these things for us, if he 
saw us making preparations to remain. (25) But I fear that once we 
learned to live lazily and to pass our lives amid abundance, and to 
consort with the tall, beautiful women and maidens of the Medes 
and Persians, like the lotus eaters, we would forget our way home.” 
(26) It thus seems to me fitting and just to try first to reach Greece 
and our families and to show the Greeks that they are voluntarily 
poor. It is, after all, possible for them, if they bring themselves here, 
to see those become rich who now live at home in hardship as 
citizens. But, men, all these good things clearly belong to those who 
conquer. 

(27) “Now one must say both how we would march as safely as 
possible and, if we must fight, how we would fight as stoutly as 


possible. First, then,” he said, “it seems to me that we should burn 
what wagons we have, in order that our cattle not be our generals; 
let us instead march wherever it may be advantageous to the army. 
Next, we should also burn our tents along with them; for these 
present a burden to carry, but they contribute no help either for 
fighting or for having provisions. (28) Moreover, let us also abandon 
other superfluous baggage, except what we have for war or for food 
and drink, in order that as many as possible of us may be under 
arms and as few as possible may be carrying baggage. For you know 
that for those who are conquered, all that they possess then belongs 
to others. But if we conquer, we must believe that our enemies will 
then be our baggage carriers. 

(29) “It remains for me to say the very thing I believe to be of 
greatest importance. For you see that our enemies did not even dare 
to bring on the war against us until they seized our generals, for they 
believed that as long as there were rulers and we were obedient to 
them, we were competent to prevail in war, but they believed that 
after they seized the rulers, we would perish by anarchy and 
disorder. (30) It is thus that our present rulers must be much more 
careful than our former ones, and that the ruled be much more 
orderly and obedient to their rulers now than they were formerly. 
(31) And if anyone disobeys, vote that whoever of you who chances 
to be on hand must join with the ruler in punishing him. In this way 
the enemy will have been deceived to the greatest degree, for today 
they will see not one Clearchus but ten thousand, who will not allow 
anyone to be a bad soldier.* (32) It is already time to act, for perhaps 
the enemy will be present at once. To whomever, therefore, these 
things seem noble, let them be confirmed as soon as possible, in 
order that they may be accomplished in deed. But if there is any way 
better than this, let even the private soldier dare to teach us. For we 
all are in need of safety in common.” 

(33) After this, Cheirisophus said, “If there is need of anything else 
besides what Xenophon said, it will presently be possible to do it 
also; but as for the measures he has just now spoken of, it seems to 
me best to vote on them as soon as possible. Let whoever is resolved 
on these measures raise his hand.” All raised their hands. 


(34) Standing up again, Xenophon said, “Men, hear what else 
seems to me to be necessary. It is clear that we must march where we 
will have provisions. I hear that there are beautiful villages no more 
than twenty stadia from here. (35) Now I would not be amazed if, 
just as cowardly dogs pursue and bite those who pass by, if they are 
able, but run away from those who pursue them, our enemy also 
would themselves follow close after us as we go away. (36) Perhaps, 
then, it would be safer for us to march making a hollow square with 
our hoplites, in order that our baggage carriers and our great crowd 
[of camp followers] might be in a safer place. If, then, it should now 
be indicated who must lead the square and put into order what is up 
front, and who should do so on each flank, and who should guard 
the rear, we would not need to deliberate whenever the enemy 
might come, but we would directly put into use troops that were 
already in order. (37) Now if, then, anyone sees anything better, let it 
be otherwise. But if not, let Cheirisophus lead, since he is also a 
Lacedaemonian. Let the two eldest generals take care of the two 
flanks. Let us younger ones, Timasion and me, be the rear guards for 
the time being. (38) In the future, after we have tested this formation, 
we will deliberate about whatever may at any time seem to be best. 
But if anyone sees something better, let him speak.” Since no one 
spoke in opposition, he said, “Let whoever thinks these measures 
best raise his hand.” These measures were adopted. 

(39) “Now then,” he said, “we must go and do what has been 
adopted. And whoever among you desires to see his family 
members, let him remember to be a brave man. For it is not possible 
to obtain this in any other way. And whoever desires to live, let him 
try to be victorious. For the victorious kill, the defeated are killed. 
And if anyone desires money, let him try to conquer. For the 
victorious both keep safe what is their own and take what belongs to 
the defeated.” 


CHAPTER 3 


After these things were said, they got up and, going off, burned 
the wagons and the tents; of the superfluous baggage they gave to 
one another whatever anyone needed, but they threw the rest into 
the fire. When they had done this, they had their breakfast. While 
having this breakfast, Mithradates arrived with about thirty 
horsemen, and calling the generals into earshot, he spoke as follows: 
(2) “I, Greek men, was faithful to Cyrus, as you know, and now I am 
well disposed to you; and I tarry here in great fear. Now, if I should 
see that you are deliberating on some means of salvation, I would 
come to you with all my attendants. So, as a friend, as one well 
disposed to you, and as one wishing to make the expedition in 
common with you, tell me what you have in mind.” 

(3) After deliberating, the generals decided to answer as follows, 
and Cheirisophus did the speaking: “We have decided, if anyone 
allows us to go away toward home, to pass through the country 
doing as little damage as we possibly can, but if anyone blocks us 
from our route, to make war with him as stoutly as we possibly 
can.” 

(4) Mithradates then tried to teach how difficult it was for them to 
save themselves as long as the King was unwilling. From this they 
knew that he had been sent as a spy, for one of Tissaphernes’ 
relatives also followed along to ensure his fidelity. (5) And the 
generals then decided that it was better to make a decree to fight the 
war without admitting heralds as long as they should be in enemy 
territory. For when heralds came they would try to corrupt the 
soldiers, and they did corrupt at least one captain, Nicarchus, an 
Arcadian, and he departed, going away by night with about twenty 
people. 

(6) After this they had their breakfast and, after crossing the 
Zapatas River, they marched in order, with the baggage train and 
the crowd in the middle. Before they had gone forward very far, 
Mithradates appeared again, with about two hundred horsemen and 
about four hundred bowmen and slingers, ones very nimble and 
dressed for mobility. (7) And he approached the Greeks as a friend, 
but when they were near, suddenly, some of them, both horsemen 
and foot soldiers, shot their arrows, and others used their slings, and 


they began to inflict wounds. The Greek rear guard was suffering 
severely, and yet they were doing nothing in response. For the 
Cretan archers had a shorter range than the Persians, and since they 
were without armor, they were enclosed among the hoplites, and the 
javelin throwers also had too short a range to reach the slingers. (8) It 
thus seemed to Xenophon that they had to go out in pursuit. So 
those of the hoplites and peltasts who chanced to be with him in the 
rear guard went out in pursuit, but in their pursuit they did not 
overtake any of the enemy. (9) For the Greeks had neither horsemen 
nor foot soldiers capable of overtaking in a short space other foot 
soldiers who were fleeing from afar, for it was not possible for them 
to go out in pursuit very far from the rest of the army. (10) Even 
when they were in flight, the barbarian horsemen would inflict 
wounds by shooting backward as they rode their horses, and 
whatever distance the Greeks advanced in their pursuit, this same 
distance they had to cover while fighting in their retreat. 

(11) Consequently, they covered no more than twenty-five stadia 
during the whole day, but they arrived at the villages in the late 
afternoon. Here again, of course, there was despondency. Both 
Cheirisophus and the oldest of the generals blamed Xenophon 
because he went off in pursuit, away from the phalanx, and because 
he ran risks himself and yet was no more able to do harm to the 
enemy. (12) After Xenophon heard this, he said that they were 
correct to blame him and that the deed itself bore witness for their 
case. “But,” he said, “I was compelled to pursue, since I saw that you 
were suffering badly by remaining in place and that you were not 
able to do anything in response. (13) But when we went out in 
pursuit,” he said, “what you said is true: we became no more able to 
harm the enemy, and we retreated only with great hardship. (14) 
Thanks, then, to the gods, that our enemy did not come with a large 
force but with only a few troops, so that they did not hurt us greatly, 
while they showed us what we need. (15) Now the enemy shoot 
their arrows and use their slings from such a distance that the 
Cretans are not able to reach in response, nor are those who throw 
by hand able to reach them. And whenever we pursue them, it is not 
possible to pursue far from the army, but in a short distance no foot 


soldier, not even if he were swift, would be able to overtake another 
who had a head start the length of a bowshot. (16) If, therefore, we 
are going to ward them off so that they are not able to harm us as we 
march along, we have immediate need of both slingers and 
horsemen. I hear that there are Rhodians in our army, and it is said 
that the majority of them know how to use slings and that their shot 
carries twice the distance of the Persian slings. (17) For theirs, 
because they sling stones big enough to fill your hand, reach only a 
short way, whereas the Rhodians know how to use leaden shot. (18) 
Now if we observe which among them have slings, and give money 
to each of them for them, and pay money also to anyone willing to 
plait more, and find some privilege for anyone willing to be a 
slinger, perhaps some who are able to help us will show themselves. 
(19) “I see also that there are horses in the army: some few mine, 
others left by Clearchus, and many others captured and now 
carrying baggage. If, then, collecting all these, we give pack animals 
in return, and equip the horses to carry horsemen, perhaps also these 
will harass somewhat those who are in flight.” (20) These measures 
also were adopted. During the night, as many as two hundred 
became slingers; and on the next day, as many as fifty horses and 
horsemen were approved as fit for service, and leather jackets and 
breastplates were provided for them; and Lycius, the son of 
Polystratus, an Athenian, was made cavalry commander. 


CHAPTER 4 


After remaining there for the day, they got up earlier than usual 
the next day and marched on, for they had to cross over a ravine, 
where they feared the enemy might set upon them as they crossed. 
(2) After they had crossed, Mithradates appeared again, with a 
thousand horsemen and as many as four thousand bowmen and 
slingers. For he had asked Tissaphernes for this many, and he took 
them on the promise that, if he were to have these troops, he would 


hand the Greeks over to him. He thought scornfully of them because 
in the previous encounter he had not suffered at all, even though he 
had few troops, while he believed that he had done great harm. (3) 
After the Greeks had crossed over and were as far as eight stadia 
from the ravine, Mithradates also crossed with his force. 
Assignments had already been given to those of the peltasts and the 
hoplites who had to go in pursuit, and it had been announced to the 
horsemen to pursue with confidence, on the grounds that a sufficient 
force would follow up after them. (4) When Mithradates overtook 
them, and his arrows and hurled rocks were already beginning to 
reach them, a trumpet signal was given to the Greeks, and they to 
whom it had been assigned ran out in a charge, and the horsemen 
attacked. The others, however, did not stand up to them but fled to 
the ravine. (5) Many of the barbarian foot soldiers were killed during 
this pursuit, and as many as eighteen of their horsemen were taken 
alive in the ravine. The Greeks, spontaneously and without orders, 
mutilated the slain, that they might be as frightening as possible for 
their enemies to see. (6) And after faring like this, the enemy went 
away, while the Greeks marched safely for the rest of the day and 
arrived at the Tigris River. 

(7) Here was a city, deserted and large, whose name was Larisa. 
Medes used to inhabit it long ago. Its wall was twenty-five feet 
across, one hundred high; the circuit of the wall was two parasangs. 
It had been built of clay bricks, but there was a stone foundation 
under it, twenty feet high. (8) The King of the Persians had besieged 
it when the Persians were taking the empire from the Medes, but he 
was not able to take it in any way. A cloud covered the sun, 
however, and made it disappear, until the people left it, and thus 
was it captured. (9) Beside this city was a stone pyramid, one 
plethrum wide and two plethra high. Many of the barbarians were 
on it after having fled from the nearby villages. 

(10) From here they marched one stage, six parasangs, to a 
fortress, deserted and large, set against a city. The name of the city 
was Mespila; Medes once inhabited it. There was a foundation of 
worked stone full of shells, fifty feet across and fifty feet high. (11) 
On it a brick wall had been built fifty feet across and one hundred 


feet high; the circuit of the wall was six parasangs. Here Medea, wife 
of the King, is said to have fled when the Medes lost their empire at 
the hands of the Persians. (12) Besieging this city, the King of the 
Persians was not able to take it either by time or by force. But Zeus 
terrified the inhabitants with thunder, and thus it was captured. 

(13) From here they marched one stage, four parasangs. During 
this stage Tissaphernes appeared, and he came with the horsemen 
that he himself had, with the force of Orontas (who had the King’s 
daughter with him), with the barbarians with whom Cyrus had 
made his ascent, with those with whom the King’s brother had 
helped the King, and, in addition to these, with as many as the King 
had given to him, so that the army appeared exceedingly large. (14) 
When he was near, he stationed some of his units behind the Greeks, 
and others he led beside them, opposite their flanks, but he did not 
dare to charge, nor did he wish to run risks, but he ordered them to 
use their slings and to shoot their arrows. (15) But when the 
Rhodians, who had been set in battle order, began to hurl and the 
Scythian archers began to shoot their arrows, no one missed his man 
(for even if he had been very eager to miss, it was hardly easy); 
Tissaphernes very quickly retreated out of range, and his other units 
also retreated. 

(16) For the rest of the day, one army marched, and the other 
followed. But the barbarians were no longer doing harm by their 
usual long-range fighting, for the Rhodians hurled farther than the 
Persians did and farther than most bowmen [could shoot]. (17) The 
Persian bows were also large, so that such of their arrows as were 
taken were useful to the Cretans, and they continued using their 
enemies’ arrows; and they practiced shooting them upward, sending 
them a long way. They found a lot of gut in the villages, and lead, 
which they could put to use for the slings. (18) And on this day, after 
the Greeks chanced upon villages and began to camp, the barbarians 
went away, having on this occasion gotten the worst of the fighting 
at long range. The Greeks remained there on the next day and 
gathered provisions, for there was a great deal of grain in the 
villages. On the day that followed, they marched across the plain, 
and Tissaphernes followed, shooting at them from long range. 


(19) The Greeks then realized that the square is a bad formation 
when enemies are following. For it is necessary, if the wings of the 
square draw together—either where the road is narrow, when the 
mountains make it necessary, or where there is a bridge—that the 
hoplites be squeezed out of their places and advance poorly, being at 
once hemmed in and thrown out of order. Consequently, since they 
are out of order, they necessarily become hard to use. (20) When the 
wings again separate from each other, it is necessary for those who 
then were squeezed now to become spread out, for the center 
between the wings to become empty, and for those who thus suffer 
to become dispirited when the enemy is following. And whenever 
they needed to cross a bridge or some other crossing, each hurried 
up, wishing to get ahead and be first. And here it was easy for the 
enemy to set upon them. 

(21) When the generals realized all this, they made six companies 
of one hundred men, and they set a captain over each one, other 
officers over each half-company, and others over each quarter- 
company. Marching in this way, when, on the one hand, the wings 
drew together, the captains remained a little behind so as not to 
crowd together with the wings, for then they proceeded rather on 
either side of the wings.” (22) When, on the other hand, the sides of 
the square moved apart again, they filled up the center again, by 
companies if the gap was narrow, by half-companies if it was 
broader, and by quarter-companies if it was very broad, so that the 
center would be filled in every case. (23) And if they had to cross 
some crossing, or a bridge, they were not thrown into confusion, but 
the companies crossed in their turn. And if the phalanx was needed 
somewhere, they came on up. In this way they marched four stages. 

(24) When they were marching on the fifth stage, they saw a 
certain royal palace and many villages around it, and a road coming 
to this place through some high hills, which reached down from the 
mountain at whose base were the villages. And the Greeks were glad 
when they saw the hills, as was likely, since their enemies were 
cavalry. (25) But when marching from the plain they ascended the 
first hill and began to come down in order to ascend the next, the 
barbarians came upon them, and from a high post they began to 


shoot down the hill, being lashed to keep them slinging and 
shooting their arrows; (26) and wounding many, they overcame the 
Greek light-armed troops and shut them up inside the hoplites.” 
Both the slingers and the bowmen were thus entirely useless on that 
day, since they were mixed in with the crowd. (27) When the hard- 
pressed Greeks attempted to go out in pursuit, they reached the 
summit only very slowly, since they were hoplites, and the enemy 
sprang away quickly. (28) When they went back to the rest of the 
army, they suffered the same things again; and the same things 
occurred on the second hill; so from the third hill they decided not to 
move the soldiers until they led peltasts up to the mountain from the 
right side of the square. (29) When these had gotten above the 
enemy that had been following them, the enemy no longer set upon 
those who were descending, fearing that they might be cut off and 
have enemies on both sides of them. (30) Marching like this for the 
rest of the day, with some on the road through the hills and others 
marching along beside them through the mountains, they reached 
the villages and appointed eight doctors, for many were wounded. 
(31) Here they remained three days, both for the sake of the 
wounded and, at the same time, because they also had many 
provisions: flour, wine, and lots of barley gathered for the horses. All 
this had been collected by the one who was satrap of the country. On 
the fourth day they descended onto the plain. (32) When 
Tissaphernes overtook them with his force, necessity taught them to 
make camp wherever they saw the first village and not to march on 
while still fighting; for many were out of action, not only the 
wounded but also those carrying them and those who took over the 
weapons of those doing the carrying. (33) When they had made 
camp, and the barbarians approached the village and tried to attack 
them at long range, the Greeks proved superior by far; for to repel 
an attack by rushing out from a position was vastly different from 
doing battle while marching, against enemies who kept on attacking. 
(34) And when it was late afternoon, it was time for the enemy to 
leave; for the barbarians never encamped less than sixty stadia 
distant from the Greek camp, since they feared that the Greeks might 
set upon them during the night. (35) The Persian army is worthless 


at night: their horses are tethered and for the most part also hobbled, 
so that if they should get untied, they do not run away. If some 
confusion arises, the Persian man needs to load up his horse, and he 
also needs to bridle it and, after putting on his breastplate, to mount 
the horse. All these things are difficult to do at night and when there 
is confusion. It is on this account that they used to encamp far from 
the Greeks. 

(36) When the Greeks realized that they wished to depart and 
were announcing this, proclamation was made to the Greeks, with 
the enemy listening, to pack up their things. For some time the 
barbarians held off their march, but when it got late, they left, for it 
did not seem to them to pay to march and to get back to their camp 
during the night. (37) When the Greeks saw that they were clearly 
going away, they themselves broke camp and began to march, and 
they covered as much as sixty stadia. There arose so great a distance 
between the armies that on the next day the enemy did not appear, 
nor did it even on the third; but on the fourth, by going forward 
during the night, the barbarians took some high ground on the right 
of the road by which the Greeks were going to travel, on a ridge of 
the mountain beneath which was the descent to the plain. (38) When 
Cheirisophus saw that the ridge had been taken in advance, he 
called Xenophon from the rear and bade him come with the peltasts 
to the front. 

(39) Xenophon, however, did not bring the peltasts, for he saw 
Tissaphernes coming into view with his whole army; but riding up 
by himself, he asked, “Why do you call?” And Cheirisophus said to 
him, “It is possible to see: the crest above our descent has been taken 
in advance, and there is no going by it unless we cut them off. But 
why did you not bring the peltasts?” (40) He said that it did not 
seem that he should leave the rear all alone with the enemy coming 
into view. “But it is time,” he said, “to deliberate about how one will 
drive these men from the crest.” (41) Here Xenophon saw that the 
peak of the mountain was above their own army and that from it 
there was a way toward the crest where their enemy was; and he 
said, “It is best, Cheirisophus, for us to hurry as quickly as possible 
to the summit. For if we take it, those above the road will not be 


capable of remaining there. If you wish, remain with the army; I am 
willing to go. Or if you desire it, you go to the mountain, and I will 
remain here.” (42) “But I grant to you,” Cheirisophus said, “to 
choose whichever you wish.” Saying that he was younger, 
Xenophon chose to go, and he bade him send men from the front 
with him, for it was a long way to get them from the rear. (43) And 
Cheirisophus sent along peltasts from the front, and he took those 
that were at about the middle of the square. And he ordered also 
that the three hundred of the picked troops he himself had for the 
front of the square should join in following along with Xenophon. 

(44) Then they marched as quickly as they could. As for the enemy 
on the crest, when they understood that they were marching for the 
summit, they themselves also rushed forward to contend for the 
summit. (45) Here there was much shouting from the Greek army, 
cheering on their own, and much shouting from those with 
Tissaphernes, cheering on their own. (46) As he rode along on his 
horse, Xenophon kept giving encouragement: “Men, believe that you 
are contending now for Greece, now for your children and wives; if 
we do a little labor now, we will march the rest of the way without a 
battle.” (47) Soterides the Sicyonian said, “We are not contending on 
equal ground, Xenophon; for you are carried on a horse, but I am 
laboring hard, carrying this shield.” (48) Hearing this, Xenophon 
leaped down from his horse, pushed him out of the order and, 
taking away his shield, began to march with it as quickly as he 
could. He happened also to have on his horseman’s breastplate, so 
that he was hard pressed. And he was encouraging those in the front 
to lead on and those in the rear, who were struggling to follow, to 
come on up.” (49) The rest of the soldiers struck, threw at, and 
cursed Soterides, until they compelled him to take back his shield 
and march. And remounting, Xenophon went on horseback as long 
as the way was passable; but when it was impassable, he got down 
from his horse and hurried forward on foot. And they got to the 
summit before the enemy. 


CHAPTER 5 


Then the barbarians turned and fled wherever each was able, 
while the Greeks held the summit. Those with Tissaphernes and 
Ariaeus turned off by another road and went away, and those with 
Cheirisophus descended onto the plain and made their camp in a 
village filled with good things. There were also many other villages 
filled with many good things on this plain beside the Tigris River. (2) 
When it was late afternoon, the enemy suddenly appeared on the 
plain, and they cut down some of the Greeks who were scattered 
across the plain for plundering; for many herds of cattle had been 
seized as they were being ferried across to the far side of the river. 
(3) Here Tissaphernes and those with him were trying to burn the 
villages, and some of the Greeks became very dispirited, being 
mindful that if they should burn the provisions, they would not 
have any other place to get them. (4) Those with Cheirisophus were 
returning from having gone to help out, while Xenophon, when he 
descended, rode beside their formations as the Greeks met him on 
their return from having given aid, and said, (5) “Do you see, men of 
Greece, that they are conceding the country to be yours? For when 
they made the truce, they stipulated that we not burn the King’s 
country, but now they themselves are burning it as though it belongs 
to someone else. And if they leave provisions for themselves 
anywhere, they shall see us also marching there. (6) But, 
Cheirisophus,” he said, “it seems to me that we should help out and 
oppose those who are doing the burning, as in behalf of our own 
country.” Cheirisophus said, “Well, it does not seem so to me. 
Rather, let us burn it as well,” he said, “and thus they will cease 
more quickly.” 

(7) When they went back to their tents, the others were busy about 
provisions, but the generals and captains got together. And here 
they were very much at a loss. For on one side there were very high 
mountains, on another there was a river so deep that their spears did 
not even break the surface of the water when they tested its depth. 
(8) While they were at a loss, a certain Rhodian man approached 


them and said, “I am willing, men, to convey you across, four 
thousand hoplites at a time, if you will furnish me with what I need 
and provide me a wage of one talent.” (9) On being asked what he 
needed, he said, “I will need two thousand bags made of hide. I see 
that there are many sheep, goats, cattle, and asses, which, when they 
are skinned and their hides inflated, would easily provide the 
crossing. (10) I will also need the fastenings which you use on the 
baggage animals. Yoking the skins to each other with these, mooring 
each skin by hanging stones from it, releasing them into the water 
like anchors, extending them across the river and fastening them on 
both sides, I will put wood on them and bring on earth as well. (11) 
That you will not sink, you will know at once; for every skin will 
keep two men from sinking, while the wood and earth will keep 
them so they do not slip.” (12) To the generals who heard this, the 
thought seemed elegant but the deed impossible, for there were 
many on the other side to prevent it, horsemen who right from the 
outset would not allow the first arrivals to do any of this. 

(13) Hence they retreated on the following day, going away from 
Babylon, toward the villages that had not been burned, after burning 
the one from which they departed. Consequently, the enemy did 
not attack, but they kept observing them and were like people 
wondering where the Greeks would turn and what they had in 
mind. (14) Here the other soldiers were busy about provisions, while 
the generals got together again. Bringing the captives together, they 
cross-examined them about all the land encircling them, what each 
[district] was. (15) They said that the parts toward the south were on 
the road to Babylon and Media, along the road they had already 
traveled; that the road to the east led to Susa and Ecbatana, where 
the King is said to pass the summer and spring; that the road for one 
who crossed the river led to the west, to Lydia and Ionia; and that 
the road through the mountains and heading north went to the 
Carduchians. (16) They said that these Carduchians dwelt 
throughout the mountains, that they were warlike, that they did not 
obey the King, that, to the contrary, once a royal army of one 
hundred twenty thousand invaded them but that because of the 
roughness of the country, not one of them returned home. Whenever 


the Carduchians made a treaty with the satrap on the plain, 
however, the captives said that some of them had dealings with 
some of the [Carduchians], and some of the [Carduchians] had 
dealings with some of them. 

(17) On hearing this, the generals seated separately those who 
professed to know the road each way, making nothing clear about 
which way they were going to march. It seemed necessary to the 
generals to go through the mountains, invading the Carduchians; for 
the captives had said that after passing through them, they would 
come to Armenia, a large and prosperous land over which Orontas 
ruled. From here they said it was easy to go wherever one wished.” 
(18) They offered sacrifice over this, in order that they might make 
their move whenever it should seem time, for they feared that the 
pass over the mountains might be seized in advance. They 
announced that after dining and having packed up their baggage, all 
should rest up, and follow whenever it was announced that the time 
had come. 


a See Glossary: Judgment. 
b See Glossary: Respect. 


BOOK IV 


CHAPTER 1 


What occurred on the ascent up until the battle; what occurred 
after the battle, under the treaty made by the King and the Greeks 
who had ascended with Cyrus; and what warring there was against 
the Greeks when the King and Tissaphernes violated the treaty, with 
the Persian army following along after them, has been made clear in 
the foregoing account. 

(2) When they arrived where the Tigris River was in every way 
impassable on account of its depth and great breadth, and there was 
no way alongside it, but the Carduchian mountains hung sheer 
above the river, the soldiers thought it best that they go through the 
mountains. (3) For they heard from captives that if they passed 
through the Carduchian mountains, they would cross over the 
sources of the Tigris River in Armenia, if they wished, and if they 
did not wish, they could go around them. It was said also that the 
sources of the Euphrates were not far from the Tigris, and so it is. (4) 
They made their invasion of the Carduchians as follows, trying at 
once to escape notice and, at the same time, to get the jump on their 
enemies in taking the heights. 

(5) When it was about the time of the last watch, and there was 
just enough night left to cross over the plain in the dark, they then 
made an announcement to get one another up and began to march; 


and they arrived at the mountain at daybreak. (6) At this point 
Cheirisophus led the army, taking the troops he kept with himself 
and all the light-armed troops, and Xenophon followed with the 
rearguard of hoplites, with no light-armed troops, for there seemed 
to be no danger of anyone following them from the rear while they 
were marching uphill. (7) And Cheirisophus ascended the summit 
before any of the enemy were aware of it. Then he led on more 
slowly, and as each part of the army went over the peak, it followed 
him down to the villages in the hollows and nooks of the mountains. 
(8) At this point the Carduchians left their houses and fled with their 
wives and children to the mountains. As for provisions, there were 
many to take, and the houses were supplied with numerous bronze 
utensils; of the latter the Greeks took away nothing, nor did they 
pursue the people, sparing them on the chance that the Carduchians 
might somehow be willing for them to pass through their country as 
through a friendly one, since they too were enemies of the King. (9) 
They did take the provisions, however, each taking whatever he 
chanced upon, for necessity pressed them. The Carduchians would 
neither listen when they called nor do any other such friendly thing. 

(10) When the last of the Greeks were descending into the villages 
from the summit, when it was already dark (for since the road was 
narrow, their ascent and descent into the villages took all day), then 
some of the Carduchians gathered together and attacked the ones at 
the end. They killed and wounded some with stones and arrows, 
even though there were few attackers, for the Greek army had fallen 
upon them unexpectedly. (11) If more had then gathered together, 
however, much of the army would have risked being destroyed. 
And for that night they bivouacked like this in the villages, while the 
Carduchians kept burning many fires in a circle on the mountains 
and kept watching each other. 

(12) As day was breaking, the Greek generals and captains came 
together and decided that on their march they would keep only 
those of the baggage animals that were necessary and most powerful 
and would leave the others, and that they would release all newly 
taken captives in the army; (13) for the many baggage animals and 
captives were slowing down the march, and the many who were in 


charge of them were removed from the fighting. And they had to 
provide and carry double the provisions, since there were so many 
people. This having been decided, they had it proclaimed to do this. 

(14) When they had had breakfast and were marching, the 
generals stood in a narrow place, and if they found anything that 
had been mentioned but had not been discarded, they took it away. 
And the troops obeyed, unless someone concealed something—for 
example, out of desire for an attractive boy or woman. On this day 
they marched like this, sometimes fighting and sometimes resting. 
(15) On the following day a great storm arose, but it was necessary 
to march on, for there were not sufficient provisions. Cheirisophus 
led, while Xenophon was over the rearguard. (16) And the enemy 
attacked with severity. When the passes were narrow, they came up 
close and shot their bows and slings; as a result, it was necessary for 
the Greeks to go out in pursuit and then to fall back, and thus to 
make their way slowly. And Xenophon frequently sent word to wait 
when the enemy was making a severe attack. (17) At other times 
Cheirisophus would wait when the word was passed, but on this 
occasion he did not. Rather, he led on quickly and passed the word 
to follow, so it was clear that there was a problem, but there was no 
leisure for anyone to go forward and see the cause of his haste. As a 
consequence, the march became like flight for the rear guard. (18) 
And here a brave man was killed, a Laconian, Cleonymus, shot in 
the side by an arrow that went through his shield and breastplate; 
and Basias, an Arcadian, was shot through the head. 

(19) When they arrived at a stopping place, Xenophon went 
directly to Cheirisophus just as he was and began to blame him for 
not waiting, and for compelling them to fight at the same time they 
were trying to flee. “And now two noble and good men are lying 
dead, and we were not able either to take them up or to bury them.” 

(20) Cheirisophus answered: “Look,” he said, “toward the 
mountains, and see how impassable they all are. There is this one 
road which you see, a steep one, and beside it, it is possible for you 
to see a large crowd of people, which has taken the pass that leads 
out and now stands guard over it. (21) It is for this I was hurrying, 
and I did not wait for you on account of this, that I might somehow 


be able to take the pass before they did. The guides we have deny 
there is any other road.” 

(22) And Xenophon said, “But I have two men. For since the 
enemy was giving us trouble, we set an ambush. This also allowed 
us to catch our breath, and we killed some of them, and we also were 
eager to capture some alive so that we might have the use of guides 
who know the country.” 

(23) They brought in the people right away and cross-examined 
them separately about whether they knew any road other than the 
one that was visible. The one denied that he did, even when 
threatened with many frightening things. When he kept failing to 
say anything beneficial, he was slaughtered in sight of the other. (24) 
The one left said that the former had denied knowing because he 
chanced to have a daughter living there with a man to whom she 
had been given in marriage. He himself said that he would lead 
them on a road on which it was possible even for baggage animals to 
pass. (25) Asked if there was any place on it that was hard to pass, he 
said there was a summit that would be impossible to get by unless 
someone took it in advance. (26) Here they decided to call the 
captains, of the peltasts as well as of the hoplites, both to tell them 
the present circumstances and to ask if any of them were willing to 
be a brave man and offer to march on as a volunteer. (27) Of the 
hoplites the volunteers were Aristonymus, a Methydrian Arcadian, 
and Agasias, a Stymphalian Arcadian, and in rivalry with them 
Callimachus, a Parrhasian Arcadian; and he said that he was willing 
to march and to take volunteers from the entire army. “For I,” he 
said, “know many of the young will follow if I lead.” (28) After this 
they asked if any of the light-armed colonels were willing to march 
along. Aristeas, a Chian, volunteered, one who was of great worth to 
the army for such things on many occasions. 


CHAPTER 2 


It was now late afternoon, and they bade the volunteers get 
something to eat and go. Binding the guide, they gave him to them; 
and the volunteers agreed that if they should take the summit, they 
would guard it through the night and, on the break of day, signal 
with a trumpet. And they also agreed that those who were up high 
would attack the enemy holding the visible way out, while they 
themselves [the main body of the army] would march out and join in 
helping as quickly as they could. (2) Having agreed to all this, the 
volunteers set out, about two thousand in number, and a heavy rain 
fell from heaven. Xenophon led with the rear guard toward the 
visible way out, so the enemy would pay attention to this road and 
those going around would escape detection as much as possible. (3) 
But the rear guard came to a ravine, and once it was crossed, they 
had to go up a steep grade. At that very moment the barbarians 
began rolling down round stones large enough to fill a wagon, and 
others both larger and smaller; coming down and striking the rocks 
below, they were thrown all about. And it was by no means possible 
even to approach that road. (4) Some of the captains, if ever they 
were not able to advance in one way, tried another, and they kept 
doing this until it became dark. When they thought they would not 
be visible if they went away, then they went back for their dinner, 
for their rear guard chanced to have been without breakfast as well. 
The enemy,* however, did not cease rolling down stones through the 
whole night, as was possible to infer from the noise. 

(5) Those with the guide circled around and came upon guards 
seated around a fire. Killing some and chasing others away, they 
remained there themselves, under the impression that they held the 
summit. (6) They did not hold it, but, to the contrary, there was a 
round hill above them, and next to it was that narrow road, at which 
the guards [of the summit] were seated.* There was, however, an 
approach from where they were to the [main body of the] enemy, 
who were seated at the visible road. (7) And here they passed the 
night. When dawn was just barely visible, [the volunteers] marched 
in silence and in order against the enemy. There was also fog, so 
they escaped notice even when they got close. When they saw each 
other, the trumpet was sounded, and raising the battle cry, they 


rushed against the people. The others, however, did not stay and 
wait for the attack, but because in their flight they left the road, few 
were killed, for they were dressed for mobility. (8) When they heard 
the trumpet, those with Cheirisophus directly rushed up along the 
visible road. Other generals marched along unbeaten paths, 
wherever each division chanced to be, and ascending however they 
were able, the troops would pull each other up with their spears. (9) 
And these were the first to unite with those who had already taken 
the position. 

Xenophon, with half of the rear guard, was proceeding along the 
road that those with the guide had taken, for it was most easily 
traveled by the baggage animals; he stationed [the other] half behind 
the baggage animals. (10) In their march they chanced upon a hill 
above the road, which had been taken by the enemy. It was 
necessary either to dislodge them or to be cut off from the rest of the 
Greeks. Although [Xenophon’s party] could have passed along the 
other path, the one followed by the others, it was not possible for the 
baggage animals to get through in any other way than this. (11) At 
this point, encouraging each other, they charged the hill with their 
companies in column, not encircling it but leaving the enemy a way 
out, if they should wish to flee. (12) For so long as they were 
ascending, each wherever he was able, the barbarians kept shooting 
their bows and throwing, yet they did not let them get close but 
abandoned their position and fled. The Greeks had just gotten by 
this hill when they saw another occupied hill in front of them, and it 
was again decided to march against it. (13) Xenophon became 
apprehensive that if he should leave unoccupied the hill they had 
just taken, the enemy might retake it and attack the baggage train as 
it passed by (for the baggage train stretched a long way, since it was 
passing along a narrow road), so he left on the hill the captains 
Cephisodorus, son of Cephisophon, an Athenian; Amphicrates, son 
of Amphidemus, an Athenian; and Archagoras, an Argive exile. And 
he himself marched with the rest to the second hill, and they took it 
too in the same way. (14) There was still a third round hill remaining 
for them, by far the steepest, above the guard post beside the fire, 
which had been taken by the volunteers during the night.? (15) When 


the Greeks were near, the barbarians left the round hill without a 
fight, so that it was a wonder for all, and they suspected that the 
barbarians left out of fear of being surrounded and besieged. But, in 
fact, looking down from the summit, [the barbarians] had seen what 
was happening in the rear; and all had gone off to attack the rear 
guard. (16) Xenophon went up onto the summit with his youngest 
troops; the others he ordered to lead on slowly so that the last 
companies might join up with them. He told them to go forward 
along the road and to halt under arms on the level ground. 

(17) Meanwhile, Archagoras the Argive came fleeing and said that 
they had been dislodged from the first hill and that Cephisodorus 
and Amphicrates had been killed, and others too, all those who had 
not reached the rear guard by jumping down the rocks. (18) Having 
accomplished all this, the barbarians came to a hill opposite the 
round hill. Xenophon conversed with them through an interpreter 
about a truce, and he asked for the dead bodies. (19) They said that 
they would give them back on the condition that they not burn their 
houses and their villages. Xenophon agreed to this. But while the 
rest of the army was going by, and they were conversing about 
terms, all [the Carduchians] from the surrounding area flocked 
together. Here the enemy made a stand. (20) When the Greeks began 
to descend from the round hill to the others, where the heavy-armed 
troops were in position, the enemy rushed on in great numbers and 
with an uproar. And when they reached the crest of the round hill 
from which Xenophon was descending, they began rolling rocks. 
They broke the leg of one, and Xenophon’s shield bearer took his 
shield and deserted him. (21) Eurylochus, a Lusian, an Arcadian 
hoplite, ran up to him, and thrusting out his shield in front of both of 
them, he retreated, and the others went away to those who waited in 
battle order. (22) After this, all the Greek force was together, and 
they camped there among many beautiful houses and with 
abundant provisions; for there was much wine, which they kept in 
cemented cisterns. (23) Xenophon and Cheirisophus negotiated so 
that they would return the guide after taking up the corpses. They 
did for the dead, within the limits of the possible, everything that is 
customarily done for brave men. 


(24) They marched on the next day without a guide; and the 
enemy, continuing to battle and taking in advance every narrow 
place, kept on blocking their passage. (25) Accordingly, whenever 
they blocked those who were first, Xenophon went out from the rear 
to the mountains, and trying to get higher than the blockaders, he 
released the blockade of the passage for the first. (26) Whenever they 
attacked those in the rear, Cheirisophus went out, and trying to get 
higher than the blockaders, he released the blockade of the passage 
for those at the rear. Thus they were always helping each other and 
took vigorous care of each other. (27) There were also times when, 
for those who had ascended to higher ground, the barbarians posed 
many problems for them as they came back down again; for they 
were agile, so that even when they fled from close range, they would 
still escape, for they carried nothing but bows and slings. (28) They 
were best as bowmen. They had bows nearly three cubits long and 
arrows more than two.? When they shot their arrows, they drew 
their strings while pressing with their left foot against the bottom of 
the bow, and their arrows passed through shields and breastplates. 
The Greeks used them, when they got them, as javelins, fitting them 
to their throwing thongs. In these places, the Cretans were most 
useful; Stratocles, a Cretan, ruled them. 


CHAPTER 3 


On that day they again camped in the villages that are above the 
plain along the Centrites River, about two plethra in width, which is 
the border between Armenia and the country of the Carduchians. 
And the Greeks rested here, glad to see a plain, for the river was six 
or seven stadia from the mountains of the Carduchians. (2) At that 
time, then, they bivouacked with great pleasure, both having 
provisions and remembering many of the labors that were now 
passed. For they spent in continual fighting all of the seven days it 
took them to march though the Carduchians, and they suffered even 


more harm than all they had suffered at the hands of the King and 
Tissaphernes. In the belief that they were rid of all this suffering, 
then, they went to rest with pleasure. 

(3) With the coming of day, however, they saw horsemen 
somewhere on the other side of the river, fully armed as though to 
prevent them from crossing, and infantry in battle order on the high 
banks above the horsemen, as though to prevent them from going 
into Armenia. (4) These were troops of Orontas and Artuchas, 
Armenians, Mardians, and Chaldaean mercenaries. The Chaldaeans 
were said to be free and dauntless; they had large wicker shields and 
lances as weapons. (5) The high banks on which they were in battle 
order were three or four plethra from the river. The one road they 
saw was the one leading up, like one that had been manmade, and it 
was at this point that the Greeks were trying to get across. (6) When 
they made their attempt, the water appeared to be more than breast- 
deep, and the river bed was rough with large and slippery stones. It 
was not possible to hold one’s weapons in the water, or if one did, 
the river swept them off. And if one carried his weapons over his 
head, he became exposed to arrows and other missiles. They thus 
withdrew and camped there beside the river. (7) And where they 
themselves had been the night before, in the mountains, they now 
saw many Carduchians gathered under arms. Then indeed was 
there great despondency among the Greeks: they saw a river whose 
crossing would be difficult; they saw troops who would block them 
as they tried to cross; and they saw the Carduchians who would 
attack them from behind as they tried to cross. 

(8) For this day and night, therefore, they remained there, very 
much at a loss, but Xenophon saw a dream. He seemed to have been 
bound in fetters, but these seemed to fall off from him of their own 
accord, so that he was released and took strides as much as he 
wished.* When it was near dawn, he went to Cheirisophus and said 
he had hopes that all would be well, and he narrated the dream to 
him. (9) He was pleased, and as soon as dawn began to appear, all 
the generals were present and offered sacrifice. And the sacrifices 
were propitious right from the very first one. On going away from 


the sacrifices, the generals and captains spread the word to the army 
to have breakfast. 

(10) While Xenophon was having his breakfast, two youths ran up 
to him; for they all knew it was possible to go up to him as he was 
having breakfast or dinner or, even if he were sleeping, to wake him 
and tell him anything one had to say that related to the war. (11) 
And on this occasion they said that they happened to be collecting 
sticks for a fire, and then—on the opposite bank, among some rocks 
that came down right to the river itself—they caught sight of an old 
man, women, and young girls putting, it appeared, bags of clothes in 
a cavernous rock. (12) When they saw this, they said, it seemed safe 
to cross over, for it was not at this point accessible even to the 
enemy’s horsemen. So, they said, they stripped down, keeping only 
their daggers and began to cross, intending to investigate. But going 
forward, they were across before they got their genitals wet. Once 
across, they took the clothes and came back again. (13) Immediately, 
then, Xenophon himself both poured a libation and bade the youths 
pour one and pray to the gods who had shown both the dreams and 
the crossing, to accomplish as well the good things that were still 
left. Having poured the libation, he led the youths immediately to 
Cheirisophus, and they narrated these [events]. On hearing them, 
Cheirisophus also poured libations. 

(14) After pouring the libations, they passed the word to the others 
to pack up, and they themselves, calling together the generals, 
deliberated about how they might cross over in the finest way, and 
both win victory over those [of the enemy] in front and suffer no 
harm at the hands of those behind. (15) And they decided that 
Cheirisophus should lead and cross over with half of the army, but 
that half should still remain with Xenophon, and that the baggage 
animals and the crowd should cross over in the middle between 
these. (16) When all was well with these things, they marched. The 
youths led, keeping the river on their left, and the road to the 
crossing was about four stadia. (17) As they marched, the companies 
of [enemy] horsemen went along [the other side] opposite them. 
When they were at the crossing and the high banks of the river, they 
halted under arms, and first Cheirisophus himself, having put on a 


wreath and stripped, took up his weapons and passed the word to 
all the others;2 and he ordered the captains to lead their companies 
in straight columns, some on the left of him, the others on the right. 
And while the soothsayers were slaughtering victims to the river [to 
propitiate it], (18) the enemy was shooting arrows and using their 
slings, though as yet they were falling short. (19) When the sacrifices 
were propitious, all the soldiers sang the paean and raised the war 
cry, and all the women joined in the shouting, for there were many 
female companions in the army. (20) And Cheirisophus went in, as 
did those with him, while Xenophon took the most mobile of the 
rear guard and ran headlong back toward the crossing opposite the 
egress into the mountains of Armenia, pretending that by crossing 
here he would intercept the horsemen on the bank of the river. (21) 
The enemy, on seeing Cheirisophus and his troops easily crossing 
through the water, and seeing Xenophon and his troops running 
back, and becoming frightened that they would be cut off, ran 
headlong away as if toward the egress going up and away from the 
river. And when they got to the road, they hurried up toward the 
mountain. 

(22) Then Lycius, with the company of horsemen, and Aeschines, 
with the company of peltasts attached to Cheirisophus, saw them 
running headlong away, and they began to follow after them. The 
other soldiers kept shouting to them not to fall behind, but to go 
along with them up the mountain. (23) Cheirisophus, then, when he 
got across, did not pursue the horsemen but immediately went out 
against the enemy above, along the banks that reached down to the 
river. Those above, seeing their own horsemen in flight, and seeing 
the hoplites coming against themselves, left the heights above the 
river. (24) And when he saw things on the other side going well, 
Xenophon went back as quickly as possible toward the army that 
was crossing, for the Carduchians were already visible as they 
descended onto the plain in order to attack the troops crossing last. 

(25) Cheirisophus held the high banks, while Lycius undertook to 
pursue with his few troops and captured the lagging parts of the 
baggage train and, with them, both beautiful clothes and cups. (26) 
Both the baggage train of the Greeks and the crowd of 


noncombatants were just crossing, and Xenophon turned his troops 
toward the Carduchians and halted under arms against them; and 
he passed the word to the captains that each should deploy his own 
company in quarter-companies and then lead the quarter-companies 
to the left and into a phalanx, and that the captains and rulers of the 
quarter-companies should proceed to the part toward the 
Carduchians, while they stationed rear leaders on the part next to 
the river. (27) When the Carduchians saw the rear guard stripped of 
the crowd [of noncombatants] and seeming now to be but few, they 
advanced against them quickly, while singing certain songs. But 
since things on his side were secure, Cheirisophus sent the peltasts, 
slingers, and bowmen to Xenophon, and he ordered them to do 
whatever he indicated. (28) When he saw them beginning to cross 
over, Xenophon sent a messenger and ordered them to remain there 
at the river without crossing; only when his own troops began to 
cross were the others to enter the river opposite them and on both 
sides of them, as if they intended to come across. They were to make 
their javelins ready with their throwing thongs and their bows ready 
with arrows on the strings; but they were not to advance far in the 
river. (29) As for those with himself, he passed the word that when 
the hurled stones started to reach them and their shields clattered, 
then they were to sing the paean and run at the enemy. And when 
the enemy turned and the trumpeter from the river signaled the 
charge, they were to turn around to the right and let the rear guard 
lead, and all were to run and cross as quickly as possible, with each 
keeping his place in order, so as not to impede one another: he 
would be the best who came first to the other side. 

(30) The Carduchians, seeing that those left were already quite few 
(for many even of those who had been assigned to remain had 
departed, some in order to take care of their baggage animals, others 
of their equipment, and still others of their [female] companions), 
attacked boldly at this point, and they began to use their slings and 
to shoot their bows. (31) But the Greeks sang the paean and rushed 
at them at a run, and the others did not stay and wait for them; for 
they were armed in a way sufficient for running up and running 
away in the mountains but not sufficient for accepting a hand-to- 


hand encounter. (32) Then the trumpeter gave his signal, and the 
enemy fled still much faster, while the Greeks turned to face the 
opposite way and fled across the river as quickly as possible. (33) 
Some of the enemy perceived this and ran back toward the river, and 
they wounded a few by shooting their arrows, but the majority were 
still visible running away, even when the Greeks were on the other 
side. (34) Those who came out to meet them, trying to be manly, 
advanced farther than was suitable, and they crossed back again 
only after those with Xenophon.” And some of these also were 
wounded. 


CHAPTER 4 


After they went across, they got into their formations about 
midday and marched no less than five parasangs through Armenia, 
all on a plain and gently rolling hills, for there were no villages near 
the river on account of the wars with the Carduchians. (2) The 
village that they did reach, however, was large and had a palace for 
the satrap, and there were towers on most of the houses. The 
provisions were plentiful. (3) From here they marched two stages, 
ten parasangs, until they crossed the sources of the Tigris River. 
From here they marched three stages, fifteen parasangs, to the 
Teleboas River. It was beautiful but not big, and there were many 
villages around the river. (4) This region was called Western 
Armenia. The lieutenant governor of it was Tiribazus, who was a 
friend even to the King; and whenever he was present, no other 
lifted the King up onto his horse. (5) He rode up with horsemen and, 
sending forward an interpreter, said he wished to converse with the 
rulers. The generals decided to listen, and going within earshot, they 
asked what he wanted. (6) He said he wished to pour libations, over 
which to swear that he himself was not to do injustice to the Greeks 
nor were they to burn the houses, and that they were also to take 


whatever provisions they needed. The generals decided on these 
terms, and they poured the libations to confirm them.® 

(7) From here they marched three stages, fifteen parasangs, across 
a plain, and Tiribazus followed along with his force, staying about 
ten stadia distant. And they reached a palace and many villages 
round about, filled with many provisions. (8) While they were 
camping there, during the night there was a heavy snowfall, and at 
dawn they decided to send their companies and generals into 
quarters throughout these places; for they saw no enemy, and it 
seemed to be safe because of the quantity of the snow. (9) Here they 
had all sorts of good provisions, animals for sacrificial victims, grain, 
old wines with a sweet fragrance, raisins, and all sorts of beans and 
peas. But some of those who strayed from the camp said that they 
had seen an army and many fires visible during the night. (10) The 
generals decided it was not safe to be in separate quarters but rather 
to bring the army back together again. Hence they came back 
together, for [the weather] also seemed to be clearing.? (11) But while 
they were passing the night, a tremendous snow fell upon them, so 
that it hid both the weapons and the people lying there. The snowfall 
also hampered the baggage animals, and there was a great hesitation 
to get up, for the fallen snow was warm to whomever it did not slip 
off. (12) But when Xenophon dared, undressed, to get up and split 
wood, someone else also got up quickly and, taking over for him, 
kept on splitting wood. Then also the others got up and started to 
build fires and anoint themselves. (13) For much ointment was 
found here, made of hog’s lard, sesame, bitter almonds, and 
turpentine, which they used instead of olive oil. From these same 
ingredients, also, a perfume was found. 

(14) After this they decided they had to go back to quartering in 
the villages, under separate roofs. Here, of course, the soldiers went 
with a great shout and with pleasure to their roofed quarters and 
provisions. But all those who from blind folly had burned down 
their houses when they had left previously now suffered the 
punishment of being badly quartered. 

(15) Here they gave men to Democrates, a Temenite,® and sent 
him during the night to the mountains where those who had strayed 


from the camp said that they had seen the fires; for even before, he 
seemed to speak the truth about many such things, both the things 
that were, that they were, and the things that were not, that they 
were not. (16) After his march he said that he had not seen the fires, 
but he also returned having captured and brought back a man with a 
Persian bow, quiver, and battle-ax, just like those the Amazons 
have.“ (17) When asked where he was from, he said he was a 
Persian and that he was making his way from the army of Tiribazus 
to get provisions. They then questioned him about the army, how 
big it was and for what it had been assembled. (18) He said that it 
was Tiribazus with both his own force and Chalybian and Taochian 
mercenaries. And he said that Tiribazus had made preparations as if 
intending to attack the Greeks at the high pass of the mountain, in 
the narrows, where there is only one passage. (19) When they heard 
this, the generals decided to bring the army together; and then, 
immediately after posting guards and leaving Sophaenetus, a 
Stymphalian, as the general over those who were remaining behind, 
they set out with the person they had captured as their guide. (20) 
When they were crossing over the mountains, the peltasts, who were 
going on in advance, saw the camp down below them and did not 
await the hoplites but, shouting out, started to run at the camp. (21) 
The barbarians, on hearing the uproar, did not await them but took 
flight. Nevertheless, some of them were killed, and as many as 
twenty horses were captured, and the tent of Tiribazus was captured 
and in it couches with silver feet, drinking cups, and some 
professing to be bakers and wine pourers. (22) When the generals of 
the hoplites heard this, they decided to return as quickly as possible 
to their camp, in case there should be an attack on those they had left 
behind. And directly on the trumpet call, they retreated, and they 
arrived in camp on the same day. 


CHAPTER 5 


On the next day it seemed they had to march away as rapidly as 
they possibly could, before the enemy army was gathered together 
again and occupied the narrow passes. After packing up they set out 
immediately through deep snow with many guides. And on that 
same day they crossed over the summit at which Tiribazus was 
about to attack and then camped. (2) From here, they marched three 
desolate stages, fifteen parasangs, to the Euphrates River, and when 
they crossed it, they got wet to the navel, and it was said that its 
sources were not far away. (3) From here, they marched through 
deep snow and across a plain, three stages, thirteen parasangs.“ The 
third was difficult, and a north wind blew opposite them, 
completely icing everything over, and freezing the people stiff. (4) 
Here, then, one of the soothsayers told them to offer sacrifices to the 
wind, and sacrifices were offered. And to all, then, the severity of the 
wind seemed to abate noticeably, but the depth of the snow was six 
feet, so many of the baggage animals and captives perished, and 
about thirty of the soldiers. (5) They passed the night burning fires, 
for there was a lot of wood at this stopping place. But those who 
came up late did not have wood, and those who had arrived before 
and were burning the fires did not admit the latecomers to the fire, 
unless they shared with them wheat or anything else edible they 
might have. (6) Here, then, they shared with each other what they 
had. Since the snow was melting where fire was burning, large holes 
developed, reaching down as far as the ground. Accordingly, one 
could here measure the depth of the snow. (7) From here, they 
marched through the snow the entire next day, and many of the 
people suffered hunger faintness. Xenophon was in the rear guard 
and kept coming upon the people who had fallen down with this, 
but he did not know what the affliction was. (8) When someone who 
had experience told him that they were clearly suffering hunger 
faintness, and that if they ate something, they would get up, he went 
around to the baggage train, and if he saw anything edible or 
drinkable, he distributed it and sent around those who were able to 
run to the afflicted and give them food. When they ate something, 
they got up and continued marching. 


(9) While they were marching, Cheirisophus reached a village 
around dusk, and at the spring in front of the wall he came upon 
some women and girls from the village carrying water. (10) The 
women asked them who they were, and their interpreter said in 
Persian that they were passing from the King to the satrap. The 
women responded that he was not there but was about a parasang 
away. Since it was late, they went inside the wall with the water 
bearers to the village chief. (11) Thus Cheirisophus and as many of 
the army as were able to do so camped here; but of the other 
soldiers, those who were not able to complete the journey passed the 
night in the open without food or fire. And here too some of the 
soldiers perished. 

(12) Some of the enemy had banded together and were following 
in pursuit, and they were seizing the baggage animals that lacked 
the strength to keep up, and they were fighting over them with each 
other. Soldiers were also being left behind, some with their eyes 
blinded by the snow, others with their toes rotted off by the cold. 
(13) It protected one’s eyes against the snow to march holding 
something black in front of one’s eyes, and it protected one’s feet to 
move them, not ever keeping still, and to loosen one’s sandals at 
night. (14) Of all those who went to bed without unwrapping their 
sandals, the bindings would dig into their feet, and their shoes 
would freeze to their feet; for since their old shoes had worn out, 
they had shoes made of undressed leather, from newly skinned 
oxen. 

(15) Because of such necessities, then, some of the soldiers were 
being left behind; and when they saw a certain patch of ground that 
was black because the snow there had gone away, they supposed 
that it had melted. And it had melted because of a spring of some 
sort, which was steaming nearby in a dell. Turning aside here and 
sitting down, they said that they would not march on. (16) But when 
Xenophon, who had the rear guard, perceived them, he used every 
art and device, while begging them not to fall behind, and saying 
that many of the enemy were assembled together and were 
following in pursuit, and finally he became severe. They, however, 
bade him kill them, for they said that they were no longer able to go 


on. (17) Here it seemed best to frighten the enemy following them, if 
anyone were able to do so, so that they would not attack the sick. It 
was already dark, and the enemy was advancing and making a great 
racket, as they argued over what they had taken. (18) Here, then, the 
rear guard, since they were healthy, got up and ran out against the 
enemy, while the sick, shouting out loudly to their utmost capacity, 
were banging their shields against their spears. The enemy hurled 
themselves in fright through the snow and into the dell, and none of 
them anywhere uttered a sound any longer. 

(19) So Xenophon and those with him told the weak that others 
would come for them on the next day, and resuming the march, 
before they had covered four stadia, they chanced upon soldiers 
who were resting on the snow, all covered up, and a guard had not 
even been posted. They tried to get them up, but they said that those 
in front were not making room. (20) So he went along and sent 
forward the strongest of the peltasts and ordered them to consider 
what was holding them up. They reported back that the whole army 
was resting in just this way. (21) Right there, then, Xenophon and his 
troops bivouacked without fire and without dinner, posting such 
guards as they could. When it was near day, Xenophon sent the 
youngest to the weak and ordered them to get them up and compel 
them to go on. (22) Meanwhile, Cheirisophus sent some troops from 
the village to investigate how the troops at the end were. They were 
glad to see them, and they gave them the weak to carry to the camp, 
while they continued to march forward themselves; and before they 
had gone twenty stadia, they were at the village where Cheirisophus 
was bivouacking. (23) When they were together with each other, 
they thought it was safe to quarter the troops throughout the 
villages. Cheirisophus remained there, and each of the other 
[commanders] cast lots over the villages they saw and marched off 
with their own troops. 

(24) At this point, Polycrates, an Athenian captain, bade them let 
him go off. Taking troops dressed for mobility and running at the 
village which had been allotted to Xenophon, he took all of the 
villagers inside it, the village chief, seventeen colts that were being 
reared as a tribute for the King, and the daughter of the village chief, 


she in the ninth day of marriage; her husband had gone off to hunt 
hares and was not captured in the village. 

(25) The houses were underground, with a mouth like that of a 
well, but broad below. Entrances were dug for baggage animals, but 
human beings went down on ladders. In the houses were goats, 
sheep, cattle, birds, and their offspring. All the flocks were reared 
inside, with fodder. (26) There was also wheat, barley, beans, and 
barley wine in big bowls. The very grains of the barley were in it, 
floating level with the brim, and there were reeds lying in it, some of 
which were longer, others shorter, but without joints. (27) When one 
was thirsty, he had to take one of these to his mouth and suck. It was 
quite unmixed [and strong], unless one poured in a bit of water, and 
the drink was quite pleasant for one who had learned to be familiar 
with it. (28) Xenophon made the ruler of this village his dinner 
companion, and he bade him take heart, saying that he would not 
deprive him of his children, and that when they left, they would fill 
his house up with provisions in return, if he should prove to have 
guided the army in a good way until such time as they came upon 
another tribe. (29) He promised this and, being kindly disposed, told 
them where wine was buried. On this night, then, they were 
quartered separately like this, and all the soldiers went to rest amid 
all abundance, while keeping the village chief under guard and his 
children together and in sight. 

(30) On the next day, Xenophon took the village chief and 
marched to Cheirisophus. Wherever he went by a village, he turned 
aside to visit the troops in the village and found them everywhere 
feasting and in good spirits, and nowhere did they allow them to go 
off again until they had offered them a meal. (31) There was not a 
single place where they did not put on the same table lamb, kid, 
pork, veal, and fowl, along with many loaves of bread, some of 
wheat and others of barley. (32) Whenever someone was kindly 
disposed to another and wished to drink with him, he would draw 
him over to the big bowl, and then one had to bend over and drink, 
gulping like an ox. And to the village chief they granted that he take 
whatever he wished. He accepted nothing else, but wherever he saw 
one of his relatives, he would always take him to his side. 


(33) When they came to Cheirisophus, Xenophon found his troops 
in quarters as well, crowned with wreaths of straw and being served 
by Armenian boys in barbarian garb. They showed the boys what 
they needed to do with gestures, as if the latter were deaf and dumb. 
(34) After Cheirisophus and Xenophon greeted each other kindly, 
they in common asked the village chief, through the Persian 
interpreter, what this land was. And he said it was Armenia. And 
again they asked him for whom the horses were being reared. He 
answered, “As tribute for the King.” He said that the neighboring 
land was that of the Chalybians, and he told them where the road 
was. (35) Then Xenophon departed, leading the village chief back to 
the members of his own household. He gave him a horse which he 
had taken, a rather old one, to fatten up and sacrifice, because he had 
heard that it was sacred to the sun,* and fearing that it might die, for 
it had been harmed by the journey. But he himself took some of the 
colts, and he gave one to each of the other generals and captains. (36) 
The horses here were smaller than the Persian ones, but they were 
much more spirited. Here the village chief also taught them to wrap 
small bags around the feet of the horses and baggage animals 
whenever they would go through the snow; for without the bags, 
they would sink in as far as their stomachs. 


CHAPTER 6 


When the eighth day had come, Xenophon gave his guide over to 
Cheirisophus and left behind the members of his household for the 
village chief, except for his son, who was just in the bloom of youth. 
Him he gave to Episthenes,““ an Amphipolitan, to guard, in order 
that if he should guide them well, he could then return with his son 
also. And they brought into his house as many things as they could, 
and then, after breaking camp, they began to march. (2) The village 
chief, who was not bound, guided them through the snow. They 
were already on the third stage, and Cheirisophus got angry with 


him because he had not led them to any villages. He replied that 
there were none in the area, and Cheirisophus struck him but did 
not bind him. (3) After this, he ran away during the night and was 
gone, leaving his son behind. And this was the sole disagreement 
between Cheirisophus and Xenophon on the march, his harsh 
treatment of the guide combined with his neglect [in not binding 
him]. Episthenes fell in love with the boy and, taking him 
homeward, found him most trustworthy. 

(4) After this they marched seven stages at five parasangs per day 
along the Phasis River, a plethrum in width. (5) From here, they 
marched two stages, ten parasangs. On the pass over to the plain, 
Chalybians, Taochians, and Phasians came out to oppose them. (6) 
When Cheirisophus saw the enemy in the pass, he stopped marching 
and held off about thirty stadia in order not to approach the enemy 
with his own troops in column. He announced also to the others to 
lead their companies up alongside in order that the army might form 
into a phalanx. (7) When the rear guard had come up, he called 
together the generals and captains, and he spoke as follows: “The 
enemy, as you see, holds the passes over the mountain, and it is time 
to deliberate about how we will contend as nobly as possible. (8) 
Now it seems to me we should announce to the soldiers to have their 
meal, while we deliberate about whether we should cross the 
mountain today or tomorrow.” 

(9) “It seems to me,” said Cleanor, “that as soon as we have had 
our meal, we should put on our arms and go against the men as 
quickly as possible. For if we waste the day today, the enemy that 
sees us now will become more confident, and it is likely that, as 
these become more confident, others will join them in greater 
numbers.” 

(10) After this, Xenophon said, “This is my judgment. If it is 
necessary to fight, we must prepare to fight with as much strength as 
possible. But if we wish to cross over as easily as possible, it seems to 
me we must consider how we might receive fewest wounds and lose 
as few bodies of our men as possible. (11) Now, what we see of the 
mountain extends to more than sixty stadia, but men are nowhere 
visible guarding against us except along the road itself. Now, it is 


much better to try to steal a bit of the deserted mountain, by being 
unobserved, and to seize it by getting the jump, if we can, rather 
than to fight against strong places and men who are prepared for us. 
(12) For it is much easier to march over steep ground without a 
battle than over level ground with enemies on this side and that, and 
one may see what is in front of his feet at night when there is no 
battle more than by day while fighting, and the rough road is more 
favorable for the feet of those who are marching without a battle 
than a level road is for those who are being struck on their heads. 
(13) To steal it does not seem to me to be impossible, since it is 
possible to march at night, so as not to be seen, and it is possible to 
go far enough away so as not to permit any perception [of our 
movements]. And it seems to me that if we should pretend to attack 
here, we would find the rest of the mountain even more deserted, for 
our enemies would remain assembled here that much more. (14) But 
why should I be the one to contribute thoughts on stealing? For I 
hear, Cheirisophus, that you Lacedaemonians, as many of you as are 
Peers,” practice stealing from the time you are boys, and it is not 
shameful but noble to steal anything and everything not prevented 
by law.* (15) And in order that you steal as quickly as possible and 
try to escape detection, it is therefore the law that you be whipped, if 
you get caught while you are stealing. Now, then, it is very much the 
critical moment for you to display your education and to be on 
guard, of course, that we do not get caught stealing some of the 
mountain, so we do not get a beating.” 

(16) “But,” said Cheirisophus, “I too hear that you Athenians are 
clever at stealing public funds, and this even though the danger is 
quite extreme for the thief; and, indeed, the best do it the most, if 
indeed the best among you are those considered worthy of ruling. So 
it is the time also for you to display your education.” 

(17) “I am therefore ready,” said Xenophon, “when we have 
dined, to set out with the rear guard to seize the mountain. I also 
have guides, for our light troops set ambushes and took some of the 
thieves who were following us; and I have inquired and learned 
from them that the mountain is not impassable but is grazed by 
goats and cattle. Consequently, if we once take some part of the 


mountain, it will be passable even for our baggage animals. (18) I 
expect that the enemy will not remain there any longer, when they 
see us on the heights on a level with them, for as things stand now, 
they are not willing to come down to be on an equal footing with 
us.” 

(19) Cheirisophus said, “And why do you need to go and leave 
your defense of the rear? But send others, unless some volunteers 
show themselves now.” (20) After this, Aristonymus, a Methydrian, 
came forward with his hoplites, and Aristeas, a Chian, with his light 
troops, and Nicomachus, an Oetaean, with his light troops; and they 
made an agreement that as soon as they held the heights, they would 
light a large number of fires. (21) With these things agreed, they had 
their meal. After the meal, Cheirisophus led the entire army forward 
about ten stadia toward the enemy, in order that he might seem as 
much as possible to be about to march against them in this direction. 

(22) When they had had dinner and night had come, the ones 
appointed departed and took the mountain, while the others rested 
where they were. When the enemy perceived that the mountain had 
been taken, they stayed awake and kept many fires burning through 
the night. (23) When it was day, Cheirisophus sacrificed and led 
along the road, while those who had taken the mountain went 
forward along the heights. (24) As for the enemy, the greater part 
remained at the mountain pass, but a part of them went to meet 
those on the heights. And before their main bodies came together 
with each other, those on the heights engaged, and the Greeks won 
the victory and went in pursuit. (25) Then also those on the plain 
attacked: the Greek peltasts charged at a run against those set in 
order against them, and Cheirisophus followed with the hoplites at a 
quick step. (26) When the enemy on the road saw the upper group 
defeated, they fled. Not many of them were killed, but a great 
number of wicker shields were taken; these the Greeks rendered 
useless by chopping them up with their sabers. (27) After they had 
ascended [to the pass], they sacrificed, set up trophies, and came 
down onto the plain; and they came to villages that were filled with 
many good things. 


CHAPTER 7 


After this they marched five stages, thirty parasangs, against 
Taochians, and their provisions gave out, for the Taochians dwelt in 
strongholds into which they carried up and kept all their provisions. 
(2) When they reached a fortress which had neither a city nor 
houses, but where men, women, and many flocks had gathered 
together, Cheirisophus made an attack as soon as he arrived. When 
this first formation began to grow tired, another went forward, and 
then another in turn. For it was not possible to surround it in a body, 
for it was sheer all around it.“ (3) When Xenophon arrived with the 
rear guard of both peltasts and hoplites, Cheirisophus said, “You 
have come at a fine time: the fortress must be taken, for the army 
will not have provisions, unless we take this place.”*® (4) Here, then, 
they deliberated in common. And when Xenophon asked what was 
preventing them from entering, Cheirisophus said, “What you see is 
the one approach there is. Whenever one tries to go along it, they roll 
down stones from that overhanging rock. Whoever gets caught is 
rendered thus.” And at the same time he showed him people with 
crushed legs and ribs. (5) “But if they use up their stones,” said 
Xenophon, “is there anything else that prevents us from going up? 
Surely on the side opposite we do not see any except those few 
people, and of those, only two or three in arms. (6) And as you also 
see, the distance which we need to cross while under attack is about 
a plethrum and a half, and of this, as much as a plethrum is thick 
with large pine trees spread about, and if our men should stand 
behind them, what would they suffer from either the stones flying 
down or those rolling? The distance remaining is then about half a 
plethrum, which we need to run across when the stones shall have 
ceased.” (7) “But,” said Cheirisophus, “as soon as we begin to go 
forward toward the stand of trees, stones fly at us in great numbers.” 
“And this,” he said, “is just what we need, for thus they will use up 
their stones more quickly. But let us march to a place from which we 
will have just a short stretch to run across, if we are able, and from 
which it will be easier to come back, if we wish.” 


(8) Then they marched, Cheirisophus, Xenophon, and 
Callimachus, a Parrhasian captain; for leadership over the captains 
of the rear guard belonged to him on that day. The other captains 
remained in safety. After this, then, up to seventy people got under 
cover of the trees, not in a body, but one by one, each being on his 
guard as much as he could. (9) Agasias the Stymphalian and 
Aristonymus, a Methydrian, who were also captains of the rear 
guard, and others too, stood in support outside the trees, for it was 
not safe for more than one company to stand among the trees. (10) 
Then Callimachus contrived this stratagem. He would run forward 
two or three steps from the tree he was under, and as soon as the 
stones began to fly, he would easily draw back. On each run, more 
than ten cartloads of stones were used up. (11) When Agasias saw 
what Callimachus was doing, and saw that the entire army was 
looking on, he feared that he might not be the first to race into the 
fortress. So not even calling Aristonymus, though he was nearby, or 
Eurylochus the Lusian, both of whom were his companions, or 
anyone else, he began to advance on his own; and he ran by all the 
rest. (12) But Callimachus, seeing him go past, took hold of the rim 
of his shield; and in this instant, Aristonymus, a Methydrian, ran 
past both of them, and after him Eurylochus, a Lusian; for all these 
laid claim to virtue, and they contended against one another over it. 
And with this sort of rivalry, they took the place; for once they ran 
in, not a single rock still came down from above. 

(13) Here, then, was a terrible sight. Throwing their children down 
from the cliff, the women then would throw themselves down 
afterward, and the men were doing likewise. Then Aeneas the 
Stymphalian captain saw that someone with a beautiful robe was 
running to throw himself down, and he seized him in order to stop 
him; (14) but he dragged Aeneas along, and both went tumbling 
down the rocks and were killed. Here, then, only a very few people 
were captured, but cattle, many asses, and sheep were taken. 

(15) From there they marched seven stages, fifty parasangs, 
through the Chalybians. These were the most dauntless of all the 
peoples they passed through and would come to fight hand to hand. 
They had breastplates of linen that reached down to the belly, with a 


thick fringe of braided cords at the bottom instead of flaps. (16) They 
also had greaves, helmets, and each a saber at his waist the size of a 
Laconian dagger, with which they used to slaughter those they were 
able to conquer; and after cutting off their heads, they would keep 
them as they marched, and they would sing and dance whenever 
their enemies were going to see them. They also each had a spear 
about fifteen cubits long, with a single spearhead. (17) They 
remained within their towns, but after the Greeks passed by, they 
would follow, fighting all the while. They dwelt in strongholds, and 
into them they carried up all their provisions, so the Greeks took 
nothing there but subsisted on the flocks which they had taken from 
the Taochians. (18) After this, the Greeks arrived at the Harpasus 
River, four plethra in width. From here, they marched through the 
Scythenians, four stages, twenty parasangs, across a plain, to some 
villages. Among these they remained three days, and they took 
provisions. (19) From here, they went four stages, twenty parasangs, 
to a city that was large, prosperous, and inhabited, which was called 
Gymnias. From this country the ruler sent a guide to the Greeks, in 
order to lead them through the country of their own enemies. (20) 
When he came, he said that he would lead them in five days to a 
land from which they would see the sea. If he did not, he 
announced, he was prepared to die. When, as he guided them along, 
he brought them into the land that was hostile to his own, he kept 
urging them to burn and lay waste the land. It was clear by this that 
he came on this account, not out of goodwill toward the Greeks. 

(21) They arrived at the mountain on the fifth day; its name was 
Eches. When the first troops were on the mountain and saw the sea, 
there was a great shout. (22) When Xenophon and the rear guard 
heard it, they thought that still other enemies were attacking up 
front, for enemies were also following behind them, from the land 
that was all aflame. The rear guard had killed some of them and 
taken others alive by setting an ambush, and they had also taken 
about twenty wicker shields covered with the shaggy and raw hides 
of oxen. (23) But since the shout kept getting louder and nearer, and 
since those who got up would set out at a run toward those who 
kept on shouting, and since the shout kept becoming far louder as 


those shouting became more numerous, it seemed to Xenophon that 
there was something quite extraordinary here. (24) He mounted his 
horse and, taking Lycius and the horsemen, rode up to help. And 
quite soon they heard the soldiers shouting, “The sea! The sea!” and 
passing the word along. Then everyone in the rear guard also began 
to run, and the baggage animals and the horses were driven on. (25) 
When all arrived at the summit, here, of course, they began to 
embrace one another, both generals and captains as well, with tears 
flowing. And suddenly, whoever may have bid them do it, the 
soldiers began to bring stones and to make a large cairn. (26) Here 
they offered up on it a multitude of raw oxhides, staffs, and captured 
wicker shields, and the guide himself cut these shields to pieces and 
urged others to do so also. (27) After this the Greeks sent the guide 
away, after giving him a horse, a silver bowl, a Persian outfit, and 
ten darics as gifts from the common stock. He asked especially for 
their rings, and he received many from the soldiers. After showing 
them a village where they would bivouac and the road which they 
would take to the Macronians, he departed after evening fell, going 
away during the night. 


CHAPTER 8 


From here the Greeks marched through the Macronians three 
stages, ten parasangs. On the first day they arrived at the river which 
was the border between the land of the Macronians and that of the 
Scythenians. (2) The land they had above them on the right was most 
difficult, and they had another river on the left, into which the river 
on the border flowed, which they had to cross. This one was thickly 
fringed with trees, not massive ones but closely packed. When the 
Greeks reached them, they began cutting them down, hurrying to 
get out of the place as quickly as possible. (3) But the Macronians, 
with wicker shields, lances, and hair tunics, were drawn up in order 
on the opposite side of the crossing. They kept encouraging one 


another and hurling stones into the river, but they did not reach 
their mark or do any harm. 

(4) Then a man approached Xenophon, one of the peltasts, and 
claimed that he had been a slave at Athens and said that he knew the 
language of these people. “I think,” he said, “this is my fatherland. 
And unless something prevents it, I am willing to converse with 
them.” (5) “But nothing prevents it,” he said, “but converse and 
learn first who they are.” When he asked, they said that they were 
Macronians. “Ask, then,” he said, “why they are drawn up in order 
against us and why they want to be our enemies.” (6) They 
answered, “Because it is you who are coming against our land.” The 
generals bid him say, “Not in order to do any harm, but having 
made war against the King, we are going back to Greece, and we 
wish to reach the sea.” (7) The Macronians asked if they would give 
pledges to this effect, and they said that they were willing both to 
give and to receive pledges. Here the Macronians gave a barbarian 
lance to the Greeks, and the Greeks gave a Greek one to them, for 
they said that these were pledges; both called upon gods as 
witnesses. (8) Immediately after the pledges, the Macronians began 
cutting down the trees and building the road in order to get them 
across, mingling with the Greeks in their midst. And to the extent 
they were able, they provided a market; and they led them for three 
days, until they brought the Greeks to the borders of the Colchians. 

(9) Here there was a mountain, large but accessible. And on this 
mountain the Colchians were drawn up in order. And at first the 
Greeks formed an opposing phalanx, as intending to march against 
the mountain like this. But then the generals decided to gather 
together and deliberate about how they would contend as nobly as 
possible. (10) Xenophon then said, “It seems we should discontinue 
the phalanx and put our companies in columns, for the phalanx will 
immediately be broken apart, since in one part we will find the 
mountain impassable and in another easily passable. This will 
produce immediate despondency when, drawn up in a phalanx, 
they see it broken apart. (11) Also, if we go against them drawn up 
in depth, the enemy will extend beyond us, and they will use their 
extra troops however they wish. But if we go drawn up to only a 


shallow depth, it would not be amazing if our phalanx should be cut 
through somewhere by both masses of arrows and of people falling 
on us in great numbers. If this happens anywhere, it will be bad for 
the whole phalanx. (12) But it seems to me that we should put the 
companies in columns, spacing the companies with so much ground 
for each so that the outer companies are outside of the enemy’s 
wings. In this way we, our outer companies, will be outside the 
enemy phalanx; and the best of us, leading the columns, will 
advance first, and each captain will lead wherever it may be easy to 
pass. (13) And it will not be easy for the enemy to enter into the gap 
between columns, since there are companies on one side and the 
other, and it will not be easy to cut down a company that is coming 
on in column. But if any of the companies is hard pressed, the 
neighboring one will help out. And if any one of the companies is 
somewhere able to ascend to the summit, none of the enemy will 
remain any longer.” (14) They decided on this, and they put their 
companies into columns. Going along from the right to the left, 
Xenophon said to the soldiers, “Men, these whom you see are the 
only ones still hindering us from being where we have been 
hurrying to for a long time; we must even devour them raw, if we 
can.” 

(15) When each was in his place and the companies were put into 
columns, there were about eighty companies of hoplites. Each 
company was almost one hundred troops. They put the peltasts and 
the bowmen in three groups, one outside the left, another outside 
the right, and the other in the middle, with about six hundred in 
each. (16) After this the generals passed the word to pray. When they 
had prayed and sung the paean, they marched. Both Cheirisophus 
and Xenophon, and the peltasts with them, got beyond the enemy’s 
phalanx as they marched; (17) when the enemy saw them running 
against them, they became divided, some going to the right and 
others to the left, leaving much of their own phalanx empty in the 
center. (18) Seeing them parting, the peltasts in the Arcadian 
division, who were ruled by Aeschines the Acarnanian, believed that 
they were in flight, so they began to shout and run, and these were 
the first to ascend the mountain. The division of Arcadian hoplites, 


who were ruled by Cleanor the Orchomenian, followed after them. 
(19) When these began to run, the enemy stood their ground no 
longer, but each one turned in flight, one in one way, another in 
another. After having ascended, the Greeks camped in numerous 
villages with abundant provisions. 

(20) In other respects, there was nothing which amazed them. But 
the beehives were numerous there, and all the soldiers who ate of 
the honeycombs lost their wits, vomited, and had diarrhea, and none 
was able to stand upright; but those who had eaten only a little 
resembled the exceedingly drunk, and those who had eaten a lot 
resembled madmen, while still others even resembled the dying. (21) 
Many were lying there as though there had been a rout, and there 
was great despondency. On the next day, no one had died, and they 
began to come to their senses at about the same hour as when they 
had lost them; and on the third or fourth day they stood up, just as if 
from having taken a drug. (22) From here they marched two stages, 
seven parasangs, and they came to the sea at Trapezus, an inhabited 
Greek city on the Black Sea, a colony of the Sinopeans, in the land of 
the Colchians. Here they remained about thirty days in the villages 
of the Colchians, (23) and setting out from here, they plundered 
Colchis. The Trapezuntians provided a market in the camp, and they 
both welcomed the Greeks and gave them oxen, barley meal, and 
wine as gifts of hospitality. (24) They negotiated also on behalf of the 
neighboring Colchians, those dwelling especially on the plain, and 
gifts of hospitality came also from them, more oxen in this case. 

(25) After this they prepared the sacrifice which they had vowed 
in their prayers. Sufficient oxen had come to them to sacrifice 
offerings of thanks to Zeus the Savior, to Heracles the Leader, and to 
the other gods, which they had vowed in their prayers. And they 
prepared also an athletic contest on the mountain where they were 
camping. To take care of the racecourse and to preside over the 
contest they chose Dracontius, a Spartan, who when still a boy had 
been exiled from his home, for he had killed a boy involuntarily 
when he struck him with his dagger. (26) When the sacrifices were 
over, they gave the hides to Dracontius and bade him lead to the 
place he had made the racecourse. Pointing just where they chanced 


to be standing, he said, “This hill is finest for running wherever one 
wishes.” “How, then,” they said, “will they be able to wrestle on so 
hard and rough a spot?” And he said, “The one who gets thrown 
will feel the pain rather more.” (27) [The competition was like this:] 
boys, most of them from among the captives, ran a race of one 
stadion; more than sixty Cretans ran the long race; [there was also 
competition in] wrestling, boxing, and the pancratium.” It was a 
noble sight to behold, for many joined in, and since their 
companions were observing, there was a great deal of rivalry. (28) 
Horses also raced, and their riders had to ride down the steep bank, 
turn them around in the sea, and lead them back up to the altar. 
Many of them rolled over on the way down, while on the way back 
up, against the steeply inclined hill, the horses made their way at 
barely a walking pace. Then there was much shouting, laughter, and 
cheering. 


a A cubit, or péchus, is about eighteen inches. 


BOOK V 


CHAPTER 1 


What the Greeks did in their ascent with Cyrus; what they did on 
their journey until they got to the sea, the Black Sea or Pontus; how 
they reached Trapezus, a Greek city; and how they sacrificed their 
offerings of thanks for their safety, the ones they had vowed to 
sacrifice in the very first place where they reached a friendly land, 
has been made clear in the foregoing account. 

(2) After this they came together and deliberated about the rest of 
their journey. Leon, a Thurian, stood up first, and he spoke as 
follows: “I, for my part, men,” he said, “am by now tired of this 
packing up, walking, running, bearing heavy arms, marching in 
order, standing guard, and fighting; and I now desire to cease from 
these labors, since we have the sea, to sail the rest of the way 
stretched out like Odysseus, and to arrive in Greece.”* (3) Hearing 
this, the soldiers shouted out that he spoke well. And another said 
the same thing, and all those present did so as well. Then 
Cheirisophus rose and spoke as follows: (4) “Anaxibius is a friend of 
mine, men, and he chances to be admiral.* So if you send me, I think 
I would come back with triremes and ships to carry us. If you wish 
to sail, wait until I come back, and I will return quickly.” On hearing 
this, the soldiers were pleased, and they voted for him to set sail as 
quickly at possible. 


(5) After this, Xenophon rose and spoke as follows: “So 
Cheirisophus is setting out for ships, and we will wait. Iam going to 
say what seems to me opportune to do during this period of waiting. 
(6) First, we need to provide provisions from a hostile land; for 
neither is there a sufficient market from which to purchase nor are 
there sufficient means with which to purchase, except for a few. The 
land is hostile, so if you march out for provisions carelessly and off 
your guard, there is a danger that many will perish. (7) It seems to 
me we should get our provisions in foraging parties and not wander 
about at random, so that you may stay safe, and we [generals] 
should be in charge of this.” These measures were adopted. 

(8) “Then hear also the following: some of you will go out after 
plunder. I think it best that whoever is about to go out tell us, and 
that he also state where he is going, so that we may know the 
number of those who go out and of those who remain behind, and 
so that we may join in the preparations, if there should be some 
need; and so that, if it is opportune to go and help anyone, we may 
know where it is necessary to go help, and if someone who is 
inexperienced attempts something somewhere, we may provide 
counsel by trying to know the force against which they are going.” 
These measures were also adopted. 

(9) “Consider this too: our enemies have leisure to rob us; and it is 
just that they are plotting against us, for we possess what belongs to 
them. They are positioned just above us, so it seems to me we need 
guards around our camp. If we stand guard and keep watch by 
turns, sharing the task, the enemy will be less capable of hunting us. 

“Then take a look also at this: (10) if we knew clearly that 
Cheirisophus would return with sufficient ships, nothing of what I 
am about to say would be needed. But now, since this is unclear, it 
seems to me we should try to provide ships from here as well. If he 
does come back, then we will sail away in a greater abundance of 
them, since there will be ships here as well. And if he does not bring 
ships back, we will use the ones here. (11) I often see ships sailing by. 
So if we ask for some warships from the Trapezuntians, and if we 
should bring them in and guard them, removing their rudders, until 


there are sufficient to carry us, perhaps we would not be at a loss for 
the sort of transport we need.” These measures were also adopted. 

(12) “Consider,” he said, “if it is also fitting to maintain from the 
common [fund] the sailors we conduct to port, for as long a time as 
they wait for us, and to establish a price for our passage, so that they 
also may be benefited for benefiting us.” These measures were also 
adopted. 

(13) “It seems to me, then,” he said, “that if perchance these 
measures may not be carried out to the point that we have enough 
boats, we should order the inhabited cities along the sea to rebuild 
the roads, which we hear are now hard to travel; they will obey both 
on account of being afraid and on account of wishing to be rid of 
us.” 

(14) Here they cried out that there was no need to go by land. And 
Xenophon, because he knew their foolishness, did not put anything 
to a vote but persuaded the cities to rebuild roads voluntarily, 
saying that they would be rid of them more quickly if the roads were 
easily passable. (15) They got a ship of fifty oars from the 
Trapezuntians, over which they put Dexippus, a Laconian 
provincial.* But he, neglecting to collect ships, took his ship and fled 
beyond the Pontus, and left them. He did, however, later suffer what 
was just, for in Thrace he was meddling in something at Seuthes’ 
court and was killed by Nicander the Laconian. (16) They also got a 
ship of thirty oars, and Polycrates, an Athenian, was put in charge of 
it, and he conducted to the camp as many ships as he captured. Their 
cargoes, if they had any, they removed and put under guard to keep 
them safe, and they used the ships for transport. (17) While these 
things were happening, the Greeks went out after plunder, and some 
got some, although others did not. Cleaenetus led out his own 
company and one other company against a difficult position, and 
both he himself and many others of those with him were killed. 


CHAPTER 2 


When it was no longer possible to get provisions and return to the 
camp on the same day, Xenophon then took some Trapezuntians as 
guides and led half of the army out against the Drilae. He left the 
other half to guard the camp; for since the Colchians had been 
driven out of their houses, they were now gathered together in large 
numbers and were in position on the heights above. (2) The 
Trapezuntians would not lead them to places where it was easy to 
get provisions, for the people there were their friends; but against 
the Drilae, at whose hands they kept suffering harm, they were 
eager to lead them, against places that were mountainous and hard 
to traverse, and against people who were the most warlike of those 
who dwell on the Pontus. 

(3) When the Greeks were in the high country, the Drilae set fire to 
such of their fortresses as seemed to them to be easy to capture, and 
withdrew.2 There was thus nothing left to take except, perhaps, a 
pig, ox, or other herd animal that escaped the fire. There was one 
fortress, however, their mother city, that they all streamed into. 
Around it was an extremely deep ravine, and the roads approaching 
the fortress were difficult. (4) The peltasts ran forward five or six 
stadia from the hoplites and crossed the ravine, and seeing many 
sheep and other things, they attacked the fortress. After them there 
followed many spearmen who had set out after provisions, so those 
who had crossed the ravine were more than two thousand people. 
(5) When they were not able to capture the place by fighting (for 
there was a wide ditch around it, with the earth heaped up, and a 
palisade on top of this earthwork, and wooden bastions had been 
built close together), they began to try to retreat, but the enemy kept 
pressing upon them. (6) Because they were not able to run away (for 
the descent from the fortress to the ravine was but single file), they 
sent to Xenophon, who was leading the hoplites. (7) The messenger 
came and said, “There is a fortress full of many things, but we are 
not able to take it, for it is strong. But neither is it easy to get away; 
for they have come out against us and are fighting, and the retreat is 
a difficult one.” 

(8) On hearing this, Xenophon led the hoplites toward the ravine 
and ordered them to halt under arms, and he himself crossed over 


with the captains and examined whether it would be better to lead 
back those who had already crossed over or to bring across the 
hoplites as well, in the expectation that the fortress could be taken. 
(9) For it seemed there could be no withdrawal without many 
corpses as well, and the captains thought they could take the place; 
and trusting the sacrifices, Xenophon agreed. For the soothsayers 
had declared that while there would be a battle, the outcome of their 
excursion would be noble. (10) He sent the captains to bring the 
hoplites across, while he himself remained, having withdrawn all 
the peltasts; and he forbade anyone to shoot at long range. (11) 
When the hoplites arrived, he ordered each of the captains to 
dispose his company in whatever way he thought it would engage 
in the contest with the greatest strength, for the captains who were 
all the time in competition with one another over manly virtue were 
near to one another. 

(12) So while they were doing this, he passed the word to all the 
peltasts to advance with their javelins in their throwing thongs, for 
they would have to hurl them whenever he gave the sign; and to the 
archers, to put their arrows on the bowstring, for they would have to 
shoot whenever he gave the sign; and to the light-armed troops to 
have their pouches full of stones. And he sent around troops who 
were suitable to take care of these things. (13) When all this had been 
prepared, and the captains, lieutenants, and those who considered 
themselves to be in no way inferior to these were all drawn up in 
order, and all, of course, were watching one another (for their 
formation was crescent-shaped, because of their position), (14) then 
they began to sing the paean, and the trumpet sounded, and at the 
same time they raised the war cry to Enyalius,4 and the hoplites 
began to run at full speed, and the missiles went forward in a mass: 
spears, arrows, hurled stones, and vast numbers of stones thrown by 
hand; and there were some who applied fire as well. (15) Under this 
multitude of missiles, the enemy left both the palisade and the 
bastions, so that Agasias, a Stymphalian, putting aside his armor, 
ascended in only his tunic; then he dragged another up, and some 
others got up alone, and the place was taken, as it seemed.° (16) Then 
both the peltasts and those without armor ran on in and began 


seizing things, each whatever he could. But Xenophon, standing at 
the gates, kept out as many of the hoplites as he could, for other 
enemies were also becoming visible on certain strong heights. 

(17) Before much time had passed, a shout arose from within, and 
those within began to flee, some with what they had seized, and 
soon came others who were wounded. And there was much pushing 
about the gates. When asked, those who were rushing out said that 
there was a citadel inside and many enemies as well, and that these 
had charged out and were pelting the people who were inside. (18) 
Here, then, Xenophon ordered Tolmides the herald to proclaim that 
whoever wished to take something should go inside. And many 
began to rush in, and those pushing to get in won the victory over 
those who were rushing out, and they closed up the enemy back in 
the citadel. (19) Everything outside the citadel was seized, and the 
Greeks carried it out. The hoplites halted under arms, some about 
the palisade, others along the road leading up to the citadel. 

(20) Xenophon and his captains were examining whether it was 
possible to take the citadel; for doing so would assure their safety. 
Otherwise, their retreat seemed exceedingly difficult. But as they 
examined it, the fortress seemed altogether impossible to take. (21) 
They then began preparing their retreat, and each group began 
culling the unsound troops by their side. And they sent back those 
people who were useless, those carrying burdens, and also the bulk 
of the hoplites, while each of the captains kept the troops he trusted. 
(22) When they began to regain confidence, many rushed out against 
them armed with wicker shields, spears, greaves, and Paphlagonian 
helmets. Others went up on the houses on both sides of the road that 
led to the citadel, (23) so it was not safe to pursue by the gates that 
led toward the citadel. For from above, they were throwing large 
logs at them, so both remaining and retreating were difficult. And it 
was frightening that night was coming on. (24) As they were fighting 
and were at a loss [as to what to do], some one of the gods granted 
them the means to safety. For suddenly one of the houses on the 
right flared up, since someone had set fire to it; and when it caved 
in, they fled from the houses on the right. (25) When Xenophon 
learned this from chance, he ordered them to set fire also to the 


houses on the left, which were wood, so that these too were soon on 
fire. They fled, then, also from these houses. (26) The only troops still 
troubling them were those directly in front, and it was clear that they 
would attack on their retreat and descent. Here, then, he passed the 
word to all those who were out of bowshot to bring logs into the 
area between themselves and the enemy. As soon as there were 
enough, they set fire to them; they were setting fire also to the 
houses beside the palisade itself, so the enemy might be occupied 
with this too. (27) Thus they barely got away from the fortress, by 
putting fire in the area between themselves and the enemy. And the 
entire city was burned down, houses, bastions, palisades, and 
everything else but the citadel. 

(28) On the next day the Greeks went away with the provisions.” 
Since they were fearful of the descent to Trapezus, for it was steep 
and narrow, they set a feigned ambush. (29) A man born in Mysos, 
and named Mysos, took ten of the Cretans and waited in an 
overgrown place, and he pretended to be trying to avoid detection 
by the enemy. Their shields, however, being of bronze, would now 
and again shine through. (30) So on seeing this, the enemy was 
frightened as if it were an ambush. Meanwhile, the army was 
making its descent. When it seemed they had come down far 
enough, a signal was given to the Mysian" to flee headlong; so he 
stood up and took to flight, as did those with him. (31) The others, 
the Cretans—for they later said that they were being captured on the 
run—plunged from the road and into the woods and were saved by 
rolling down the vale. (32) As he fled along the road, the Mysian 
shouted out for help. They did help him, and they picked him up, 
wounded. And then those who helped him themselves began to 
retreat at a walking pace, even while being hit, and some of the 
Cretans shot their bows in response. It was in this way that they all 
returned safely to the camp. 


CHAPTER 3 


Cheirisophus had not returned, there was not a sufficient number 
of boats, and it was no longer possible to take provisions; so it 
seemed they had to depart. Onto the ships they put the sick, those 
over forty years of age, children, women, and such of the baggage as 
necessity did not require them to keep with them. And putting on 
board also Philesius and Sophaenetus, the eldest of the generals, 
they bade them be in charge of all this. Then the others began 
marching; the road had been rebuilt. (2) On the third day of their 
march they arrived in Cerasus, a Greek city on the sea, a colony of 
the Sinopeans, in the land of Colchis. 

(3) Here they remained ten days, and there was a review under 
arms and a counting of the troops, and there were eight thousand six 
hundred. These had survived [from about ten thousand].“ The 
others had perished because of the enemy, the snow, and, perhaps, 
some by disease. (4) Here they also divided the money that had 
arisen from the sale of the captives. And the tithe, which they 
selected for Apollo and for Artemis of Ephesus, the generals 
divided, each taking a share to guard for the gods. Neon the 
Asinaean took Cheirisophus’s share, instead of him. 

(5) Xenophon, then, having made a votive offering with the 
portion for Apollo, set it up at Delphi in the treasury of the 
Athenians, and he inscribed it with his name and that of Proxenus, 
who had been killed with Clearchus; for he was his guest-friend. (6) 
As for the portion for Artemis of Ephesus, he left it behind with 
Megabyzus, the sacristan of Artemis, when he himself left Asia with 
Agesilaus on their march against the Boeotians, because it seemed 
that he himself was headed for danger. And he enjoined him, if 
ever he himself survived, to return the deposit to him but, if he 
suffered something, to dedicate something made for Artemis that he 
thought would gratify the goddess. 

(7) After Xenophon went into exile,“ and while he was living at 
Scillus, having been settled near Olympia by the Lacedaemonians, 
Megabyzus arrived in Olympia in order to view [the games] and 
returned his deposit to him. On receiving it, Xenophon purchased a 
piece of ground for the goddess where the god’s oracular response 
indicated. (8) The river Selinus chanced to flow through the place. 


And also in Ephesus a river Selinus flows beside the temple of 
Artemis, and fish and mussels are present in both. And on the land 
at Scillus it is also possible to hunt all the wild animals of the chase. 
(9) He made also an altar and a temple with some of the sacred 
money, and ever after he used to sacrifice to the goddess a tithe of 
the fruits of the season from the field. And all the citizens and 
neighbors, men and women, shared in the festival. For those who 
tented there the goddess provided barley meal, loaves of bread, 
wine, sweets, and a portion of the sacrifices from the sacred herd, as 
also of those animals hunted in the chase. (10) For both Xenophon’s 
sons and those of the other citizens used to hold a hunt for the 
festival, and the men who wished to would join the hunt with them. 
Boars, gazelles, and deer were captured from the sacred precinct 
itself, as well as from [Mount] Pholoe. (11) The place is on the road 
which people travel coming from Lacedaemon to Olympia, about 
twenty stadia from the temple of Zeus in Olympia. In the sacred 
precinct are both a meadow and hills full of trees, sufficient to 
nourish pigs, goats, cattle, and horses, so that even the baggage 
animals of those who come to the festival have their feast. (12) 
Around the temple itself a grove of cultivated trees was planted, as 
many as yield sweet fruits in season. The temple is like the one in 
Ephesus, though as small is to large, and its statue is like the one in 
Ephesus, though as cypress wood is to gold. (13) And a marker with 
the following inscription stands beside the temple: “THIS PLACE IS 
SACRED TO ARTEMIS. THE ONE WHO HOLDS IT AND GATHERS IN ITS FRUITS MUST 
OFFER EVERY YEAR THE TITHE IN SACRIFICE. FROM THE SURPLUS HE MUST REPAIR 
THE TEMPLE. IF ANYONE DOES NOT DO THESE THINGS, IT WILL BE OF CONCERN TO 
THE GODDESS.” 


CHAPTER 4 


Those who had been conveyed on the sea before were also so 
conveyed on departing from Cerasus, while the others marched on 


land. (2) When they were at the borders of the Mossynoecians, they 
sent to them Timesitheus the Trapezuntian, who was a guest-friend 
of the Mossynoecians, and asked whether they would be marching 
through a friendly or a hostile land. The Mossynoecians responded 
that they would not allow them through, for they trusted in their 
fortresses. (3) Upon this Timesitheus said that the Mossynoecians of 
the land on the far side were enemies of the nearer Mossynoecians, 
and [the Greeks] decided to invite them to make an alliance, if they 
wished it. So Timesitheus was sent, and he came back with their 
rulers. (4) When they arrived, the rulers of the Mossynoecians and 
the generals of the Greeks got together, and Xenophon said, with 
Timesitheus interpreting, (5) “Mossynoecian men, we wish to return 
safely to Greece on foot, for we have no boats. But preventing us are 
these people, who we hear are your enemies. (6) So if you wish, it is 
possible for you to take us as allies and to take vengeance upon 
them, if ever they have been unjust to you, and in the future to have 
them as your subjects. (7) But if instead you send us away, consider 
where you could ever again get so great a power as your ally.” 

(8) To this the ruler of the Mossynoecians answered that they 
wished this and accepted the alliance. (9) “Come, then,” said 
Xenophon. “In what will you want to employ us, if we become your 
allies, and what will you be able to do for us concerning our 
passage?” (10) They said, “We are capable, first, of attacking this 
land that is hostile to both you and us, over on its other side, and 
second of sending here both boats and men who will fight along 
with you and guide you on your way.” 

(11) After giving and receiving pledges on these terms, they 
departed, and on the next day they returned, bringing three hundred 
canoes, each made from a single log, with three men in each. Of 
these three, two got out and fell into order, standing under arms, 
while the other one remained. (12) The latter took the canoes and 
sailed back again, while the ones remaining got in order as follows: 
they stood in lines of very nearly one hundred each, like choral 
dancers, standing opposite each other, all with wicker shields, 
shaggy with white oxhides, like [in shape] to a leaf of ivy, and in 
their right hand, a javelin of about six cubits long, with a spearhead 


in front and a spherical form, shaped out of the wood itself, on the 
butt end. (13) They had put on short tunics, above the knee, about 
the thickness of a linen bag for bedclothes, and on their heads leather 
helmets like the Paphlagonian ones, with a tuft of hair in the middle, 
shaped very nearly like a tiara. They also had iron battle axes. (14) 
From here one of them started off, and all the others marched, 
singing with a regular rhythm, and passing through the formations 
and the heavily armed troops of the Greeks, they marched directly 
against the enemy in the fortress which seemed most subject to 
attack. (15) It was situated in front of the city which they call their 
mother city, and which contains the highest [citadel] of the 
Mossynoecians. This was what the war was about. For whoever 
possessed it always seemed to be dominant over all Mossynoecians 
as well; and [these Mossynoecians] said that the others did not 
possess it justly, but that having seized it when it was held in 
common, they were taking advantage of them. (16) Some of the 
Greeks also followed them, not having been so ordered by the 
generals but for the sake of plunder. While they were advancing, the 
enemy kept quiet. But when they got near the fortress, they ran out 
and routed them, and they killed many of the barbarians and some 
of the Greeks who had ascended along with them, and they chased 
them until they saw the Greeks coming out to help. (17) At this point 
they turned around and began to go back; and after cutting off the 
heads of the dead, they displayed them both to the Greeks and to 
their own enemies, and at the same time they sang a certain tune and 
danced to it. 

(18) The Greeks were deeply vexed both because [their allies] had 
made the enemy bolder and because the Greeks who had gone out 
with them had fled, even though they were very numerous, 
something which they had never done before on their march. (19) 
Then Xenophon called the Greeks together and said, “Men and 
soldiers, do not be dispirited on account of what has happened, for 
know well that a good thing has also occurred, one of no less import 
than the evil. (20) For in the first place, you know that those who are 
going to be our guides are really enemies to those with whom 
necessity compels us to be enemies. Second, those of the Greeks who 


were heedless of staying in order with us and who held that they 
were competent to accomplish with the barbarians the same things 
they do with us, have paid the penalty. They will consequently be 
less inclined to leave our battle order again. (21) But you must 
prepare yourselves in such a way that even for those who are your 
friends from among these barbarians, you will seem to be better than 
they are, and for those who are your enemies, you will show them 
they will not be fighting the same sort of men now as when they 
fought those who were in disorder.” 

(22) So on that day they remained there like this. But on the next 
they sacrificed, and when they obtained propitious omens, they had 
breakfast, formed their companies into columns, put the barbarians 
into the same sort of order on the left side, and began marching, 
keeping the bowmen between the columns of companies, though 
back a little from the very front of the hoplites. (23) For among the 
enemy were some who, being dressed for mobility, would run down 
and hurl stones, and these the bowmen and peltasts kept back. The 
others were marching at a walk, first to the fortress from which the 
barbarians and those with them had been driven in a rout on the 
previous day, for here the enemy had formed up in opposition. (24) 
Now the barbarians held their ground with the peltasts and were 
fighting with them, but when the hoplites got near them, they 
turned and ran. The peltasts followed right after them and chased 
them up to the city, while the hoplites followed along in order. (25) 
When they got up by the houses of the mother city, the enemy were 
now all close together, and they kept fighting and throwing their 
javelins; and having other thick, long spears of such size that a man 
could barely carry one, they tried to defend themselves hand to hand 
with these. (26) But as the Greeks would not yield and kept 
advancing all together, the barbarians began to run away from this 
place, too, and all abandoned the fortress. But their king, the one in 
the wooden tower built upon the summit, whom they all maintain 
there in common, while he remains there and guards,“ was not 
willing to come out; nor would others in the fortress taken earlier. 
But they were burned up right there, along with their wooden 
towers. 


(27) While plundering these places, in the houses the Greeks 
found ancestral stores of loaves heaped together, as the 
Mossynoecians spoke of them, while the new grain had been put 
away with the straw, and this was mostly spelt. (28) They also found 
slices of pickled dolphin in amphorae, and dolphin blubber in jars, 
which the Mossynoecians used just as the Greeks use olive oil. (29) 
On the upper floors there were many flat nuts, ones without any 
division. These they used in the same way they used most food, 
boiling them and baking them into loaves. Wine was found. When 
unmixed [with water], because of its harshness it seemed sharp, but 
when mixed, both fragrant and pleasant. 

(30) After having breakfast here, the Greeks marched forward, 
giving over the fortresses to those of the Mossynoecians who were 
their allies. As for the other fortresses they passed, in the case of the 
most accessible ones belonging to their enemies’ allies, some were 
promptly abandoned, while others were surrendered voluntarily. 
(31) Most of these fortresses were as follows. The cities were eighty 
stadia distant from each other, some more, others less. They could 
hear each other when they shouted from one city to the next, the 
country had such heights and hollows. (32) When [the Greeks] were 
marching among their friends [among the Mossynoecians], the latter 
showed off the children of the prosperous to them.” These children 
were fattened up, were nourished on boiled nuts, were exceedingly 
soft and white, and were not far from being equal in length and 
breadth; and their backs were adorned with many colors, while they 
were tattooed all over the front with flowers. (33) They would seek 
also to have intercourse in the open with the female companions the 
Greeks brought along, for this was their own custom. All were pale, 
both men and women. (34) Those on the campaign used to say that 
these were the most barbaric people they had passed through and 
the ones furthest removed from Greek customs. For when they were 
in a crowd, they did what people would only do in private, and 
when they were alone, they did what people do with others: they 
would converse with themselves, laugh at themselves, and dance, 
stopping wherever they chanced to be, just as if making a display to 
others. 


CHAPTER 5 


Through this country, both the hostile and the friendly parts, the 
Greeks marched eight stages and reached the Chalybians.* These 
were few in number and subject to the Mossynoecians, and for most 
of them their livelihood came from working with iron. From here 
they reached the Tibarenians. (2) The country of the Tibarenians was 
much more level, and it had fortresses on the seacoast that were less 
well fortified. The generals desired to attack these fortresses and 
benefit the army in some way, and they did not accept the gifts of 
hospitality that arrived from the Tibarenians. Rather, they ordered 
them to wait while they deliberated, and they began to offer 
sacrifices. (3) After having sacrificed many victims, all the 
soothsayers presented their judgment that the gods in no way 
permitted war. They then did accept the gifts of hospitality, and after 
marching through friendly country for two days, they reached 
Cotyora, a Greek city and colony of the Sinopeans but situated in the 
territory of the Tibarenians. 

(4) Up to this point the army had proceeded on foot. The full 
distance of the route of their descent from the battle in Babylon to 
Cotyora was one hundred twenty-two stages, six hundred twenty 
parasangs, or eighteen thousand six hundred stadia, with a duration 
of eight months. 

(5) Here they remained for forty-five days. During these days, 
first, they sacrificed to the gods, and each of the groups of Greeks, 
nation by nation, put on processions and athletic contests. (6) As for 
provisions, they took some from Paphlagonia, and others from the 
lands of the Cotyorites, for the latter would not provide a market, 
nor would they accept their sick within their walls. 

(7) Meanwhile, ambassadors from Sinope came, fearful both about 
the city of the Cotyorites (for it was theirs, and the Cotyorites paid 
them a tribute) and about the territory, because they heard that it 
was being ravaged. They came to the army camp and began 
discussions; Hecatonymus, who was believed to be clever at 
speaking, said, (8) “Men and soldiers, the city of the Sinopeans sent 


us both to praise you, because you, being Greeks, are victorious over 
barbarians and, secondly, to join with you in pleasant rejoicing, 
because you have gotten here safely, having made it through many 
and dangerous challenges, as we hear. (9) We of course expected, 
since we ourselves are Greeks, that we would experience some good 
at your hands, since you are Greeks, and nothing harmful, for we 
have never begun to do you any harm. (10) These Cotyorites are our 
colonists, and we gave this country over to them, after we took it 
from barbarians. Therefore they pay us an assigned tribute, as do 
those of Cerasus and Trapezus as well, so that whatever harm you 
do to these, the city of the Sinopeans believes it suffers. (11) Now we 
hear that after entering into their city by violence, some of you are 
lodging in their houses, and that you are taking whatever you want 
from their lands by violence, without persuading anyone to allow it. 
(12) These are things, then, we would not expect. If you keep doing 
them, it will be necessary for us to make friends with Corylas and 
the Paphlagonians and anyone else we can.” 

(13) Against this, Xenophon stood up on behalf of the soldiers and 
said, “We, Sinopean men, are quite content to have arrived here 
having kept safe our bodies and our weapons; for it was not possible 
to drive [cattle and captives] along and to carry off property, while 
also fighting our enemies at the same time. (14) And now, since we 
have come to Greek cities, in Trapezus we got our provisions by 
purchasing them, for they provided us with a market; and in return 
for the things with which they honored us and the gifts of hospitality 
they gave the army, we honored them in return, and indeed, if any 
of the barbarians were their friends, we left them alone. But to their 
enemies, against whom they themselves led us, we did as much 
harm as we were able. (15) Ask them what sort of troops they found 
us to be; for those whom the city sent along with us as guides, 
because of their friendship, are present here. (16) But wherever we 
may arrive and do not have a market, whether it is a barbarian land 
or a Greek one, we take our provisions—not out of insolence, but out 
of necessity. (17) Even though the Carduchians, the Taochians, and 
the Chaldaeans were not subjects of the King, and though they were 
also very frightening, we nevertheless took them on as enemies, 


because it was necessary to take our provisions, since they did not 
provide a market. (18) Since the Macronians, however, even though 
they were barbarians, provided us such a market as they could, we 
both believed them to be friends and did not take by violence 
anything that belonged to them. 

(19) “But as for the Cotyorites, whom you declare to be yours, if 
we took anything of theirs, they themselves are the causes; for they 
did not deal with us as friends, but locking their gates they neither 
received us inside nor sent a market to us outside. They blamed the 
governor you sent as the cause of all this. (20) And when you say 
that we entered and are lodging in Cotyora by violence, we of course 
expected that they would receive our sick under their roofs. Since 
they did not open their gates, we entered where the fortress itself 
received us. We did no other violence, but our sick are lodging 
under their roofs, spending their own money. We are guarding the 
gates in order that our sick may not be at the disposal of your 
governor, but that it may be up to us to remove them whenever we 
wish. (21) The rest of us, as you see, are bivouacking in the open, in 
order and prepared, if anyone treats us well, to reciprocate, but if 
anyone does us harm, to pay it back. (22) As for when you 
threatened that if you so decided, you would make Corylas and the 
Paphlagonians your allies against us, we—if the necessity arises— 
will make war against both of you; for we have already fought with 
others many times more numerous than you are. (23) But if we 
decide to make the Paphlagonian a friend (and we hear that he 
desires both your city and your seaside fortresses), we will try to 
become his friends by working with him to get what he desires.” 

(24) After this, Hecatonymus’s fellow ambassadors were very 
clearly angry with him for what he had said, and another of them 
came forward and said that they had not come to make war but to 
demonstrate that they were friends. “And if you come to the city of 
the Sinopeans, we shall receive you there with gifts of hospitality; 
but now we will order the people here to give what they are able to, 
for we see that everything you say is true.” (25) After this, the 
Cotyorites sent gifts of hospitality, and the generals of the Greeks 
entertained the ambassadors of the Sinopeans, and they made much 


friendly conversation with one another; and both about other 
matters and, in particular, about the journey remaining, they each 
made the inquiries they wanted. 


CHAPTER 6 


This was the end of this day. On the next day the generals 
assembled the soldiers, and they decided to call in the Sinopeans and 
deliberate with them about the remaining journey. For if they 
needed to travel on foot, it seemed the Sinopeans would be useful 
(for they had experience of Paphlagonia), and if by sea, it seemed 
they would also need the Sinopeans, for they alone seemed capable 
of providing ships sufficient for the army. (2) So, then, they called 
the ambassadors and began deliberations and said they expected 
that the Sinopeans, as Greeks to Greeks, would first receive them 
nobly both by being well disposed to them and by counseling what 
was noblest.” 

(3) Hecatonymus stood up and, in the first place, made a defense 
about his having said that they would make the Paphlagonian a 
friend: he had said this as intending not that they would make war 
on the Greeks but that, although it was possible for them to be 
friends with the barbarians, they would choose the Greeks. When 
they bade him give his advice, he said the following beginning with 
a prayer: (4) “If I should advise what seems to me to be best, may 
many and good things come to me; if not, the opposite. For what is 
called ‘sacred counsel’ seems to me to be present here, since now, if I 
manifestly advise well, many will be those who praise me, but if 
badly, many will be those who curse me. (5) Now I know that we 
will have many more problems, if you are conveyed by sea, for we 
will need to provide the boats. But if you set out by land, you will 
need to be the ones who fight. (6) Nevertheless, I must say what I 
know, for I have experience both of the Paphlagonians’ land and of 
their power.” Their land has both features, both the most beautiful 


plains and the highest mountains. (7) First, then, I know just where it 
is necessary to make your entry. For there is no other place than 
where the peaks of the mountain are high on each side of the road; 
by possessing these peaks, even a very few troops would be able to 
dominate [the pass]. When these are held, not even all the human 
beings there are would be able to get through. And I would show 
you all this, if you should wish to send someone along with me. 

(8) “Second, I know there are plains and a cavalry which the 
barbarians themselves believe to be stronger than all of the King’s 
cavalry. And just recently they did not report to the King when he 
summoned them, but their ruler’s thoughts were too grand for this. 
(9) But if you were able to seize the mountains, either by stealing 
them secretly or by getting the jump on the enemy, and to dominate 
the plain, by fighting both their cavalry and more than one hundred 
twenty thousand infantry, you would arrive at the rivers. First is the 
Thermodon, three plethra in width, which I think is difficult to cross, 
especially with many enemies in front of you and many following 
after you from behind. Second is the Iris, similarly three plethra. 
Third is the Halys, no less than two stadia, which you could not 
cross without boats. And who will be the one to provide you with 
boats? In like manner, also, the Parthenius is impassable: you would 
come to it if you should get across the Halys. (10) I, then, do not 
believe this journey to be hard for you but altogether impossible. But 
if you sail, it is possible to sail along the coast from here to Sinope, 
and from Sinope to Heracleia. From Heracleia, there is no difficulty 
either on foot or by sea, for there are many boats in Heracleia.” 

(11) After he said all this, some suspected that he spoke out of 
friendship for Corylas, for he was his guest-friend, and others that 
he expected to get gifts because of this advice; still others suspected 
he spoke with a view to their doing no harm to the land of the 
Sinopeans, as they would if they went on foot. Then the Greeks 
voted to make their journey by sea. (12) After this, Xenophon said, 
“Sinopeans, the men have chosen the passage which you advise, but 
the matter stands thus: if there should be boats in sufficient numbers 
not to leave a single person here, we would sail. But if some of us 
should have to be left behind, while others should sail, we would 


not embark on the boats. (13) For we know that wherever we are 
strong, we would be able both to stay safe and to get provisions. But 
if we are anywhere caught when we are weaker than our enemies, it 
is quite clear, of course, that we will be in the position of slaves.” 
When they heard this, the ambassadors bade them send 
ambassadors. (14) And they sent Callimachus, an Arcadian; Ariston, 
an Athenian; and Samolas, an Achaean; and they departed. 

(15) During this time Xenophon saw many Greek hoplites and saw 
many peltasts, bowmen, hurlers, and horsemen, all of them now 
exceedingly competent through constant practice; and he saw that 
they were on the Pontus, where so great a power could not have 
been provided from any small sum of money; and it seemed a noble 
thing to him to acquire both land and power for Greece by founding 
a city.” (16) And it seemed to him that it would become a great city, 
as he calculated both their own numbers and those dwelling around 
the Pontus. And with this in view, before speaking to any of the 
soldiers, he began offering sacrifice, and he called along Silanus, 
who had been Cyrus’s soothsayer, the Ambraciot. (17) Fearing that 
this might come to pass and that the army might settle down 
somewhere, Silanus brought word to the army that Xenophon 
wished the army to settle down and that he found a city and obtain a 
name and power for himself. (18) Silanus himself wished to reach 
Greece as quickly as possible, for the three thousand darics he had 
taken from Cyrus, when he had sacrificed for Cyrus and told the 
truth about the ten days, were still safe.” 

(19) When the soldiers heard this, it seemed best to some to 
remain there, but not to others. Timasion the Dardanian and Thorax 
the Boeotian said to some Heracleot and Sinopean merchants who 
were present that unless they provided wages for the army, so that 
they would have provisions when they sailed away, there would be 
the danger that this great force would remain in the Pontus. “For 
Xenophon wishes this and is calling upon us, whenever the boats 
may come, then to say suddenly to the army, (20) ‘Men, we see now 
that you are at a loss both about how to get provisions while sailing 
back and how, when you get back home, to benefit in any way your 
people at home. But if you wish to select a place, wherever you wish 


from this inhabited country encircling the Pontus, and to take 
possession of it, with the one who wants to going back homeward 
and the one who wants to remaining there, then ships are ready for 
you here, so that you could attack suddenly wherever you wish.’ ” 

(21) When they heard this, the merchants reported it to their cities. 
Timasion the Dardanian sent along with them Eurymachus the 
Dardanian and Thorax the Boeotian to say the same things. On 
hearing this, the Sinopeans and Heracleots sent to Timasion and 
bade him accept some money to take the lead in getting the army to 
sail away. (22) He was glad to hear this, and when the soldiers were 
gathered together, he said this: “You must not think of remaining, 
men, nor hold anything of greater value than Greece, yet I hear that 
some are offering sacrifices with a view to remaining, without even 
telling you. (23) But if you sail away, I promise to provide each of 
you a Cyzicene per month as a salary, starting from the beginning of 
the month. And I will lead you to Troas, whence I am an exile, and 
my city will be yours, for they will welcome me willingly. (24) I 
myself will lead you where you will get a lot of money. I have 
experience of Aeolis, Phrygia, Troas, and the entire domain of 
Pharnabazus, in some places because I am from there and in others 
because I campaigned there with Clearchus and Dercylidas.” 

(25) Standing up next was Thorax the Boeotian, who was always 
doing battle with Xenophon over the generalship, and he said that if 
they went out of the Pontus, they would have the Chersonese, a 
beautiful and prosperous country. Thus, whoever wished could 
dwell there, and whoever wished could head off for home. He said it 
was ridiculous to seek it among barbarians when there was 
abundant and bounteous land in Greece. (26) “And until you get 
there,” he said, “I too promise you a salary, just as Timasion did.” 
He said this knowing what the Heracleots and the Sinopeans were 
promising to Timasion to get them to sail away. Xenophon was 
silent during all this. (27) Then Philesius and Lycon got up, both 
Achaeans, and said that it was terrible for Xenophon in private, not 
in common with the army, both to be persuading people to stay 
behind and to be sacrificing on behalf of remaining, while not 
speaking publicly to the common about these things. 


Thus Xenophon was compelled to get up and say this: (28) “As 
you see, men, I am offering sacrifices, as many as I can, both on your 
behalf and on mine, in order that I may chance to say, think, and do 
the sort of things that are going to be both for you most noble and 
best, and for me. And I was now offering sacrifices over just this 
very thing, whether it was better to begin to speak to you and to act 
about these things or not to touch the matter in any way at all. (29) 
Silanus the soothsayer answered me on the point of greatest 
importance, that the sacrifices were propitious, for he knew that I am 
not inexperienced, because I am always present at the sacrifices. But 
he said that in the sacrifices there appeared a certain fraud and plot 
against me, because he knew, of course, that he himself was 
planning to slander me to you, for it was he who brought out the 
report that I already intended to do all this, without first persuading 
you. (30) Now if I saw that you were seriously at a loss, I would be 
examining this: from what plan could it be arranged that, by seizing 
a city, any one of you who wished might sail off right away, while 
any one who did not so wish, might do so later, after he acquired 
sufficient things so as to benefit to some extent the members of his 
household. (31) But since I see that the Heracleots and Sinopeans are 
sending boats to you, so that you might sail away, and that there are 
men who are promising you a salary from the beginning of the 
month, it seems to me a beautiful thing to arrive safe where we wish 
to go and also to get a salary for our very difficulties. So I myself 
have given up that other thought, and to those who used to come to 
me saying that we had to undertake it, I say they too need to give it 
up. (32) For I am so minded: when you are many together, as now, it 
seems to me you would both be honored and have provisions, for in 
the being stronger lies the taking of what belongs to the weaker. But 
if you become scattered and your power is split into small pieces, 
you would not be capable of getting your subsistence, nor would 
you long rejoice at your separation. (33) It seems to me then, just as it 
does to you, that we should set out for Greece, and if someone 
remains behind or is caught leaving anyone behind before the entire 
army is in safety, that he should be judged as unjust. And whoever is 
so resolved, let him raise his hand.” All raised them. 


(34) But Silanus was shouting, and he was trying to say that it was 
just for whoever wished to go off; but the soldiers would not endure 
it and threatened that if they caught him running away, they would 
punish him. (35) After this, when the Heracleots knew that it had 
been decided that they would sail away and that Xenophon himself 
had put it to the vote, they sent the ships; but as for the money 
which they promised to Timasion and Thorax for the soldiers’ 
salary, they had lied. (36) Here, then, these who had promised the 
salary were stunned, and they became terrified of the army. So they 
went to Xenophon, taking along also the other generals with whom 
they had shared counsel about what they had been doing before 
(and this was all of them except Neon the Asinaean, who was 
lieutenant general for Cheirisophus, since Cheirisophus was not yet 
back). They said that they regretted what had happened and that it 
seemed best to sail to Phasis, since there were boats, and to occupy 
the land of the Phasians. A grandson of Aeetes chanced to be their 
king. (37) Xenophon answered that he would say nothing of this to 
the army. “But you, if you wish,” he said, “gather them together and 
speak.” Then Timasion the Dardanian expressed the judgment that 
they should not hold an assembly but that each should first try to 
persuade his captains. When they went away, they began to do this. 


CHAPTER 7 


The soldiers learned that these things were being agitated, and 
Neon said that Xenophon had persuaded the other generals and was 
intending to deceive the soldiers and lead them back to Phasis. (2) 
On hearing this, the soldiers took it hard, and gatherings began to 
take place and circles to be formed, and it was greatly to be feared 
that they would do the sort of things that they had done also to the 
heralds of the Colchians and the market managers, for as many of 
these as did not flee into the sea were stoned to death.“ (3) When 
Xenophon became aware of this, he decided to convene an assembly 


of them as quickly as possible and not to allow them to gather 
spontaneously. So he ordered the herald to call an assembly. (4) 
When they heard the herald, they ran together with great readiness. 

Here Xenophon did not accuse the generals for having come to 
him but spoke as follows: (5) “I hear that someone is slandering me, 
men, saying that I am going to deceive you and take you to Phasis. 
Hear me, then, by the gods, and if I am manifestly unjust, I ought 
not to leave here until I pay the penalty. But if it is those slandering 
me who are manifestly unjust in your view, then treat them as they 
deserve. 

(6) “You surely know,” he said, “where the sun rises and where it 
sets, and that if someone is going to go to Greece, he must travel 
toward the setting sun; but if someone wishes to go to the 
barbarians, he must travel back the other way toward the rising sun. 
So does anyone exist who would be able to deceive you on this, that 
the sun sets where it rises and rises where it sets? (7) But you also 
know this, that the north wind carries one out of the Pontus into 
Greece, and the south wind does so toward Phasis. And, as the 
saying goes, ‘When the north wind blows, there are fair sailings 
toward Greece.’ Is there, then, any way someone could deceive you 
into embarking when a south wind is blowing? (8) So, then, will I get 
you on board when there is a calm? Then I will sail in one ship, and 
you in at least one hundred. How, then, could I either force you to 
sail with me, if you did not wish to, or lead you along by deception? 
(9) Let me suppose that you have been deceived and bewitched by 
me and you arrive in Phasis, and, furthermore, that we ascend from 
the harbor into the country. You will realize, surely, that you are not 
in Greece. I, then, the one who has deceived you, will be but a single 
person, and you, the deceived, will be nearly ten thousand, and you 
will be armed. How, then, could any one man bring on his 
punishment more than by deliberating like this about himself and 
you? 

(10) “But these are the arguments of men both foolish and envious 
of me, because I am honored by you. And yet their envy of me 
would not be just. Whom among them do I prevent from speaking if 
anyone is able to say anything good in your midst, or from fighting 


if anyone is willing to do so on your behalf and his own, or from 
caring and being wakeful about your safety? What, then, am I a 
hindrance to anyone when you are electing your rulers? I yield: let 
him rule; but only let it be evident that he is doing you some good. 
(11) But as for me, what has been said about all this is sufficient, but 
if one of you either thinks that he himself could have been deceived 
in this or that he could have deceived another, let him speak and 
teach us how. (12) And when you have had enough of such things, 
do not go away until you hear what sort of problem I see beginning 
in the army; for if it advances and proves to be anything like the 
glimpses it is now showing, it is time for us to take counsel about 
ourselves, in order that we not be revealed as both the worst and the 
most shameful men in the eyes of both gods and human beings, both 
friends and enemies, and come to hold ourselves in contempt.” 

(13) On hearing this, the soldiers began wondering what it was, 
and they bade him speak. He thereupon began again. “You know, I 
suppose, that in the mountains there were barbarian lands, friendly 
to the Cerasuntians, from which some came down and sold us 
sacrificial victims and other things they had, and it seems to me 
there were also some of you who used to go to the nearest of these 
lands, buy something, and come back again. (14) Learning that it 
was both small and unguarded, on account of their believing it was 
on friendly terms, Clearatus the captain went to them at night in 
order to plunder, without saying anything to any of us. (15) He 
intended, if he took the place, not to return to the army again but to 
get on board a ship on which his messmates happened to be sailing, 
to put on board anything he might take, and to sail away and depart 
from the Pontus. And his messmates from the ship agreed with him 
on these plans, as I am now aware. (16) So he summoned to his side 
as many as he could persuade and led them against the place, but 
the coming of day overtook him as he was marching, and the people 
got together and shot at them from their strongholds. Striking 
Clearatus, they killed him and a throng of others, though some of 
them also retreated to Cerasus. 

(17) “This occurred on the day on which we were setting out [from 
Cerasus] on foot to come here, and there were still in Cerasus some 


of those who were sailing who had not yet put to sea. After this, as 
the Cerasuntians say, three men who were among the elders arrived 
from the barbarians’ country, and they desired to come before our 
common [council]. (18) Since they did not overtake us [in Cerasus], 
they told the Cerasuntians that they were wondering why we had 
decided to attack them. When, however, as the Cerasuntians 
reported to us, they said that the action had not proceeded from our 
common [council], the elders were pleased and were going to sail 
here, in order to explain to us what had happened and to invite 
those who wanted to bury the corpses to take them and do so. (19) 
Of the Greeks who [had been with Clearatus and who] had escaped, 
some chanced still to be at Cerasus. Becoming aware of the barbarian 
elders and where they were going, [the renegade Greeks] dared to 
strike them with stones, and they also incited others to do so. And 
the men—three in number, ambassadors—were killed, stoned to 
death. 

(20) “When this occurred, the Cerasuntians came to us and 
reported the matter. When we heard this, we generals were vexed at 
what had happened, and we deliberated with the Cerasuntians 
about how the corpses of the Greeks might be buried. (21) When we 
were seated [with the Cerasuntians] outside our armed camp, we 
suddenly heard a great uproar: ‘Strike! Strike! Throw! Throw!’ And 
right away we saw many running up with stones in their hands, and 
others picking them up. (22) And since they had also seen this sort of 
problem back at Cerasus, the Cerasuntians were frightened, and 
they retreated to their ships, and there were also, by Zeus, some of 
us who were frightened.” (23) I, for my part, went up to them and 
asked what the problem was. There were some of them who knew 
nothing but nevertheless had stones in their hands. But when I 
chanced upon someone who did know, he told me that the market 
managers were treating the army most terribly. (24) At this moment, 
someone saw the market manager Zelarchus going away toward the 
sea, so he started shouting; when the others heard it, they rushed at 
him, just as if a wild boar or a deer had appeared. (25) And now the 
Cerasuntians—when they saw them rushing toward them, and 
certainly believing that they themselves were the object of the charge 


—began to flee at a run and plunged into the sea; and some of us 
also followed after them, and any who did not chance to know how 
to swim drowned. 

(26) “And what do you think about these Cerasuntians? They 
were unjust in no way at all but feared that some rabid frenzy had 
fallen upon us, as upon dogs. So if such things as these are going to 
occur, observe what sort of condition your army will be in. (27) You, 
all of you, will not have the authority either to start a war with 
whom you wish or to bring one to an end, but whoever wishes will 
lead an army in private for whatever object he wants. And if some 
ambassadors come to you, asking either for peace or for something 
else, those who wish, by killing them, will make it so you do not 
hear the words of those who have come to you. (28) Further, those 
whom you all elect to be your rulers will have no place, but whoever 
elects himself to be general and wants to say, ‘Throw! Throw!’ will 
be sufficient to kill both a ruler and an ordinary person, whomever 
of you he wishes, without a trial, if there shall be those who obey 
him, as happened just now. 

(29) “Consider what sort of things these self-elected generals have 
done for you. If Telarchus the market manager has been unjust to 
you, he is gone, having sailed away, without paying the penalty; and 
if he has not been unjust, he has fled from the army in fear that he 
might be killed unjustly without a trial. (30) Those who stoned the 
ambassadors have achieved this result for you, that it is not safe for 
you alone of all the Greeks to arrive in Cerasus, unless you do so in 
strength. And regarding the corpses, which earlier you were invited 
to bury even by the very people who had killed them, [the Greek 
renegades] have achieved this result, that it is no longer safe to take 
the dead up even when carrying a herald’s staff. For who is willing 
to go as a herald if he has killed heralds? So we asked the 
Cerasuntians to bury them. (31) So now, if all this is fine with you, 
let there be a decree to this effect, that since things are going to be 
like this, one may also post a guard for himself in private and try to 
pitch his tent with strong positions off to the right.” (32) If, however, 
such deeds seem to you to be the part of wild beasts but not of 
human beings, consider putting a stop to them. If you do not, by 


Zeus, how shall we sacrifice to gods with pleasure, since we are 
committing impious deeds, or how shall we do battle with our 
enemies if we are killing one another? (33) What city will be our 
friend and receive us, if it sees such lawlessness in us? Who will be 
confident in bringing us a market, if we manifestly make mistakes 
about the greatest things of this sort? And here, where we have been 
thinking we would obtain praise from all, who would praise us 
when we are such as we are? For we ourselves, I know, would say 
that those who do such things are evil.” 

(34) After this all stood up and said that those who began all this 
should pay the penalty; that for the future, to incite lawlessness 
would no longer be permitted; that if anyone did, they should be 
brought in on a penalty of death; that the generals should bring all 
such to trial; and that there should be trials if anyone was unjust in 
anything since the time Cyrus was killed. They made the captains 
judges. (35) With Xenophon advising it and with the soothsayers 
joining in this counsel, it was decided also to purify the army. And 
the purification occurred. 


CHAPTER 8 


It was decided also to subject the generals to a trial covering all the 
time that had passed. And after they gave an account of their 
conduct, Philesius and Xanthicles were each fined twenty minae, to 
cover the loss which had accrued, for the way they guarded the 
cargoes of the merchant ships; and Sophaenetus was fined ten 
minae for neglect after he had been elected to office. And some 
brought accusations against Xenophon, professing that they had 
been beaten by him, and they made the accusation that he did this 
out of insolence. 

(2) Xenophon stood up and bade the first who had spoken to say 
at what point of the march he had been struck. He answered, “When 
we were perishing with the cold and there was so much snow.” (3) 


And Xenophon said, “But surely, if it was such a bad winter as you 
say, and our food was failing us, and it was impossible to get even a 
whiff of wine, and with many of us giving out under the burden of 
our labors, and with the enemy closely following us, if I was insolent 
on such an occasion, I agree that I am more insolent even than asses 
are, of which they say that because of their insolence they never 
suffer fatigue. Nevertheless, tell us also why you were struck. (4) 
Was I asking you for something, and did I strike you when you did 
not give it to me? Was I asking you to return something? Was I 
fighting over a favorite? Was I abusive because I was drunk?” (5) 
When he said it was none of these things, he asked him if he were a 
hoplite. He said that he was not. He asked him next if he were a 
peltast. He said, “Not even this, but even though I am a free person, 
I have been assigned by my messmates to drive a mule.” (6) At this 
point Xenophon recognized him and asked, “Are you the one who 
was bringing the sick person along?” “Yes, by Zeus,” he said, “for 
you compelled me to do so, and you scattered the baggage of my 
messmates.” (7) “But,” said Xenophon, “the ‘scattering’ was 
something like this: I distributed the baggage to others to bring 
along, and I ordered them to bring it back to me. When I got it all 
back safe, I returned it to you, when you too showed me the man. 
But hear, all of you, how this episode was,” he said, “for it is worth 
hearing. 

(8) “A man was being left behind because he was no longer able to 
march. I knew the man only to this extent, that he was one of us. I 
compelled you to bring him along so that he might not perish, for, as 
I think, the enemy was following us.” The fellow agreed to this. (9) 
“Then,” said Xenophon, “after I sent you onward, I overtook you 
again as I marched along with the rear guard, and you were digging 
a pit, as if about to bury the person. And I stopped and praised you. 
(10) But when, with several of us standing by, the man bent his leg, 
those present shouted out, “The man is alive!’ You said, ‘Yes, as 
much as he wishes, but I, at least, am not going to bring him along.’ 
At this point I struck you, so what you say is true, for you seemed to 
me like one who knew that he was alive.” (11) “What of it?” he said. 
“Did he die any the less after I showed him to you?” “We all will 


die,” said Xenophon, “so should we therefore all be buried alive?” 
(12) All now shouted out that Xenophon had struck him with too 
few blows. 

He bade others say why each was struck. (13) When no one stood 
up, he himself said, “Men, I agree that because of their disorder, I 
did indeed strike men. I struck those for whom it was enough that 
they be kept safe by those of you who stayed in order as we marched 
and kept fighting wherever there was the need, while they 
themselves would abandon order and run forward, being quite 
willing to seize plunder and take advantage of you. If we had all 
done this, we would all have perished. (14) And also, when someone 
would go soft and was unwilling to get up but rather was 
abandoning himself to the enemy, I struck him and compelled him 
to march on; for once in severe winter, while waiting for some others 
who were still packing up, I kept seated for a long time, and I myself 
learned that I could barely stand up and stretch my legs. (15) Having 
gained experience of this in my own case, then, I would drive on any 
other, too, whenever I saw anyone sitting down and being lazy; for 
moving and acting like a man produced a certain warmth and 
moisture, whereas I saw that sitting down and keeping at peace was 
useful only for freezing the blood and rotting away one’s toes. And 
you too know that many suffered precisely these things. (16) And 
perhaps there was someone else who was somewhere falling behind 
because he was easygoing, thus preventing both you up front and us 
in the rear from marching on, and I struck him with my fist so that 
he would not be struck by an enemy’s spearhead. (17) And therefore 
it is now possible for them, since they have been saved, to seek 
judicial redress, if in any way they suffered anything from me 
contrary to what is just. But if they had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, what could they have suffered, however extreme, for which 
they could have expected to seek judicial redress? 

(18) “My argument,” he said, “is simple. If I punished anyone for a 
good [reason], I of course expect to undergo such judicial redress as 
do parents with their children and teachers with their pupils (and 
doctors also burn and cut for a good [reason]). (19) But if you believe 
that I do all this out of insolence, consider that I am now more 


confident, with the help of the gods, than I was then, and I am 
bolder now than I was then, and I drink more wine; but 
nevertheless, I strike no one, for I see you are in fair weather. (20) 
But whenever there is a storm, and a great sea rushes on, do you not 
see that even on account of a mere nod, the bow leader gets angry 
with those in the bow, and the pilot gets angry with those in the 
stern; for even small errors are sufficient to destroy everything at 
such a juncture. (21) You have also judged that I struck them justly: 
you were there with swords, not votes, and it was possible for you to 
come to their aid if you wished. But, by Zeus, neither did you come 
to their aid, nor did you join with me in striking whoever was out of 
order. (22) You therefore gave license to the bad among them, since 
you allowed them to be insolent. For I think, if you are willing to 
examine it, you will find that the same were then the worst and are 
now the most insolent. (23) At least Boiscus, the Thessalian boxer, 
then fought to avoid carrying his shield, on the grounds that he was 
worn out, and now, as I hear, he has already stripped many 
Cotyorites.~ (24) If you are moderate, you will do to him the 
opposite of what people do to dogs. For they tie up harsh dogs 
during the day and let them loose at night; but him, if you are 
moderate, you will bind at night but release during the day. (25) But 
I am amazed,” he said, “that if I am hateful to anyone among you, 
you recall it and do not stay silent, but if for anyone I lightened the 
burden of winter, or kept an enemy away, or joined in providing 
something for one who was weak or at a loss, no one recalls it; nor if 
I praised someone who acted nobly or if I honored as well as I was 
able anyone who was good, you recall nothing of it. (26) And yet it is 
noble, just, pious, and more pleasant to recall the good things more 
than the bad.” 
Then they got up and began recalling them, and all ended well. 


a The Cyzicene had a value of about twenty-eight Attic drachmas. 


BOOK VI 


CHAPTER 1 


But after this, during their stay [in Cotyora], some got their living 
from the market, others by also taking plunder from Paphlagonia. 
The Paphlagonians, however, were also very good at kidnapping the 
stragglers, and during the night they kept trying to do harm to those 
in the forward camps. The two groups were thus extremely hostile 
to each other from all of this. (2) Corylas, who chanced then to be the 
ruler of Paphlagonia, sent ambassadors to the Greeks, along with 
horses and beautiful apparel, and his ambassadors said that Corylas 
was ready [to agree] not to be unjust to the Greeks and not to suffer 
injustice himself. (3) The generals answered that they would 
deliberate about these terms with the army, and they received the 
ambassadors with hospitality [at dinner], and they invited also those 
who seemed most just from among their other men.* 

(4) After sacrificing some of the captured cattle and other 
sacrificial victims, they provided a sufficient feast; they dined while 
reclining on couches, and they drank with cups made of horn, which 
they had chanced upon in the country. (5) After the libations had 
been performed and they had sung a paean, first Thracians got up 
and danced to the flute with their weapons, leaping high and nimbly 
and using their swords. Finally, one hit the other (at least it seemed 
to all that he had struck the man), and he fell somewhat artfully; (6) 


and the Paphlagonians cried out. Then the one stripped the weapons 
from the other and went off singing the Sitalcas,2 while the other 
Thracians carried out the other as though he were dead, but he had 
suffered nothing. (7) After this, Aenianians and Magnesians got up 
and danced the so-called Carpaea, wearing their arms.? (8) This was 
the manner of the dance: one dancer puts aside his weapons and 
begins sowing; and as he plows, he turns around frequently as if in 
fear, and a robber does indeed approach. And when the sower sees 
him, he seizes his weapons and goes to meet him, and he fights for 
his team of oxen. They do this to the rhythm of the flute. Finally the 
robber ties the man up and leads off the team of oxen. But 
sometimes the plowman ties up the robber; then, yoking him beside 
his oxen, tied with both his hands behind him, he drives off. 

(9) After this a Mysian came in with a small shield in each hand, 
and he danced while acting at one moment as though two others 
were deployed against him; and at another he used the shields as if 
against one soldier; and then again he whirled around and 
somersaulted while holding the shields, so it appeared a beautiful 
sight. (10) Finally, he danced the Persian [dance], and while banging 
his shields together, he would crouch down and rise up. And all this 
he did to the rhythm of the flute. 

(11) After him came the Mantineans, and some other of the 
Arcadians got up, having armed themselves as beautifully they 
could, and they moved along keeping time with a martial rhythm 
played on a flute, and sang a paean and danced, just as in the 
processions to the gods. Seeing all this, the Paphlagonians took it to 
be striking that all the dances were performed with weapons. (12) 
Seeing that they were astonished at this, the Mysian persuaded one 
of the Arcadians who possessed a dancing girl to let him bring her 
out, which he did after dressing her as beautifully as he could and 
giving her a light shield. (13) And she danced the Pyrrhic [dance] 
lightly. Here there was much clapping, and the Paphlagonians 
asked whether women also went to battle along with them. And 
they answered that the women were the very ones who had driven 
the King from the camp. This, then, was the end to that night. 


(14) On the next day they led the ambassadors to the army, and 
the soldiers resolved not to be unjust to the Paphlagonians and not 
to suffer injustice. After this the ambassadors departed; and as for 
the Greeks, since sufficient boats seemed to be present, they went up 
on board and sailed a day and a night with a fair wind, keeping 
Paphlagonia on their left. (15) On the next day they arrived in 
Sinope, and they anchored at Harmene, within Sinope. The 
Sinopeans dwell in Paphlagonia, but they are colonists of the 
Milesians. As gifts of hospitality to the Greeks, they sent three 
thousand medimni of barley meal and fifteen hundred jars of wine.? 
(16) And at this point Cheirisophus returned with a trireme. Now 
the soldiers had been expecting him also to bring something for 
them, but he brought nothing. He reported that both Anaxibius, the 
admiral, and others were praising them, and that Anaxibius 
promised, if they should come out of the Pontus, there would be a 
salary for them. (17) Here in Harmene the soldiers remained for five 
days. 

Now since they seemed to be near to Greece, it occurred to them 
to consider even more than before how they could return home with 
something in their possession. (18) They held, then, that if they 
should choose one ruler, this one—more than with the rule of 
several—would be able to use the army both night and day. If there 
were a need to escape detection in something, he would keep things 
more hidden, and if there were a need to get the jump on another, he 
would be late less often. For, they held, there would be no need of 
words back and forth, but what the one decided would be executed; 
whereas previously, the generals had done everything by majority 
vote. 

(19) As they were thinking about all this, they began to turn to 
Xenophon. The captains approached him and said that the army was 
of this judgment, and each showed his goodwill and tried to 
persuade him to undertake the rule. (20) Now in some ways 
Xenophon wished for this, for he believed that in this way he would 
obtain greater honor for himself in the eyes of his friends; his own 
name would be greater when it should arrive in the city; and 
perchance he could become the cause of some good to the army. (21) 


Now such considerations stirred him to desire to become a ruler 
with sole command. But when, on the other hand, he reflected that it 
was unclear to every human being how the future would go, and 
because of this there was the danger of throwing away even the 
reputation he had already earned, he was at a loss. (22) Since he was 
at a loss how to decide, it seemed best to take common counsel with 
the gods. Having placed two sacrificial victims on the altar, he 
sacrificed to Zeus the King, the very one who had been prescribed 
by the oracle at Delphi.’ And he believed that he had also seen the 
dream from this god, the dream he saw when he began to establish 
himself as one who would join in taking charge of the army.® (23) 
And when he was setting out from Ephesus in order to be 
introduced to Cyrus, he remembered an eagle screeching on his 
right, one that was perched, however. The soothsayer who was 
escorting him said this was a great omen, not one for a private 
person but one portending high repute; and yet it was also one 
portending toil and trouble. For birds, he said, attack the eagle 
especially when it is perched; and certainly the omen did not 
portend gain, for, he said, it is rather the eagle in flight that gets 
provisions. (24) So then, when he made sacrifice, the god indicated 
very clearly that he should neither ask for the rule nor accept it if 
they elected him. This, then, is how this turned out. 

(25) The army came together, and all were saying they should 
choose a single [ruler]. And when this was decided, they proposed 
him. When it seemed clear that they would elect him if someone 
would put it to the vote, he stood up and said the following: (26) “I 
am pleased, men, since I am a human being, to be honored by you, 
and I am grateful and pray that the gods grant that I may become 
the cause of some good to you. However, my being chosen ruler by 
you, when there is a Lacedaemonian man present, does not seem to 
me to be advantageous for you, but on account of this you would 
obtain less, if you should need anything from the Lacedaemonians. 
And for me, in turn, I do not believe this to be very safe at all. (27) 
For I see that the Lacedaemonians did not cease making war on my 
fatherland until they made the entire city agree that they were their 
leaders.? (28) When they agreed to this, the Lacedaemonians stopped 


making war right away and no longer continued to besiege the city. 
So if I, in spite of having seen all this, should seem—wherever I 
might have the power to do so—to be undermining the authority of 
their position, I am concerned that I would be quickly brought to 
moderation. (29) As for what you have in mind, that there would be 
less faction when one rules rather than when many do, know well 
that if you choose someone else, you will not find me being factious. 
For I believe that whoever is at war and is factious against his ruler, 
this one is also factious against his own safety. But if you elect me, I 
would not be amazed if you should find someone being vexed at 
both you and me.” 

(30) When he said this, even more got up and said that he ought to 
rule. Agasias, a Stymphalian, said it was ridiculous if things were 
like this. “Or will the Lacedaemonians be angry also if dinner 
companions who get together should not elect a Lacedaemonian to 
preside over the feast?“ And if things are like this, it is not even 
possible for us to be captains, as it seems, since we are Arcadians.” 
Here, then, they shouted out that Agasias spoke well. 

(31) And when Xenophon saw that more was needed, he came up 
and spoke. “But, men,” he said, “that you may know quite well, I 
swear to you by all the gods and all the goddesses that when I 
became aware of your judgment, I offered sacrifice as to whether it 
was better both for you to turn this command over to me and for me 
to undertake it. And the gods signaled to me in the sacrifices, so that 
even a novice would know it, that I must abstain from this 
monarchy.” 

(32) Thus they elected Cheirisophus. When he was elected, 
Cheirisophus came up and said, “But, men, know that neither would 
I have been factious, if you had elected another. Certainly you have 
benefited Xenophon by not electing him, since even now Dexippus 
has already been slandering him to Anaxibius in whatever way he 
could, even though I kept on trying very hard to silence him. 
Dexippus said he believed Xenophon would be more willing to 
share rule over the army of Clearchus with Timasion, a Dardanian, 
than with himself, a Laconian. (33) Since you have elected me, 
however,” he said, “I too will try in whatever way I am able to do 


you good. And make preparations so that you may put to sea 
tomorrow, in case we sail. Our course of sail will be for Heracleia, so 
we all must try to land there. When we get there, we will deliberate 
on other matters.” 


CHAPTER 2 


On the next day they set sail from there and sailed for two days 
along the coast with a fair wind. As they sailed along they observed 
Cape Jason, where the Argo is said to have come to anchor, and the 
mouths of the rivers: first, of the Thermodon, then of the Iris, then of 
the Halys, and after it of the Parthenius.“ After sailing past this one, 
they arrived at Heracleia, a Greek city, a colony of the Megarians, in 
the land of the Mariandynians. (2) They anchored beside the 
Acherusian Chersonese, where Heracles is said to have descended 
for the dog Cerberus, and where they now show the signs of his 
descent, a depth of more than two stadia.” (3) Here the Heracleots 
sent the Greeks three thousand medimni of barley meal, two 
thousand jars of wine, twenty cattle, and one hundred sheep as gifts 
of hospitality.“ And here across the plain flows a river named Lycus, 
about two plethra in width. 

(4) Upon gathering together, the soldiers took council about the 
remaining journey, whether they ought to leave the Pontus by land 
or by sea. Lycon the Achaean got up and said, “I am amazed at the 
generals, men, since they are not trying to provide us with funds for 
food, for these gifts of hospitality will not prove three days’ food for 
the army. And there is no other place from which to get food and 
proceed onward with our march. It seems to me we should ask of 
the Heracleots no less than three thousand Cyzicenes.” (5) Another 
said, “No less than ten thousand” and added that after electing 
ambassadors at once, while we were seated right there, we should 
send them to the city, learn whatever they might report back, and 
deliberate on this basis. (6) And here as ambassadors they proposed 


first Cheirisophus, because he had been elected ruler; but there were 
also those who proposed Xenophon. But these both fought back 
strongly, for it seemed the same to both of them, that they should 
not compel a friendly Greek city to give what they would not give 
willingly of their own accord. (7) Since these two seemed quite 
without enthusiasm, they sent Lycon, an Achaean; Callimachus, a 
Parrhasian; and Agasias, a Stymphalian. They went and reported the 
resolutions. They said that Lycon also threatened them, if they 
would not do what they asked. (8) On hearing all this, the Heracleots 
said that they would deliberate. And they directly began bringing 
together their possessions from the fields, and they removed their 
market inside; and the gates were shut, and armed troops became 
visible on the walls. 

(9) After this the ones who had started this agitation blamed the 
generals for having spoiled their undertaking. The Arcadians and 
the Achaeans banded together, and Callimachus the Parrhasian and 
Lycon the Achaean stood foremost. (10) Their arguments were that it 
was shameful for an Athenian to rule Peloponnesians and 
Lacedaemonians, even though he provided no power for the army, 
and that they themselves got the labors while others got the gains, 
and this even though they themselves had done the work of 
achieving safety; for it was they, the Arcadians and the Achaeans, 
who had achieved it, while the rest of the army, they said, was 
nothing. (And, in truth, more than half of the army was Arcadians 
and Achaeans.) (11) If, then, they were moderate, they said, after 
banding together and electing their own generals, they would make 
their journey by themselves and try to get something good from it. 
(12) These measures were adopted. And any Arcadians or Achaeans 
who might have been with Cheirisophus left him and left Xenophon 
as well, banded together, and elected ten generals. They voted that 
these do whatever was decided upon by the majority.“ Thus, then, 
the rule of Cheirisophus over the whole was here dissolved on the 
sixth or seventh day after he had been elected. 

(13) Xenophon, however, wished to make the journey in common 
with them, believing that it was safer like this than if each traveled 
alone. But Neon persuaded him to journey by himself, since he had 


heard from Cheirisophus that Cleander, the governor in Byzantium, 
said that he would come to Calpe Harbor with triremes.” (14) Neon 
gave his counsel so that no one else would participate in this but that 
they themselves and their soldiers might sail away on the triremes. 
And as for Cheirisophus, who was both dispirited at what had 
happened and full of hatred toward the army because of it, he 
granted to Neon to do whatever he wished. (15) Free of the army, 
Xenophon tried for a while to sail away. When he sacrificed to 
Heracles the Leader and took common counsel on whether it was 
more advisable and better for him to march with those of the 
soldiers who remained or to be free of them all, the god signaled by 
the sacrifices to march together with them. (16) Thus the army 
became split into three: the Arcadians and Achaeans, more than four 
thousand five hundred, all hoplites; those with Cheirisophus, one 
thousand four hundred hoplites and up to seven hundred peltasts 
(the Thracians of Clearchus); and those with Xenophon, up to one 
thousand seven hundred hoplites and up to three hundred peltasts. 
And he alone had a cavalry, around forty horsemen. 

(17) First, then, the Arcadians managed to get boats from the 
Heracleots and sailed away in order to fall on the Bithynians 
suddenly and thus capture as much as possible. They disembarked 
at Calpe Harbor, about the middle of Thrace. (18) Beginning 
directly from the city of the Heracleots, Cheirisophus marched on 
foot through the country. But when he thrust into Thrace, he went 
along the sea, for he was already sick. (19) After getting boats, 
Xenophon disembarked at the borders of Thrace and the land of 
Heracleia and marched through the interior. 


CHAPTER 3 


Now regarding the manner in which Cheirisophus’s rule over the 
whole dissolved and the army of the Greeks was divided, this has 
been stated above.” (2) Each of them fared as follows. As for the 


Arcadians, then, they disembarked at night in Calpe Harbor and 
marched against the first villages, about thirty stadia from the sea. 
When it became light, each general led his own company against a 
village; for whichever villages seemed too big, the generals led two 
companies together against them. (3) They agreed also on a hill on 
which all had to meet. Inasmuch as they fell upon them suddenly, 
they took many captives and were surrounding many herd 
animals.“ But the Thracians who escaped then began to gather 
together. (4) Many did escape the hoplites, even from their very 
grasp, since they were peltasts. Once they had assembled, they 
attacked the company of Smicres, one of the Arcadian generals, as it 
was already retreating to the appointed place while leading off 
many possessions. 

(5) The Greeks fought for a while even at the same time as they 
were marching, but at the crossing of a ravine the enemy routed 
them, and they killed Smicres himself and the others, all of them. 
And of another one of the companies of the ten generals, that of 
Hegesander, they left only eight; Hegesander himself was saved. (6) 
The other captains came together, some with booty, others without 
booty. After having chanced upon this good fortune, the Thracians 
began shouting to each other, and they gathered in strength during 
the night. With the coming of day, and in a circle around the hill 
where the Greeks were camping, many horsemen and peltasts began 
forming into battle order, and more continued to stream together. (7) 
They attacked the hoplites in safety, for the Greeks had neither 
archer nor javelin-thrower nor horseman; so the attackers would run 
up and ride up and would throw their javelins; and when the Greeks 
would go out after them, they escaped easily. And some attacked in 
some places, others in others. (8) Many in one [army] were being 
wounded; none in the other. The Greeks were consequently not able 
to move from the place, and finally the Thracians cut them off even 
from water. (9) Since they were very much at a loss, they began 
talking of a truce. Although they agreed with them on other points, 
the Thracians would not grant hostages, while the Greeks demanded 
them, so here it stopped. Things were thus, then, for the Arcadians. 


(10) As for Cheirisophus, marching safely along the sea, he arrived 
in Calpe Harbor. And as for Xenophon, marching through the 
interior, his horsemen rode ahead and chanced upon some old 
people traveling somewhere. When they were brought to Xenophon, 
he asked them if they had anywhere heard about another army, one 
that was Greek. (11) They then told him everything that had 
happened, that they were now besieged on a hill, and that all the 
Thracians had encircled them. Here, then, he put these people under 
strict guard in order that they might be his guides wherever needed. 

After stationing scouts, he called the soldiers together and said, 
(12) “Men and soldiers, some of the Arcadians have been killed, and 
the ones left are besieged on a hill. I, at least, believe that if they 
perish, there is no salvation for us either, since the enemy is so 
numerous on the one hand and since they have become so confident 
on the other. (13) It is best for us, then, to help these men as quickly 
as possible in order that if they are still safe, we might do our 
fighting along with them instead of being left alone and facing 
danger. (14) So now, then, let us advance as far as seems opportune 
for our evening meal and then make camp. As long as we are on the 
march, let Timasion ride forward with the horsemen, but while 
keeping us in view, and let him investigate what is ahead so that 
nothing escapes our notice.” 

(15) He also sent about some of the light-armed troops, people 
dressed for mobility, to the sides and to the heights, so that if they 
saw anything anywhere, they would signal it. And he ordered them 
to burn everything flammable they found. (16) “For there is nowhere 
to which we could run away from here: it is a long journey to go 
back to Heracleia, a long journey also to go through to Chrysopolis,“ 
and our enemies are near. The shortest journey is to Calpe Harbor, 
where we suppose Cheirisophus to be, if he has stayed safe. Even 
there, however, there are no boats on which to sail away, and if we 
remain there, provisions do not exist for even a single day. (17) It is 
worse to face dangers with only the troops of Cheirisophus, if these 
who are besieged perish, than for us all, if these are saved, to go to 
the same place and to secure our preservation in common. We must 
march, then, having prepared ourselves with this outlook: it is now 


the time either to die gloriously or to carry out a most noble deed, 
saving so many Greeks. (18) And it is the god, perhaps, who is 
conducting things in this way, he who wishes on the one hand to 
humble those who spoke so haughtily, as if they were being more 
prudent, and on the other to establish us in greater honor than they, 
we who begin from the gods. But you must follow and pay 
attention, so that you are able to perform whatever order is 
announced.” 

(19) After saying this, he began to lead them forward. The 
horsemen spread out as far as was fine and set fires wherever they 
went, and the peltasts went out along the peaks and set fire to 
everything flammable they saw, and the army did so also, if they 
chanced upon anything left. Consequently, all the country seemed to 
be ablaze and the army to be vast. (20) When it was time, they went 
onto a hill and made their camp, and they both saw the enemy’s 
campfires (they were about forty stadia away) and themselves lit as 
many fires as they could. (21) But as soon as they had had their 
dinner, word was passed to extinguish all the fires. After posting 
their guards for the night, they went to sleep. With the coming of 
day, they prayed to the gods, got into order as for battle, and 
marched as rapidly as possible. (22) Timasion and the horsemen had 
the guides; and as they were riding forward, before they realized it, 
they came upon the hill where the Greeks had been besieged. They 
saw neither the friendly army nor the hostile one, and they reported 
this to Xenophon and the army; all they saw were some little old 
women and old men, and a few sheep and cattle that had been left 
behind. (23) At first there was wonder at what had happened, but 
they later learned from those left behind that immediately at 
nightfall the Thracians had set out and gone away; and at dawn the 
Greeks, they said, also departed. But where, they did not know. 

(24) On hearing this, and as soon as they had had their morning 
meal, those with Xenophon packed up and began marching, wishing 
to get together as quickly as possible with the others at Calpe 
Harbor. As they marched, they saw the tracks of the Arcadians and 
Achaeans along the road to Calpe. When they arrived in that very 
place, they were glad to see each other, and they greeted one another 


like brothers. (25) And the Arcadians asked the troops with 
Xenophon why they had extinguished the fires. “For when we no 
longer saw the fires,” they said, “we thought at first that you were 
coming against the enemy during the night. And the enemy, as it 
seemed to us, at least, went away in fear of this; for it was about that 
time that they went off. (26) But when you did not arrive, although 
enough time had gone by, we thought that you had learned what 
had happened to us and, having become afraid, had gone and run 
away to the sea. And we decided not to be left far behind you, so we 
too thus marched here.” 


CHAPTER 4 


During this day, then, they bivouacked on the shore by the harbor. 
This place, which was called Calpe Harbor, is in Thrace, in the part 
that is in Asia. Beginning from the mouth of the Pontus, this part of 
Thrace extends as far as Heracleia, on the right as one sails into the 
Pontus. (2) For a trireme using its oars it is a very long day’s sail 
from Byzantium to Heracleia. In between, there is no other city 
either friendly or Greek but only Bithynian Thracians; and these are 
said to treat with terrible insolence any Greeks they take, whether 
they fall into their hands through shipwreck or in any other way. (3) 
For those who are sailing between Heracleia and Byzantium, Calpe 
Harbor lies in the middle between both. There is a piece of land that 
juts out into the sea, with the part of it reaching down into the sea 
being sheer rock, no less than twenty fathoms in height at its lowest 
point, with the neck of the land that connects to the mainland being 
about four plethra in width. The land on the sea side of the neck is 
sufficient for ten thousand people to inhabit. (4) The harbor is 
beneath the rock itself and has a beach facing toward the west. A 
spring of sweet water flows abundantly right beside the sea but is 
subject to control from the land above. There is also a great deal of 
wood of various sorts, but there is especially abundant and fine 


wood for shipbuilding right beside the sea. (5) The mountain 
extends up into the interior as far as about twenty stadia, and it is 
loamy and free from stones, while the part beside the sea extends 
more than twenty stadia, thick with many tall trees of all sorts. (6) 
The rest of the land is beautiful and vast, and there are many and 
well-inhabited villages in it. The land bears barley, wheat, all sorts of 
beans, millet, sesame, sufficient figs, many grapes, pleasant wines, 
and all other things except olives. 

(7) Such, then, was this country, but they pitched their tents on the 
beach beside the sea. They did not wish to encamp, however, in the 
place that could become a citadel, for it seemed that their coming 
here stemmed from a plot of some who wished to found a city. (8) 
For most of the soldiers had sailed out to get this salary, not because 
they lacked a livelihood; but having heard of Cyrus’s virtue, some 
even brought other men along with them, and some even spent 
money, while still others had run away from their fathers and 
mothers, and some even left their children behind, intending to 
return again after having acquired money for them, all having heard 
that others by Cyrus’s side were doing well and on an extensive 
scale. Being of this sort, then, they yearned to be safe in Greece. 

(9) On the day after they had come together again, Xenophon 
began to offer sacrifice with a view to going out; for it was necessary 
to go out after provisions, and he had in mind also to bury the dead. 
When the sacrifices were propitious, the Arcadians followed along 
too, and they buried the dead, most of them, where they had fallen; 
for they were already in their fifth day, and it was no longer possible 
to take them up.“ Those that were away from the roads, however, 
they did gather together, and they buried them as nobly as possible 
with their available means.” As for the ones they did not find, they 
made a large cenotaph for them, [and a large fire],“ and they placed 
wreaths upon it. (10) After doing all this, they retreated to the camp, 
and then, after dining, they went to rest. 

On the next day all the soldiers came together. It was especially 
Agasias, a Stymphalian, a captain, who brought them together, 
along with Hieronymus, an Elean, a captain, and others, the oldest of 
the Arcadians. (11) They made a decree that if anyone in the future 


should mention splitting up the army, he would be punished with 
death; that the army would go back to the very same arrangement it 
had before; and that the former generals would rule. Cheirisophus 
had died by this time, after having drunk some drug when he was 
sick with a fever. Neon the Asinaean took over what had been his. 

(12) After this Xenophon got up and said, “Men and soldiers, our 
journey, as it seems, must clearly be made on foot, for there are no 
boats; and necessity requires us to go promptly, for there are no 
provisions for us if we remain. We then,” he said, “will offer 
sacrifice, while you must prepare yourselves to fight now, if you 
ever have, for the enemy has renewed his confidence.” 

(13) Then the generals began to offer sacrifice. The soothsayer who 
was present was Arexion the Arcadian, for Silanus the Ambraciot 
had by now run away, having hired a boat at Heracleia. But while 
they were offering sacrifice, the sacrifices were not [propitious] for 
their going back. For this day, then, they ceased. (14) Some dared to 
say that because he wished to colonize the place, Xenophon had 
persuaded the soothsayer to say that the sacrifices were not for a 
departure. (15) Here, then, he had it announced that whoever 
wished could be present on the next day at the sacrifice; and if 
anyone were a soothsayer, he passed the word for him to be present, 
in order that he might join in inspecting the sacrificial victims; and 
he proceeded to offer sacrifice, and many then were present. (16) He 
offered as many as three sacrifices, but the victims were not for their 
going back, and then the soldiers took it hard, for the provisions 
they had when they arrived had given out, and there was not yet 
any market. 

(17) When, as a consequence, they again got together, Xenophon 
said, “Men, as you see, the sacrifices are not yet for our journey, but I 
see that you are in need of provisions. Thus, then, it seems to me to 
be necessary to offer sacrifice about this by itself.” (18) Someone got 
up and said, “It is not at all surprising, then, that the sacrifices are 
not [propitious] for us. For I heard from someone off a ship that 
arrived yesterday, spontaneously, that Cleander, the governor in 
Byzantium, was going to come with ships and triremes.” (19) All 
then resolved to remain there, but it was necessary to go out for 


provisions. And for this, then, he once again offered sacrifice three 
times, and the sacrifices were not [propitious]. And coming even to 
Xenophon’s tent, they kept saying that they did not have provisions. 
But he said he would not lead them out unless the sacrifices should 
become [propitious]. 

(20) And once again he offered sacrifice on the next day, and 
because it was of such concern to all, nearly the entire army circled 
around the sacrifices. But the victims to sacrifice had run out; the 
generals would not lead them out but did call them together. (21) 
And Xenophon said, “Perhaps the enemy has gathered together, and 
there is the necessity of doing battle. If, then, we should leave our 
things in the fortified place, as intending to go out after having 
prepared ourselves as for battle, and then go out, perhaps the 
sacrifices would be more [propitious] for us.” (22) When they heard 
this, the soldiers cried out that there was no need to go to the 
fortified place but, rather, to sacrifice as quickly as possible. Now 
there were no longer any herd animals, but they purchased an ox 
from beneath a wagon yoke and sacrificed it. And Xenophon asked 
Cleanor the Arcadian to be more eager, in case this might make a 
difference, but even like this there were no [propitious omens].” 

(23) Neon was general in the place of Cheirisophus, and when he 
saw how terribly in need the people were, wishing to gratify them 
and finding a Heraclean fellow who said he knew of nearby villages 
from which they could take provisions, he had the herald announce 
that whoever so wished might go out after provisions, since there 
was going to be a leader.® So then there came as many as two 
thousand people with short poles, leather bags, sacks, and other 
containers. (24) When they were in the villages and were scattering 
for the take, the cavalry of Pharnabazus fell upon them first; for they 
had come in aid of the Bithynians, wishing to prevent the Greeks 
from entering into Phrygia, if—along with the Bithynians—they 
were able to do so. These horsemen killed no less than five hundred 
of the men. The rest fled to the mountain. (25) After this, one of those 
who fled reported it all to the camp. And Xenophon, since the 
sacrifices had not been [propitious] for that day, took an ox from 
beneath a wagon yoke (for there were no other sacrificial victims), 


slaughtered it“ and went in aid, as did all the others up to thirty 
years of age. (26) After picking up the men remaining, they returned 
to the camp. It was already around sunset, and the Greeks were 
exceedingly dispirited as they began to prepare their dinner; and 
suddenly, out of the bushes, some of the Bithynians set upon the 
forward guards, killing some and pursuing others as far as the camp. 
(27) As an outcry arose, all the Greeks ran to their arms. Neither 
giving pursuit nor moving the camp during the night seemed safe, 
for the area was thickly overgrown. They passed the night under 
arms, protecting themselves with a sufficient number of guards. 


CHAPTER 5 


The night, then, they spent like this, but with the coming of day 
the generals led them to the fortified place; and taking up their 
weapons and baggage, they followed. Before it was time for the 
morning meal, they had dug a ditch across the entranceway into the 
place, and they had built a palisade all along it, leaving three gates.” 
And a boat bearing barley meal, sacrificial victims, and wine arrived 
from Heracleia. (2) Having gotten up very early, Xenophon was 
offering sacrifices over their going out, and the sacrifices were 
[propitious] on the first victim. And just when the sacrifices were 
coming to an end, the soothsayer Arexion, a Parrhasian, saw an 
eagle, an auspicious one, and he bade Xenophon lead on. (3) After 
crossing the ditch, they halted under arms, and the herald 
announced that after breakfast the soldiers would go out with their 
weapons but would leave behind the crowd and the captives. (4) So 
then all the others went out, but not Neon, for it seemed finest to 
leave him behind as a guard over the camp. But when the captains 
and the soldiers were leaving him, [Neon and his troops] were 
ashamed not to follow along as the others went out, so they left there 
instead all those who were above forty-five years old. And they 
remained behind, while the others marched out. (5) Before they had 


gone fifteen stadia, they already began to chance upon corpses. After 
bringing the rear of the column alongside of the first corpses that 
became visible, they began to bury them, all that were now next to 
the full column. (6) When they had buried the first, they led the 
troops forward and again brought the rear alongside the first of the 
corpses still unburied, and they began to bury in the same way as 
many as were next to the army. When they reached the road from 
the villages, where the corpses lay close together, they brought them 
together and buried them. 

(7) It was already past the middle of the day, and leading the army 
beyond the villages, they took whatever provisions anyone saw 
inside [the protection of] the phalanx; and suddenly they saw the 
enemy passing over some hills that were facing them, both many 
horsemen and infantry ordered in a phalanx. For Spithridates and 
Rhathines had arrived with a force from Pharnabazus. (8) When the 
enemy saw the Greeks, they stood still and kept as far away as 
fifteen stadia. Immediately after this, Arexion, the Greeks’ 
soothsayer, offered sacrifice, and on the first victim the sacrifices 
turned out propitious. (9) Then Xenophon said, “It seems to me, men 
and generals, that we should station companies as reserve guards for 
our phalanx, so that if it is anywhere needed, they may go to the aid 
of the phalanx, and the enemy, when once thrown into confusion, 
may encounter troops in order and fresh.” This measure was 
approved by all. (10) “You, then,” he said, “lead the phalanx forward 
against those who oppose us, so we do not stand still now, when we 
have been seen and we too see the enemy; I will lead the reserve 
companies in the rear, disposing them in the way you approve.” 

(11) Then they calmly led forward, while he took the last three 
ranks, two hundred men each, and turned one to follow on the right, 
keeping about a plethrum away (Samolas, an Achaean, ruled over 
this formation); one he arranged to follow in the center (Pyrrhias, an 
Arcadian, ruled over this one); and for the one on the left, Phrasias, 
an Athenian, was in charge. (12) Now as they were advancing, when 
those in the lead came upon a large ravine and one difficult to cross, 
they came to a halt, not knowing whether the ravine had to be 
crossed; and they passed the word for the generals and captains to 


come forward to those in the lead. (13) Xenophon wondered what 
was holding up the march, and quickly hearing the message, he rode 
forward as quickly as possible. When they had come together, 
Sophaenetus, who was the oldest of the generals, said that with the 
ravine being as it was, it was not even worth discussing whether to 
cross Over or not. 

(14) But Xenophon interrupted energetically and said, “But you 
know that I, men, have never willingly introduced you to danger; for 
I see that it is not a reputation for courage that you need, but safety. 
(15) Now this is the situation: it is not possible to go away from here 
without a battle, for if we do not attack the enemy, they will follow 
and fall upon us as we retreat. (16) Observe whether it is better to go 
against these men with our weapons thrust forward or to behold our 
enemy following us, attacking us from behind, with our weapons 
facing away from them. (17) You know, certainly, that retreating 
from enemies is like nothing noble, while following them implants 
confidence even in the bad. I, at least, would with more pleasure 
attack with half than retreat with double. And regarding their 
troops, I know that, like me, you do not expect them to stand up to 
us, if we attack, but if we retreat, we all know that they will dare to 
follow. 

(18) “As for putting a difficult ravine in the rear by crossing over, 
is this not even a situation worth seizing for those who are going to 
do battle? It is for the enemy that I would wish every path to seem 
easily passable—so they retreat! But for us, we need to be taught 
even by the place itself that there is no salvation unless we are 
victorious. (19) I, at least, am astonished if anyone believes this 
ravine to be more fearful than the other places through which we 
have marched. And how is it possible to cross the plain, unless we 
are victorious over their horsemen? How the mountains, which we 
have just crossed, if so many peltasts are following after us? (20) 
And if we make it safely even as far as the sea, how large a ravine is 
the Pontus! There are no ships there to carry us away, nor is there 
grain with which to nourish ourselves if we remain there; but even if 
we get there very quickly, we will have to go out again for 
provisions just as quickly. (21) It is therefore better to do battle now, 


after we have had breakfast, rather than tomorrow without a 
breakfast. Men, the victims are propitious, the bird-omens 
auspicious, and the sacrifices most propitious.“ Let us go out against 
the enemy. Now that they have certainly seen us, they must no 
longer dine with pleasure or encamp wherever they wish.” 

(22) Then the captains bade him lead on, and no one spoke against 
it. And he led, passing the word to cross the ravine wherever each 
chanced to be along it; for it seemed that in this way the army would 
more quickly get on the other side in a mass than if they strung 
themselves out across the bridge that was over the ravine. (23) When 
they had crossed over, he went along the phalanx and said, “Men, 
remember in how many battles you have been victorious, with the 
help of the gods, by going to close quarters, and remember what 
sorts of things those who run away from the enemy have suffered; 
and bear in mind this too, that we are at the very gates of Greece. 
(24) Follow Heracles the Leader and call each other on by name.® It 
is pleasant, surely, by saying and doing something courageous and 
noble now, to leave a memory of oneself among those whom one 
wants to.” (25) This is what he said as he rode along, and at the same 
time he led them on in a phalanx, and after positioning the peltasts 
on each side, they marched against the enemy. Word was passed to 
keep their spears on their right shoulders until there was a signal on 
the trumpet; then, lowering their spears for the attack, to follow at a 
walking pace and for no one to give pursuit at a run. After this the 
watchword went around, “Zeus Savior, Heracles Leader.” 

The enemy was waiting, believing their position to be a fine one. 
(26) When they drew near, the Greek peltasts shouted the war cry 
and ran at the enemy before anyone ordered it. The enemy rushed 
against them, both the horsemen and the line of Bithynians, and they 
turned the peltasts to flight. (27) But when the phalanx of hoplites, 
marching quickly, came up to meet them; when the trumpet 
sounded and they sang the paean and then shouted the war cry; and 
when at the same time they lowered their spears—then the enemy 
stood up to them no longer. Instead, they fled. (28) And Timasion 
pursued them with the horsemen, and they killed as many as they 
could, though they themselves were few in number. The enemy’s 


left scattered at once, with the Greek horsemen against it, while their 
right collected on a hill, since it was not pursued vigorously. 

(29) When the Greeks saw them remaining there, it seemed easiest 
and most free from danger to attack them right away. So they sang 
the paean and attacked at once, and the others remained no longer. 
And the peltasts gave pursuit until the right was scattered. Few were 
killed, however, for the enemy’s cavalry, which was vast, provoked 
fear. (30) When the Greeks saw the cavalry of Pharnabazus still 
standing together and the Bithynian cavalry collecting beside it on a 
hill from which they were looking down at what was happening, on 
the one hand, they were quite exhausted, but, on the other, it 
nevertheless seemed that they must attack these as well, in whatever 
way they could, so that the enemy not become confident and be 
refreshed. (31) Forming into order, they marched. Here the enemy 
cavalry fled down the steep slope just as though they were pursued 
by cavalry, for a ravine received them, one that the Greeks did not 
know was there; they broke off their pursuit before this, for it was 
late. (32) Going back to where the first clash occurred, after putting 
up a trophy, they went away toward the sea at about sunset. It was 
about sixty stadia to their camp. 


CHAPTER 6 


After this, then, the enemy kept busy about their own [affairs], 
and they took both their households and their possessions as far 
away as they could. The Greeks, on the other hand, kept waiting for 
Cleander and the triremes and ships, supposing that they were 
about to come. Going out each day with baggage animals and 
captives, they would now without fear bring back wheat and barley, 
wine, beans, millet, and figs; for the country had all good things 
except olive oil. (2) Now whenever the army stayed back resting, it 
was permitted to go out after plunder, and those who went out kept 
what they got. But whenever the entire army went out, if anyone 


went out separately and got something, it was decided that this be 
public property. (3) There was already a great abundance of all 
things; for things for sale were arriving from the Greek cities from 
every direction, and hearing that a city was being founded and that 
there was a harbor, those sailing along the coast were glad to put in. 
(4) Hearing that he was founding a city in this place, even the 
enemies who dwelt nearby now sent to Xenophon, asking what they 
had to do to become friends, and he would show them to the 
soldiers. 

(5) And at this time Cleander arrived with two triremes but no 
transport ships. The army chanced to be out when he arrived, and 
some others had gone to the mountain for plunder and had captured 
a lot of herd animals. Hesitating lest they be taken away, they spoke 
to Dexippus, the one who had run away with the fifty-oared vessel 
from Trapezus,“ and they bade him save the animals, keeping some 
himself but returning the others to them. (6) He immediately drove 
away the soldiers who were standing around and were saying that 
the animals were public property, and going straight to Cleander, he 
said that they were trying to steal them. Cleander then ordered him 
to bring him the person who was trying to steal them. (7) So seizing 
someone, Dexippus began taking him to Cleander; but Agasias 
chanced by and rescued him, for the one being hauled off was of his 
company. The other soldiers present began to stone Dexippus and 
called him, “the traitor.” And many of those from the triremes were 
terrified and fled to the sea, and even Cleander fled. 

(8) Xenophon and the other generals were trying to prevent this, 
and they said to Cleander that there was not a problem, but that the 
army’s decree [about plunder becoming public property] was the 
cause of these events. (9) But Cleander was both stirred up by 
Dexippus and vexed because he had been frightened, and he said 
that he was going to sail away and announce by herald that no city 
should receive them, on the ground that they were enemies. And at 
that time the Lacedaemonians ruled all the Greeks. (10) Then the 
problem seemed to the Greeks to be a bad one, and they asked him 
not to do this. But he said that it would not be otherwise unless 
someone gave over the person who started the stoning as well as the 


one who rescued him from Dexippus. (11) Agasias, whom he was 
asking for, was a constant friend of Xenophon, in consequence of 
which Dexippus was slandering him. And then, since there was this 
difficulty, the rulers brought the army together. 

Now some of them were making light of Cleander, but to 
Xenophon it did not seem to be a trivial problem, so standing up he 
said, (12) “Men and soldiers, the problem does not seem to me to be 
a trivial one, if Cleander goes away with this judgment of us, as he 
says he will; for the Greek cities are already near, and the 
Lacedaemonians stand foremost over Greece. They are capable— 
even each one of the Lacedaemonians is capable—of accomplishing 
in the cities whatever they wish. (13) If he, then, first of all, shuts us 
out of Byzantium and then passes the word to the other governors 
not to receive us into their cities, on the grounds that we are 
disobedient to the Lacedaemonians and are lawless, and, further, if 
this argument about us reaches Anaxibius, the admiral, it will be 
difficult either to remain or to sail away; for at the present time the 
Lacedaemonians rule both on land and at sea. (14) The rest of us 
must not be held back from Greece for the sake of one or two men, 
but one must obey their every bidding; for our cities, the ones from 
which we come, also obey them. (15) Now I, for my part—for I hear 
that Dexippus says to Cleander that Agasias would not have done 
these things if I had not ordered him to do so—for my part, I say, I 
absolve you and Agasias of blame, if Agasias himself says that I am 
in any way the cause of these things; and I condemn myself as 
deserving the extreme penalty, and I will submit to this penalty, if I 
initiated the stone throwing or any other sort of violence. (16) And I 
say that if he blames any other person, that person must present 
himself for Cleander to judge, for in this way you would be absolved 
of blame. But as it is now, it is a difficult matter if while thinking that 
we will obtain both praise and honor in Greece, we will instead not 
even be on like terms with others but will be shut out of Greek 
cities.” 

(17) After this, Agasias stood up and said, “Men, I swear by the 
gods and goddesses that neither Xenophon nor any other of you 
bade me rescue the man; but seeing a good man—one of my own 


company—being led away by Dexippus, who you know betrayed 
you, it seemed to me a terrible thing: I rescued him. I agree. (18) And 
do not turn me in yourselves; I will present myself, as Xenophon 
says, to Cleander, who after judging me, may do whatever he 
wishes. So on this account, do not go to war with the 
Lacedaemonians, but may you arrive safely, each wherever he 
wants. Send some who are chosen from among yourselves, however, 
to go along with me to Cleander; they will speak and act on my 
behalf, if I omit anything.” (19) Thereupon the army permitted him 
to choose whomever he wished and to go; and he chose the generals. 
After this, Agasias, the generals, and the man rescued by Agasias 
went to Cleander. 

(20) And the generals said, “The army sent us to you, Cleander, 
and if you blame them all, after you yourself judge them, they bid 
you to treat them however you wish; but if you blame some one or 
two people, or even more, they expect that only these should need to 
present themselves to you for judgment. And if you blame any of us, 
we are here beside you; and if it is anyone else, say who it is. For no 
one who is willing to obey us will stay away from you.” (21) After 
this, Agasias came forward and said, “I am the one, Cleander, who 
rescued this man, when Dexippus was leading him away, and it was 
I who gave the order to strike Dexippus. (22) I know this man to be 
good, and I know that Dexippus was chosen by the army to rule 
over the ship of fifty oars, which we asked for from the 
Trapezuntians on the condition that we use it to collect boats so we 
might get to safety, and I know that this Dexippus ran away and 
betrayed the soldiers together with whom he had won his saftey. 
(23) So we have defrauded the Trapezuntians of their ship of fifty 
oars and because of him we seem bad, and insofar as it depended on 
him, we ourselves would have perished, all of us; for he had heard, 
just as we had, that there was no way for those going away on foot 
to cross over the rivers and get safely to Greece. From this one, then, 
who is such a person, I rescued the other. (24) If it had been you who 
was leading him away, or any other of those with you, and not one 
of those who had deserted us, know well that I would not have done 


any of these things. Believe, if you kill me now, that you are killing a 
good man because of a cowardly and evil man.” 

(25) On hearing this, Cleander said that he would not praise 
Dexippus, if he had done all this. He said he believed, however, that 
even if Dexippus were completely evil, he ought not to suffer by 
violence, but he ought to obtain a judicial decision, after standing 
trial, “just as you too now expect. (26) For the present, then, leave 
this man and go away, and when I give the order, come back for the 
judgment. I do not blame either the army or any other person, since 
he himself agrees that he rescued the man.” 

(27) The man who had been rescued said, “Cleander, if you also 
think that I was being led away because I was unjust in some way, I 
neither struck anyone nor threw stones, but I merely said that the 
animals were public property; for it was a decree of the soldiers that 
if anyone took any plunder on his own, when the army went out, 
whatever he took was to be public property. (28) This is what I said, 
and thereupon he seized me and was taking me away, in order that 
no one would utter anything but that he himself would get his share 
and, contrary to the decree, keep the property safe for the 
plunderers.” To this Cleander said, “Since you are such,“ remain 
here, in order that we may take counsel about you as well.” 

(29) Thereupon those with Cleander had their morning meal, 
while Xenophon got the army together and advised them to send 
men to Cleander to intercede for the men. (30) They thereupon 
decided to send the generals, captains, Dracontius the Spartan, and 
those of the others who seemed suitable to ask Cleander by all 
means to release the two men. (31) So Xenophon went and said, 
“You have the men, Cleander, and the army granted to you to do 
Whatever you wish, both about these two and about all of 
themselves. But now they ask and entreat you to give the two men to 
them and not to kill them, for in the past they both have wearied 
themselves with many labors for the army. (32) If they obtain this 
from you, they promise you in return that if you wish to lead them 
and if the gods are propitious, they will show you both how orderly 
they are and how capable they are, while obeying their ruler, of not 
fearing the enemy, with the help of the gods. (33) This too they 


entreat of you, that after coming beside and ruling over themselves, 
you put Dexippus and the rest of them to the test, [to learn] what 
sort of person each is, and that you then give to each what is 
deserved.” (34) Hearing this, Cleander said, “But by the two gods,* I 
will surely answer you quickly. I grant you the two men, and I 
myself will be by your side; and if the gods grant, I will lead you to 
Greece. And these words of yours are much opposed to those I was 
hearing about you from some others, that you were inciting the 
army to revolt from the Lacedaemonians.” 

(35) After this they praised him and went away with the two men, 
while Cleander sacrificed over the journey, and he got together with 
Xenophon on friendly terms, and they contracted a bond of guest- 
friendship. And when Cleander saw them doing in good order what 
was commanded, he desired even more to become their leader. (36) 
Since, however, the sacrifices were not [propitious] for him, even 
though he offered sacrifice for three days, he called the generals 
together and said, “The sacrifices were not [propitious] for me to 
lead you out. Do not, however, be dispirited on this account, for, as 
it seems, it has been granted to you to conduct the men. So proceed! 
When you arrive there, we will receive you as nobly as our power 
permits.” 

(37) Thereupon the soldiers resolved to give to him the herd 
animals that were public property. He accepted them but gave them 
back to them again. Then he sailed away, while the soldiers, after 
distributing the grain they had gathered together and the other 
things they had taken, began marching through the Bithynians. (38) 
When in traveling the direct road they chanced upon nothing, they 
decided, so as to take some property before arriving in friendly 
territory, to turn around and go back again for one day and night. By 
doing this, they got many things, both captives and herd animals. 
And on the sixth day they arrived in Chrysopolis, in Chalcedonia, 
and they remained there for seven days, selling their booty. 


a A fathom is just under six feet. 


BOOK VII 


CHAPTER 1 


What the Greeks did in their ascent with Cyrus, up until the battle; 
what they did on their journey after Cyrus met his end, until they 
reached the Pontus; what they were doing as they were going out of 
the Pontus region on foot and by sailing, until they were outside of 
its mouth in Chrysopolis in Asia, has been made clear in the 
foregoing account. 

(2) After this, Pharnabazus, who was afraid that the army might 
campaign against his own realm, sent to Anaxibius, the admiral, 
who chanced to be in Byzantium, and asked him to bring the army 
over out of Asia, and promised to do for him everything that would 
be needed. (3) Anaxibius thus summoned the generals and captains 
of the soldiers to Byzantium and promised that if they crossed over, 
the soldiers would get a salary. (4) Now the others said that they 
would report back after they had deliberated, but Xenophon told 
him that he would be leaving the army at once and that he wished to 
sail away. But Anaxibius bade him depart only after first crossing 
back over [with the others]. So Xenophon said that he would do this. 

(5) Seuthes the Thracian sent Medosades and bade Xenophon join 
him in working eagerly to get the army to cross over, and he told 
him he would not regret it if he did join in working eagerly on this 
with him. (6) And Xenophon said, “But the army will cross over, so 


let [Seuthes] pay neither me nor anyone else on this account; and 
when it has crossed over, I will leave it. Let Seuthes approach those 
who remain and are in charge in whatever way may seem safe to 
him.”* 

(7) After this the soldiers all crossed over to Byzantium. As for 
their salary, however, Anaxibius would not pay it, but he had the 
herald announce that the soldiers were to take their weapons and 
their baggage and go out [of the city], since he was going to send 
them away and make a count of them. Then the soldiers became 
annoyed, because they did not have money to get food for the 
journey, so it was with hesitation that they began packing up. 

(8) Xenophon, who had become a guest-friend of Cleander, the 
governor, went to him and began to say goodbye, since he was 
going to sail away immediately. But Cleander said to him, “Do not 
do this; otherwise,” he said, “you will be blamed, since even now 
some are already blaming you for the army’s creeping out so 
slowly.” (9) And he said, “But I am not the cause of this. The soldiers 
themselves are in need of food for the trip and are therefore 
dispirited about going out.” (10) “But nevertheless,” he said, “I 
advise you to leave as though you intend to march along, and when 
the army is out, then to depart from it.” “Let us then go to Anaxibius 
and settle this,” said Xenophon. Thus they went and told him this. 
(11) And he bade them do it like this, packing up and going out as 
quickly as possible, and he told them to say further, “As for whoever 
is not present for the review and for the count, he will have himself 
to blame.” 

(12) Then they went out, the generals first, and then the others. All 
were now entirely out, save a few, and Eteonicus was standing by 
the gates, ready to close the gates and thrust the bar across, once all 
were out. (13) Anaxibius called the generals and captains together 
and said, “Get your provisions from the Thracian villages. There is 
there a great deal of barley, wheat, and other provisions. After you 
have taken them, march to the Chersonese, and there Cyniscus will 
give you wages.” (14) Hearing this, some of the soldiers, or even 
some one of the captains, reported it to the army. Now the generals, 
on the one hand, were trying to learn whether Seuthes was an 


enemy or a friend and whether they had to march across the Sacred 
Mountain or in a circle through the middle of Thrace; (15) but while 
they were discussing this, the soldiers, on the other hand, snatched 
up their weapons and ran in a rush toward the gates, intending to go 
back inside the wall. When Eteonicus and those with him saw the 
hoplites running toward them, they closed the gates and thrust the 
bar across. (16) But the soldiers began battering the gates, and they 
said that in being thrown out to the enemy they were suffering most 
unjustly. They said that they would cut the gates down if they did 
not open them voluntarily. (17) Other soldiers ran toward the sea, 
and at the breakwater they got over the wall and into the city; and 
when other soldiers, who chanced to be within, saw the action at the 
gates, they cut through the bar with their axes, and threw the gates 
wide open, and the rest raced in. 

(18) When Xenophon saw what was happening, fearing that the 
army might turn to plundering and that there might arise incurable 
evils for the city, for himself, and for the soldiers, he ran over and 
raced inside the gates with the crowd. (19) As for the Byzantines, 
when they saw the army racing in by violence, they fled from the 
marketplace, some to the boats, others homeward; all who chanced 
to be inside raced out; some dragged triremes down to the sea, that 
they might somehow be saved on them, while all thought they were 
undone, thinking that the city had been taken. (20) Eteonicus fled to 
the citadel; Anaxibius ran down to the sea and sailed around to the 
acropolis in a fishing boat, and he sent directly for garrison troops 
from Chalcedon, for those in the acropolis did not seem sufficient to 
hold the men in check. 

(21) When the soldiers saw Xenophon, many raced up to him and 
said, “Now it is possible for you to become a man, Xenophon. You 
have a city, you have triremes, you have money, and you have men 
in such numbers. Now then, if you should wish, you would benefit 
us, and we would make you great.” (22) And he answered, “You 
speak well, and I shall do so. But if you desire this, fall into order 
and ground your weapons as quickly as possible,” he said, wishing 
to calm them. And he himself passed the word and bade the others 
pass it and ground their weapons. (23) Falling into order themselves, 


on their own, the hoplites in a short time were eight deep, and the 
peltasts had run beside them on each of the two wings. (24) The 
place, called the Thracian [Square], was such as is most beautiful for 
forming into order, being without houses and flat. 

When their weapons had been put down and the troops had been 
made calm, Xenophon called the army together and said the 
following: (25) “That you are angry, men and soldiers, and believe 
that you are suffering terrible things in being deceived, I do not 
wonder. But if we indulge our spiritedness, and both take vengeance 
for this deceit on the Lacedaemonians who are present and seize this 
city as plunder, a city not to blame in anything, consider what 
consequences will follow.* (26) We will be declared enemies of the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies. It is of course possible to imagine 
what sort of war this would become, since we have seen and 
remember events which have just recently occurred. (27) For we 
Athenians went to war with the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
with no fewer than three hundred triremes, some at sea, others at 
docks, and with a great deal of money already in the city, as well as 
an annual revenue of not less than a thousand talents coming in 
from at home and from our territory abroad. Although we ruled 
over all the islands, held many cities in Asia, many others in Europe, 
and held this very Byzantium, where we now are, we were still worn 
down by the war in the way you all know. (28) Now what do we 
think we would suffer, when the Lacedaemonians have their ancient 
allies, when the Athenians and those who were then their allies have 
all joined with the Lacedaemonians, when Tissaphernes and all the 
other barbarians on the sea are also hostile to us, and when most 
hostile to us is the King himself, up inland, against whom we went 
to deprive him of his empire and to kill him, if we could? When all 
of these are combined together, is there anyone so witless as to think 
that we would prevail? (29) By the gods, let us not go mad, nor let us 
perish shamefully as enemies both of our fatherlands and of our 
own friends and family members; for all these are in cities that will 
march against us, and justly, if we were not willing to occupy a 
barbarian city, even when we were its masters, but we sack this 
Greek city, the first one we come to. (30) I therefore pray that I, at 


least, before I see these things done by you, may be ten thousand 
fathoms beneath the earth. To you I counsel that because you are 
Greeks, you try to obtain what is just by obeying those who stand 
foremost over the Greeks. And if you are not able to obtain this, we 
must nevertheless, even though we suffer injustice, not be deprived 
of Greece, at least. (31) It now seems to me we ought to send to 
Anaxibius and say, “We have come back into the city not to do 
anything violent but, if we are able, to discover some good from you, 
but if not, to show that we are going out of the city not because we 
have been deceived but because we are obedient.’ ” 

(32) This was decided, and they sent Hieronymus, an Elean, to 
report their decision, as well as Eurylochus, an Arcadian, and 
Philesius, an Achaean. So they departed to report their decision. 

(33) While the soldiers were still sitting, Coeratadas, a Theban, 
came up.* Although he had not been exiled, he went around Greece 
seeking to become a general and announcing his availability to 
anyone, city or nation, who was in need of a general. At this 
moment, then, he came up and said that he was ready to lead them 
to the Delta of Thrace, as it was called, where they would take many 
good things; and until they got there, he said he would provide them 
abundantly with food and drink. (34) When the soldiers heard this, 
and when at the same time the report arrived from Anaxibius—for 
he answered that they would not regret it if they proved obedient, 
for he would report their obedience to the authorities at home and 
he himself would recommend whatever good for them he could— 
(35) thus the soldiers both accepted Coeratadas as their general and 
went outside the walls. Coeratadas agreed with them to report to the 
army on the next day with sacrificial victims, a soothsayer, food, and 
drink for the army. (36) When they went out, Anaxibius both closed 
the gates and had it announced that any of the solders who were 
captured on the inside would be sold into slavery. 

(37) On the next day, Coeratadas arrived with the sacrificial 
victims and the soothsayer, and twenty men followed him carrying 
barley meal, another twenty with wine, three with olives, a man 
with a very great load of garlic, as much as he could carry, and 


another with onions. After putting these things down as if for 
distribution, he began to offer sacrifice. 

(38) Xenophon sent for Cleander and bade him arrange it so that 
he could go inside the wall and sail away from Byzantium. (39) 
When Cleander came, he said, “I return having just barely made this 
arrangement,” for he reported that Anaxibius had said that it was 
not suitable for the soldiers to be near the wall, with Xenophon on 
the inside. The Byzantines, he said, were in faction and were being 
evil one to another. Nevertheless, he bade you enter,” he said, “if 
you are going to sail away with him.”* (40) So after saying goodbye 
to the soldiers, Xenophon went inside the wall with Cleander. 

Coeratadas, meanwhile, did not obtain propitious omens on the 
first day, nor did he measure out any provisions for the soldiers. On 
the next day, sacrificial victims were standing next to the altar, and 
Coeratadas was crowned as intending to offer sacrifice. Timasion the 
Dardanian approached, as did Neon the Asinaean and Cleanor the 
Orchomenian, and they told Coeratadas not to sacrifice, on the 
grounds that he would not be leading the army unless he gave out 
the provisions. (41) He then bade that they be measured out. When 
he fell far short of having one day’s food for each of the soldiers, he 
took up the sacrificial victims and went away, renouncing the 
generalship. 


CHAPTER 2 


Neon the Asinaean, Phryniscus the Achaean, Philesius the 
Achaean, Xanthicles the Achaean, and Timasion the Dardanian 
remained over the army, and after proceeding to the Thracian 
villages beside Byzantium, they encamped. (2) The generals were in 
faction: Cleanor and Phryniscus wished to lead the troops to Seuthes 
(for he had persuaded them to do so, and gave a horse to one and a 
woman to the other), but Neon was for the Chersonese, thinking that 
if they were to be under the Lacedaemonians, he would stand 


foremost over the entire army. Timasion was eager to cross back 
over into Asia, thinking he would in this way come back home from 
his exile. And the soldiers wished for these same things. (3) With 
regard to many of the soldiers, as time went by, some sold their 
weapons around the country and sailed away however they could; 
others—even giving their weapons away around the country” 
mixed into the cities. (4) Anaxibius was delighted on hearing all this, 
since the army was being destroyed; for he thought that if this kept 
happening, he would be especially gratifying to Pharnabazus. 

(5) As he was sailing away from Byzantium, Anaxibius was met at 
Cyzicus by Aristarchus, Cleander’s successor as governor of 
Byzantium. He said that Anaxibius’s successor as admiral, Polus, 
was already all but present in the Hellespont. (6) And Anaxibius 
ordered Aristarchus to sell [into slavery] all those whom he found of 
Cyrus’s soldiers left behind in Byzantium; Cleander had not sold 
anyone, but he even took care of the sick, taking pity on them and 
using compulsion so that they were received into houses. But as 
soon as he came, Aristarchus sold no fewer than four hundred. 

(7) Having sailed along the coast to Parium, Anaxibius sent to 
Pharnabazus in keeping with their agreement. But since he had 
learned that Aristarchus had come to Byzantium as governor and 
that Anaxibius was no longer admiral, Pharnabazus ignored 
Anaxibius and began making the same arrangements with 
Aristarchus about the army of Cyrus’ as he had made with 
Anaxibius. 

(8) After this, Anaxibius called Xenophon and ordered him to use 
every art and contrivance to sail to the army camp as quickly as 
possible, and hold them together and regather as many of the 
dispersed as he possibly could, and then lead them along the coast to 
Perinthus and cross over into Asia as quickly as possible. And he 
gave him a ship of thirty oars and a letter, and he sent along a man 
to order the Perinthians to send Xenophon forward as quickly as 
possible, with horses, to the army camp. (9) So Xenophon, then, 
sailed across and arrived at the camp, and the soldiers received him 
with pleasure, and they began following him right away, glad that 
they would be crossing over from Thrace into Asia. (10) Now 


Seuthes heard that he had come back again, and sending Medosades 
to him by sea, he asked him to bring the army to him, promising him 
in speech whatever he thought would persuade him. But he 
answered that it was not possible for any of this to come to be. So on 
hearing this, Medosades departed. (11) As for the Greeks, however, 
when they had arrived in Perinthus, Neon broke off and camped 
apart with about eight hundred people, but all the rest of the army 
was in the same place beside the wall of the Perinthians. 

(12) After this, Xenophon was negotiating for boats so that they 
might cross over as quickly as possible. At this time Aristarchus the 
governor arrived from Byzantium, with two triremes, having been 
persuaded by Pharnabazus, and he both forbade the shipmasters to 
ferry them across and went to the camp and told the soldiers not to 
cross over into Asia. (13) Xenophon said, “Anaxibius ordered it and 
sent me here for this.” And Aristarchus said in response, “Anaxibius 
is no longer admiral; I am the governor here. If I catch any of you on 
the sea, I will sink you.” Having said this, he went inside the walls. 
(14) On the next day he sent for the generals and captains of the 
army. When they were already near the wall, someone reported to 
Xenophon that if he went in, he would be seized, and he would 
either suffer something on the spot or be turned over to 
Pharnabazus. So he, on hearing this, sent the rest forward, but he 
said that he himself wished to offer something in sacrifice. (15) And 
after going back, he asked in his sacrifices whether the gods 
permitted him to try to lead the army to Seuthes. For he saw that it 
was not safe to cross over when one who intended to prevent it had 
triremes, nor did he wish on going to the Chersonese to be blocked 
in and for the army to be in severe need of all things in that place, 
where it was necessary to obey the local governor and where the 
army was not going to have any provisions. 

(16) While he was involved with these things, the generals and 
captains came back from Aristarchus and reported that he had bid 
them go away for the present but come back again in the afternoon. 
From this, then, his plot seemed even more clear. (17) So when the 
sacrifices seemed to be [propitious] both for him and for the army to 
go safely to Seuthes, Xenophon took Polycrates the Athenian 


captain, and from each of the generals (except Neon) he took a man 
whom each trusted, and he went away during the night to Seuthes’ 
army, sixty stadia away. (18) When they were near it, he came upon 
abandoned watch fires. At first he thought that Seuthes had moved 
his position somewhere, but when he became aware of an uproar 
and of Seuthes’ followers giving signals to each other, he realized 
why Seuthes’ fires were burning in front of the night guards: this 
way, since they were in the dark, the guards would not be seen, 
neither how many they were nor where they were, and those 
approaching would not escape notice but would be visible on 
account of the light. (19) When he became aware of this, he sent 
forward the interpreter he chanced to have and bade him say to 
Seuthes that Xenophon was present and wished to meet with him. 
They asked whether he was the Athenian, the one from the army. 
(20) When he said that he was, they mounted and galloped off. A 
little later as many as two hundred peltasts arrived, and taking 
Xenophon and those with him, they led them to Seuthes. (21) He 
was very well guarded in a tower, and in a circle around it were 
horses ready in their bridles. It was out of fear that he gave his 
horses their fodder during the days, while during the nights he kept 
on his guard with his horses bridled. (22) For it was said that Teres, 
an ancestor of his, previously had a large army in this very country 
and that he both lost many of his troops at the hands of the men here 
and was stripped of his baggage train as well. These were the 
Thynians, said to be the most warlike of all, especially at night. 

(23) When they were near, he bade Xenophon enter with any two 
he wished. When they were near one another, they first greeted one 
another and drank horns of wine, in the Thracian custom. Also 
present with Seuthes was Medosades, who went everywhere as his 
ambassador. (24) Then Xenophon began to speak: “You first sent 
Medosades to me in Chalcedon, Seuthes, asking me to join you in 
being eager to get the army to cross over out of Asia, promising that 
you would treat me well, as Medosades here said, if I should do 
this.” (25) On saying this, he asked Medosades if what he said was 
true. He said it was. “Medosades here came another time, after I had 
crossed over again to the army from Parium, and he promised that if 


I should lead the army to you, you would treat me as a friend and 
brother both in other respects and in that the seaside fortresses you 
control would be transferred from you to me.” (26) At this he again 
asked Medosades whether he had said this. He assented also to these 
points. “Come, then,” he said, “tell him what I answered to you first 
in Chalcedon.” (27) “You answered that the army was going to cross 
over to Byzantium and there was no need to pay either you or 
anyone else for this. You said that after you crossed over, you 
yourself would go away. And it happened just as you said.” (28) 
“What did I say,” he said, “when you came to Selymbria?” “You 
said it was not possible [to come to us], but you and the troops were 
going to Perinthus to cross into Asia.” (29) “Now, then,” said 
Xenophon, “I am present, as is Phryniscus here, one of the generals, 
and Polycrates here, one of the captains, and outside is the one 
person most trusted by each of the generals, except Neon the 
Laconian. (30) So if, then, you wish this transaction to be still more 
marked by trust, call in also those who are outside. Go out, 
Polycrates, and say that I bid them leave their weapons there, and 
you yourself leave your saber there before you come back inside.” 
(31) On hearing this, Seuthes said that he would not distrust any 
Athenian; for he said he knew that they were relatives and believed 
them to be friends who were friendly-minded.* After this, when all 
those needed had entered, Xenophon first asked Seuthes what use 
he needed to make of the army. (32) He said the following: 
“Maesades was my father, and to him belonged the rule of the 
Melanditae, the Thynians, and the Tranipsae. When the affairs of the 
Odrysians deteriorated, my father was driven out, and he himself 
deteriorated and died of disease; and I was raised as an orphan by 
the side of Medocus, the present king. (33) But when I became a 
youth, I was not able to live by looking to another’s table; so I sat 
down beside him, on the same seat, and as a suppliant asked him to 
give me as many men as he could, so that I might do harm to those 
who had driven us out, if I were at all able, and might live without 
looking to another’s table, like a dog.” (34) Thus he gave me the men 
and the horses which you will see when it becomes day. And now I 
live with these, plundering my father’s land. But if you come to my 


side, I think that with the help of the gods I would easily take back 
my rule. This is what I ask of you.” 

(35) “Then,” said Xenophon, “if we should come, what would you 
be able to give to the army, to the captains, and to the generals? Tell 
us, so they may report it back.” (36) And he promised a Cyzicene to 
each soldier, a double share to each captain, a quadruple share to 
each general, and, further, as much land as they wished and yoked 
teams and a fortified place by the sea. (37) “And if we try this but do 
not accomplish it, but some fear of the Lacedaemonians™ arises, will 
you receive into your own [domain] anyone who wishes to come to 
you?” (38) And he said, “I shall make you brothers, couch mates, 
and partners who share in all that we may be able to acquire. To 
you, Xenophon, I will give my daughter, and if you have a daughter, 
I shall purchase her, following Thracian custom; and as a dwelling 
place I will give you Bisanthe, which is the most beautiful place of 
the ones I have by the sea.” 


CHAPTER 3 


After hearing this and both giving and accepting handshakes as a 
pledge, they rode away; and before the break of day they were at the 
camp and made their reports, each to those who had sent him. (2) 
When it was day, Aristarchus again called for the generals, but they 
decided to avoid going to him but rather to call the army together. 
And all assembled together except Neon’s troops; these stayed about 
ten stadia away. (3) When they had assembled, Xenophon stood up 
and said the following: “Men, Aristarchus with his triremes prevents 
us from sailing where we wish. Consequently, it is not safe for us to 
embark on boats. He himself bids us march by force to the 
Chersonese, across the Sacred Mountain. If we become masters of it 
and get there, he says that he will no longer sell you [into slavery], as 
he did in Byzantium, that he will no longer deceive you but, rather, 
you will get your pay, and that he will no longer overlook you when 


you are in need of provisions, as he does now. (4) So this is what he 
says. But Seuthes says that if you go to him, he will treat you well. 
Now, then, consider whether you will deliberate over this while you 
remain here or after going out for provisions. (5) Now it seems to me 
that since we do not have money here with which to make purchases 
at a market, and since they do not allow us to take provisions 
without money, we should go on up to the villages where the 
weaker do allow us to take them; and there, having provisions and 
hearing whatever anyone asks of you, you should choose whatever 
seems best to you. And whoever is resolved in favor of these 
measures, let him raise his hand.” (6) All raised their hands. “Go, 
then,” he said, “and pack up; and when someone passes the word, 
follow the one who leads.” 

(7) After this, Xenophon led, and they followed. Neon and others 
sent by Aristarchus were trying to persuade them to turn around, 
but they would not listen. When they had gone forward as far at 
thirty stadia, Seuthes met them. On seeing him, Xenophon bade him 
ride up, so he could say to him what seemed advantageous with as 
many as possible listening. (8) When he had come up, Xenophon 
said, “We are marching where the army is going to get food. At that 
point, after hearing from you and from those of the Laconian, we 
will choose whatever may seem to be best. Now if you lead us where 
there are provisions in the greatest abundance, we will believe that 
we are being treated with hospitality by you.” (9) And Seuthes said, 
“But I know where there are many villages close together, ones 
containing provisions of all sorts; they are at a distance from us such 
that if you should go to them now, you would have your meal with 
pleasure.” “Lead on, then,” said Xenophon. 

When they had reached them in the afternoon, the soldiers 
assembled, and Seuthes said the following: (10) “I, men, ask you to 
campaign with me, and I promise you that I will give a Cyzicene 
each month to the soldiers and what is customary to the captains 
and the generals. Apart from this, I will honor the one who proves 
worthy of it. Food and drink you will get as you do now, by taking 
them from the country; but whatever may be captured, I will think I 
deserve it myself, so that by selling it I may provide you your salary. 


(11) All that flees and sneaks away, we will be sufficient to pursue 
and search after; but if anyone resists, we will try, with your help, to 
bring him to heel.” (12) Xenophon asked, “How far from the sea will 
you expect the army to follow you?” He answered, “Never more 
than seven days, and less in many places.” 

(13) After this anyone who wished to speak was allowed to do so. 
And many spoke in the same vein, that what Seuthes had said was 
of the greatest value. For it was winter, and it was not possible for 
anyone who so wished to sail off homeward; nor could one survive 
in a friendly land if one had to make purchases to live. But if they 
were to spend their time and feed themselves in a hostile land, it was 
safer with Seuthes than alone, when there were so many good 
things; and if they should get a salary in addition, it seemed a great 
find. (14) To this, Xenophon said, “If anyone opposes it, let him 
speak. If not, let this be put to the vote.” When no one spoke in 
opposition, he put it to the vote, and it was so resolved. He said right 
away to Seuthes that they would campaign with him. 

(15) After this the others camped according to their companies, 
but Seuthes, who held a village nearby, invited the generals and 
captains to dinner. (16) When they were at his doors, having come 
for dinner, there was a certain Heracleides of Maroneia. He 
approached each and every one who he thought had something to 
give to Seuthes. First, in the case of some Parians, who were present 
to negotiate a friendship with Medocus, the king of the Odrysians, 
and were bringing gifts for both him and his wife, Heracleides said 
to them that while Medocus was a journey of twelve days inland 
from the sea, Seuthes, since he had taken over this [Greek] army, 
would be ruler on the seacoast. (17) “Thus, since he is your neighbor, 
he will be most competent both to do good to you and to harm you. 
If you are moderate, you will give Seuthes what you have brought; it 
will be a better arrangement for you than if you give it to Medocus, 
who dwells so far away.” (18) These, then, he tried to persuade in 
this way. Next, he approached Timasion the Dardanian, when he 
heard that he had both cups and carpets, barbarian ones, and he said 
that whenever Seuthes invited people to dinner, it was a custom for 
those invited to give gifts to him. “And, if he should become great 


here, he will be sufficient both to restore you to your homeland and 
to make you wealthy here.” With such solicitations he approached 
each person. (19) Coming up also to Xenophon, he said, “You are of 
an exceedingly great city and your name is exceedingly great with 
Seuthes, and in this land you will perhaps think you are worthy of 
obtaining fortresses, just as also others of your own [citizens] have 
done, as well as land.* It is therefore worthy for you also to honor 
Seuthes most magnificently. (20) Iam giving you this advice because 
I am well disposed to you, for I know well that to the extent that you 
give greater things to him, to such an extent you will also experience 
greater goods from him.” When he heard this, Xenophon was at a 
loss, for he had come across from Parium with nothing, save a boy 
and enough for the road. 

(21) When they had come in for dinner—the best of the Thracians 
present, the generals and the captains of the Greeks, and any 
embassy that might have been present from a city—they were seated 
in a circle for dinner. Then three-legged tables were brought in for 
all. These, as many as twenty, were full of portions of meat and large 
loaves of leavened bread that had been skewered onto the meat. (22) 
For the most part, the tables were always set opposite the strangers, 
for it was a custom. Seuthes was the first to begin doing this: taking 
up the bread that was beside him, he would break it into little pieces 
and throw it over to whomever he decided, and similarly with the 
pieces of meat, leaving for himself only enough for a taste. (23) And 
the others, those beside whom the tables had been set, began doing 
the same thing. But a certain Arcadian, Arystas by name, a stunning 
eater, neglected the throwing, but he took in hand a loaf as big as 
three choenices, placed pieces of meat on his knees, and went on 
with his dinner.“ (24) They brought around horns of wine, and all 
received them. But when the cupbearer reached him with the horn, 
Arystas saw that Xenophon was no longer dining and said, “Give it 
to him,” he said. “For he is already at leisure, but I am not yet.” (25) 
On hearing his voice, Seuthes asked the cupbearer what he was 
saying; the cupbearer told him, for he knew how to speak Greek. 
Here, of course, there was laughter. 


(26) As the drinking was advancing, a Thracian man came in with 
a white horse and, taking a full horn, said, “I drink to you, Seuthes, 
and I give this horse to you as a gift: on him, when you are pursuing, 
you will catch whomever you want, and in retreating you will not 
fear your enemy.” (27) Another brought in a boy and similarly gave 
him as a gift while drinking to [Seuthes], and another did so with 
clothes for his wife. Timasion also drank to him and gave him a 
silver bowl and a carpet worth ten minas. (28) A certain Gnesippus, 
an Athenian, rose and said that this ancient custom was most 
beautiful: that those who have give to the king for the sake of his 
honor, while the king gives to those who do not have. “I say this so I, 
too,” he said, “may be able to give gifts to you and to honor you.” 

(29) Xenophon was at a loss as to what to do; for he chanced to be 
seated on the couch nearest Seuthes, because he was being honored. 
Heracleides bade the cupbearer extend the horn to him; and 
Xenophon, for he chanced already to be a bit tipsy, stood up with 
confidence, accepted the horn, and said, (30) “Seuthes, to you I give 
myself and these my companions, to be your faithful friends, and 
not a one unwilling, but all wish to be friends with you even more 
than I. (31) They are here even now, not asking you for anything but 
driving themselves on to labor on your behalf and to run risks 
willingly. With their help, if the gods are willing, you will take back 
a great deal of land, that which was your father’s, and you will also 
acquire land, and you will acquire many horses, many men, and 
beautiful women, whom you will not need to take as plunder, but 
they themselves will come bearing you gifts.” (32) Seuthes stood 
up, joined in a drink, and with him sprinkled the dregs of the horn.*® 
After this some came in who played upon horns like those used in 
sending signals, and with war trumpets of raw oxhide they played 
both regular rhythms and a sort for the magadis.% (33) And Seuthes 
himself stood up and both shouted out a war cry and leaped about 
quite nimbly, as if guarding himself against something thrown. 
Some clowns also came in. 

(34) When the sun was setting, the Greeks got up and said that it 
was the hour to set the night guards and give out the watchword. 
They bade Seuthes announce that no Thracian would enter the 


Greek camps during the night, “for both our enemies and you, our 
friends, are Thracians.” (35) When they went out, Seuthes stood up 
not at all like someone who was drunk. On going out he called the 
generals aside by themselves and said, “Men, our enemies do not yet 
know of our alliance. If, then, we go against them before they get on 
their guard against being captured or make preparations so as to 
mount a defense, we would especially capture both people and 
property.” (36) The generals joined in supporting the plan and bade 
him lead on. And he said, “Pack up and wait for me, and when the 
critical moment arises, I will come to you. After picking up both the 
peltasts and you, I will lead with the help of the gods.” + 

(37) And Xenophon said, “Consider, then, if indeed we will march 
during the night, whether the Greek custom is not a more noble one. 
For on daytime marches, whatever part of the army is advantageous 
with a view to the terrain is the part that leads, whether it be hoplite, 
peltast, or cavalry. But at night the custom of the Greeks is for the 
slowest part to lead. (38) In this way, armies least become scattered 
and least do they fail to notice it when they are running away from 
each other. And troops which are scattered often even fall upon each 
other and, without knowing it, both inflict harm and suffer it.” (39) 
Then Seuthes said, “You speak correctly, and I shall obey your 
custom. And I will give you as guides those of the eldest who are the 
most experienced of the land, and I myself will follow last, with the 
horses, for I will quickly be on hand up front, if need be.” They said 
the watchword would be “Athena,” in keeping with their kinship.” 
Having said these things, they went to rest. 

(40) When it was about midnight, Seuthes reported with the 
horsemen in their breastplates and the peltasts with their weapons. 
After he gave over the guides, the hoplites led, the peltasts followed, 
and the horsemen were the rear guards. (41) When it was day, 
Seuthes rode up to the front and praised the Greek custom; for he 
said that many times at night when on the march with even a small 
number of troops, he himself, with the cavalry, had gotten separated 
from the infantry. “But now, just as we need to be, we are all visibly 
collected together with the coming of day. But you wait here and 
rest, and I will come back after I have investigated a little.” (42) After 


saying this, he took a certain road and rode off across the mountain. 
When he reached deep snow, he investigated whether there were 
any tracks of people going either forward or in the opposite 
direction. When he saw that the road had not been walked on, he 
came back quickly and said, (43) “Men, all will turn out nobly, if god 
is willing, for we will fall upon and capture the people. I will lead 
with the horses, in order that if we see anyone, he may not escape 
and give a signal to our enemies. You follow, and if you are left 
behind, follow the tracks of the horses. When we go over the 
mountains, we will arrive at many prosperous villages.” 

(44) When it was midday, he was already on the heights; after 
looking down on the villages, he came riding up to the hoplites and 
said, “I am now letting the horsemen loose to overrun the plain, the 
peltasts to overrun the villages. Follow as quickly as you can, so that 
if anyone resists, you will give aid. (45) On hearing this, Xenophon 
dismounted his horse, and Seuthes asked, “Why are you 
dismounting when you need to hurry?” “I know,” he said, “that 
there is no need of me alone. The hoplites will run more quickly and 
with greater pleasure if I too am on foot when I lead.” (46) After this 
he departed, and Timasion went with him with about forty Greek 
horsemen. Xenophon passed the order that those up to age thirty, 
the mobile troops, were to come forward from their companies. He 
himself, then, went running off with these, while Cleanor led the 
Greeks.” (47) When they were in the villages, Seuthes rode up with 
as many as thirty horsemen and said, “This, then, is what you were 
talking about, Xenophon: the people have been taken, but my 
horsemen are alone, having departed with each one giving pursuit 
in a different place; and I fear that the enemy, if they stand together 
as a group somewhere, will do some harm. Some of us also need to 
remain in the villages, for they are full of people.” (48) “But I,” said 
Xenophon, “will seize the heights with the troops I have; you bid 
Cleanor stretch out the phalanx across the plain beside the villages.” 
When they did this, about one thousand captives were gathered in, 
two thousand oxen, and another ten thousand herd animals. Then 
they bivouacked there. 


CHAPTER 4 


On the next day, Seuthes burned the villages completely, not 
leaving a single house, in order to implant fear in others about what 
they would suffer if they did not obey; and then he went back again. 
(2) As for the plunder, he sent Heracleides off to Perinthus to sell it, 
in order that there be pay for the soldiers, while he himself and the 
Greeks camped on the plain of the Thynians. They, however, had left 
and fled into the mountains. (3) There was a great deal of snow, and 
it was so cold that the water they carried for dinner would freeze, as 
did the wine in their vessels, and many of the Greeks got frostbite on 
their noses and ears. (4) And it was then clear why the Thracians 
wear fox-skin caps on their heads and ears, and tunics not only 
around their chests but also around their thighs, and why, when on 
horseback, they have an upper garment that reaches their feet, rather 
than a short mantle. 

(5) Seuthes let some of the captives loose into the mountains and 
told them that if they did not descend to inhabit their homes and 
obey, he would burn down their villages too, and their crops, and 
they would perish of hunger. Then the women, children, and elderly 
descended; but the younger bivouacked in the villages beneath the 
mountain. (6) When Seuthes learned this, he bade Xenophon take 
the youngest of the hoplites and follow along. After getting up 
during the night, they were in these villages by daybreak. Now most 
had fled, for the mountain was near; but as many as they took, 
Seuthes struck down unsparingly. 

(7) Episthenes was a certain Olynthian, a lover of boys. When he 
saw a beautiful boy who was just then in his bloom, who was 
holding his small shield and was about to be killed, he ran up to 
Xenophon and, as a suppliant, begged him to help a beautiful boy. 
(8) He then went to Seuthes and asked him not to kill the boy; and he 
described Episthenes’ disposition, that he had once gathered 
together a company considering no other thing than if each person 
was beautiful, and that with these he proved a brave man. (9) And 
Seuthes asked, “Would you even be willing, Episthenes, to die for 


him?” And he stretched out his neck and said, “Strike, if the boy bids 
you and will be grateful.” (10) Seuthes asked the boy if he should 
strike him instead of the other.“ The boy would not allow it but, as a 
suppliant, begged him to kill neither. Here, of course, Episthenes 
embraced the boy and said, “It is time for you, Seuthes, to do battle 
with me over him, for I will not give the boy up.” (11) Now at this, 
Seuthes laughed and let it go. But he decided to bivouac there, in 
order that those on the mountain not get subsistence from these 
villages either. So he himself descended a little to the plain and 
camped, while Xenophon [camped] in the highest village beneath 
the mountain with the picked troops, and the rest of the Greeks 
camped nearby among the so-called mountain Thracians. 

(12) Not many days passed after this and the Thracians 
descended from the mountain to Seuthes and began working on 
terms regarding a truce and hostages. Xenophon came and said to 
Seuthes that they were camping in a bad place and that the enemy 
was near. He said it would be more pleasant to be bivouacking 
outside in strong places rather than under shelter, with their 
destruction as the result. The other bade him be confident and 
showed him that he had hostages of theirs. (13) Some of those from 
the mountain descended and even asked Xenophon himself to work 
with them on terms for a truce; and he agreed, bade them be 
confident, and pledged that they would suffer no harm if they 
obeyed Seuthes. But they had been saying all this to do some spying. 

(14) Now all this happened during the daytime, but on the coming 
of night the Thynians came down from the mountain and attacked. 
And the master of each household was their guide, for since it was 
dark, it was difficult to find the houses in the villages in any other 
way. The houses were surrounded in a circle by palisades of great 
stakes, to enclose the herd animals. (15) When they were at the doors 
of each dwelling, some threw javelins, others struck with their clubs 
(which, they said, they had in order to knock the spear points off 
spears), and others set fires. And calling Xenophon by name, they 
bid him come out and die, or, they said, he would be burned up on 
the spot. (16) Fire was already appearing through the roof, while 
inside, in their breastplates, were those around Xenophon, with their 


shields, sabers, and helmets; and Silanos, a Macistian, already about 
eighteen years old, gave a signal on his trumpet, and they 
immediately leaped out with swords drawn, as did those from the 
other quarters. (17) The Thracians fled, just as was their way, 
throwing their shields around behind them. And as they were 
leaping over the stakes, some were caught there, hanging with their 
shields caught in the stakes; others were killed when they mistook 
the roads that led out. The Greeks, then, were chasing them out of 
the village; (18) but some of the Thynians turned around in the dark 
and began hurling their javelins at those who ran by a burning 
house, throwing from the dark into the light. And they wounded 
Hieronymus, a Euodean captain, and Theogenes, a Locrian captain, 
though no one was killed. The clothes and baggage of some were 
burned up, however. (19) Seuthes came with seven horsemen in 
order to help, the first [he could get], and with the Thracian 
trumpeter. And when he perceived the situation, he had the horn 
keep sounding for the whole time he was on his way with help; as a 
result, this too put fear in the enemy. When he arrived, he stretched 
out his right hand [as a greeting] and said he had thought he would 
find many who had been killed. 

(20) After this, Xenophon asked him to give the hostages over to 
him and, if he wished, to join in a campaign on the mountain; if not, 
to let him go himself. (21) So on the next day, Seuthes gave over the 
hostages, who were already old men and the best, as they said, of the 
mountaineers,“ and he himself came with his force. Seuthes already 
had even tripled his power [since joining with the Greeks]. For on 
hearing what Seuthes was doing, many from among the Odrysians 
descended in order to campaign by his side. (22) When from their 
mountain the Thynians saw many hoplites, many peltasts, and many 
horsemen, they descended and, as suppliants, begged him to make a 
truce; they agreed to do everything and bade him take pledges. (23) 
Seuthes called Xenophon and indicated what they were saying, and 
he said that he would not make a truce if Xenophon wished to take 
vengeance against them for the attack. (24) And he said, “But I 
believe that I have obtained a sufficient judgment now, if they will 
be slaves instead of free.” He said, however, that he counseled him 


in the future to take as hostages those who were most capable of 
doing some harm, and to leave the old ones at home. So in this 
district, absolutely all then surrendered. 


CHAPTER 5 


They crossed over toward the Thracians above Byzantium, to the 
so-called Delta. This was no longer in the domain of Maesades but 
was in that of Teres the Odrysian, of long ago.” (2) Here Heracleides 
reported with the proceeds from the sale of the plunder; and Seuthes 
led out three yoked mule teams, for there were no more and the rest 
were yoked oxen, and (3) called Xenophon and bade him take 
[something], and distribute the rest to his generals and captains. 
Xenophon said the following: “Well, for me it will suffice to take 
something on a later occasion, but give these things to these generals 
and captains who have followed along with me.” (4) So Timasion the 
Dardanian took one of the yoked teams [of mules], as did Cleanor 
the Orchomenian and Phryniscus the Achaean.% The yoked oxen 
were distributed to the captains. As for their salary, he paid out only 
twenty days for the month that already had gone by, for Heracleides 
said that he had not sold any more. (5) So becoming annoyed, 
Xenophon swore an oath and said, “You do not seem to me, 
Heracleides, to care for Seuthes as you should; for if you did care, 
you would have come bearing the salary in full, even if you had to 
borrow; and if you were unable in any other way, then by selling 
your own clothes.” 

(6) Heracleides was thus both annoyed and fearful that he might 
be cast out of Seuthes’ friendship, and from this day on, in whatever 
way he could, he slandered Xenophon to Seuthes. (7) Now the 
soldiers blamed Xenophon for their not getting their pay, while 
Seuthes grew annoyed with him because he kept asking in strong 
terms for the soldiers’ pay. (8) And until then, Seuthes had been 
mentioning continually that when he returned to the sea, he would 


give Bisanthe, Ganos, and Neonteichos to him, but from this time 
forward he no longer mentioned any of these things. For among his 
slanders, Heracleides had added that it was not safe to give 
fortresses to a man with power. 

(9) Xenophon consequently began to deliberate as to what he 
ought to do about continuing to campaign farther up from the coast, 
while Heracleides, for his part, brought the other generals to Seuthes 
and bade them say that they could lead the army no less well than 
Xenophon, and he promised them that within a few days they 
would have their full wage for two months, and he bade them stick 
with the campaign. (10) And Timasion said, “Well, then, I would not 
campaign without Xenophon even if there were going to be five 
months’ pay.” And Phryniscus and Cleanor agreed with Timasion. 
(11) Here, then, Seuthes blamed Heracleides for not having called in 
Xenophon too, and afterward they called him in alone. But he, 
realizing that Heracleides would stop at nothing and that he wished 
to slander him to the other generals, brought with him all the 
generals and captains when he reported. (12) After all had been 
persuaded to go on, they continued their joint campaign, keeping 
the Pontus on their right, proceeding through the Thracians called 
the Melinophagoi, and arrived in Salmydessus.* Here many of the 
ships that sail into the Pontus hit bottom and are wrecked on the 
shore, for there is a shoal that stretches far into the sea. (13) And the 
Thracians who dwell in these parts erect boundaries, and each party 
takes as plunder whatever falls into their zone. They said that 
previously, before they had erected these boundaries, many were 
killed by one another as they were seizing plunder. (14) Here were 
found many beds, many chests, many written books, and all the 
many other things that ship captains carry in their wooden boxes. 

Then, after subduing this area, they went back again. (15) By this 
point, Seuthes had an army larger than the Greek one; for still many 
more of the Odrysians descended, and the ones who became 
obedient also joined in the campaign. They bivouacked on the plain 
above Selymbria, thirty stadia from the sea. (16) And still no pay had 
yet appeared. The soldiers were exceedingly harsh toward 
Xenophon, and Seuthes too was no longer familiarly disposed 


toward him; but whenever Xenophon came wishing to meet with 
him, other things to keep him busy always turned up. 


CHAPTER 6 


At this time, after nearly two months had gone by, Charminus the 
Laconian and Polynicus arrived, having been sent by Thibron. They 
said that the Lacedaemonians had decided to campaign against 
Tissaphernes and that Thibron had sailed off to make war; he was 
thus in need of the army and said there would be a wage of one 
daric each per month, with a double share for the captains and a 
quadruple share for the generals.” (2) When the Lacedaemonians 
arrived, immediately on learning that they had come for the army, 
Heracleides told Seuthes that something very fine had happened. 
“For the Lacedaemonians are in need of the army, while you no 
longer are. In giving the army away, you will gratify the 
Lacedaemonians, while the troops will no longer ask you for their 
pay, but they will remove themselves from the country.” (3) On 
hearing this, Seuthes bade him bring them in. When they said that 
they had come for the army, he said that he would give them the 
army, that he wished to be both friend and ally, and that he invited 
them to share his hospitality. And his hospitality was magnificent. 
He did not invite Xenophon, or any of the other generals. (4) When 
the Lacedaemonians were asking what sort of man Xenophon was, 
he answered that he was not bad in other respects but was a friend 
of the soldiers. “And because of this, it is the worse for him.” And 
they said, “So is the man a demagogue with the men?” And 
Heracleides said, “Certainly!” (5) “Then,” they said, “will he not 
oppose us regarding the withdrawal?” “But if you,” said 
Heracleides, “gather them together and promise them their salary, 
they will pay him little heed and will go away with you at a run.” (6) 
“How, then,” they said, “would they assemble together for us?” 
“Early tomorrow,” said Heracleides, “we will lead you to them. And 


I know,” he said, “that when they see you, they will gladly run up to 
you.” This day ended like this. 

(7) On the next day both Seuthes and Heracleides led the 
Laconians to the army, and the army assembled. The two Laconians 
said, “The Lacedaemonians have decided to make war on 
Tissaphernes, who has been unjust to you. Now if you go with us, 
you will take vengeance on your enemy, and each of you will get a 
daric per month, with double for a captain, and quadruple for a 
general.” (8) And the soldiers were glad on hearing this, and one of 
the Arcadians stood up immediately to accuse Xenophon. Seuthes 
was also present because he wished to know what would be done, 
and he stood within earshot, with an interpreter, although he 
himself understood Greek for the most part. (9) Here, then, the 
Arcadian said, “But we, Lacedaemonians, would have come to you 
even long ago, if Xenophon had not persuaded us and led us here, 
where we have not ceased campaigning both night and day during a 
terrible winter, while he gets [the fruits of] our labors. And Seuthes 
has enriched him in private, and defrauds us of our pay. (10) 
Consequently, if I, the first one to speak, should see him stoned to 
death and paying the penalty for how he has dragged us about, it 
would seem to me that I had received my salary and that I would no 
longer be annoyed at having labored so.” After him, another stood 
up and spoke similarly, and then another. 

After this, Xenophon spoke as follows: (11) “A human being must 
expect everything, then, at least when even I am now blamed by 
you, just when I am conscious of having displayed the greatest zeal 
on your behalf, as it seems. I turned back, after I had already set out 
for home, not, by Zeus, because I learned that you were faring well 
but rather because I heard that you were facing difficulties, in order 
that I might help if I were at all able. (12) When I came back, Seuthes 
here kept sending many messengers to me and making me many 
promises, if I should persuade you to come to him. Now this I did 
not undertake to do, as you yourselves know, but I led you where I 
thought you would cross over into Asia most quickly. For I believed 
that this was best for you, and I knew you wished it. (13) When 
Aristarchus came with triremes and prevented us from sailing 


across, I consequently collected you together, which was certainly a 
fitting thing to do, in order that we might deliberate about what we 
should do. (14) Surely then, when you heard Aristarchus ordering 
you to march to the Chersonese, and when you heard Seuthes 
persuading you to campaign along with himself, you all said to go 
with Seuthes, and you all voted for this. Why then have I been 
unjust in leading you here, where it was decided by all of you to 
come? (15) If I had praised Seuthes when he began to be false about 
your salary, you would both blame and hate me justly. But if 
previously I was most of all his friend, and am now most at odds 
with him, how would I, for having chosen you rather than Seuthes, 
justly be blamed by you, and this in regard to the very things over 
which I am at odds with him? 

(16) “But you would say it is possible that I am being tricky and 
have from Seuthes what belongs to you. Surely this is clear, at least, 
that if Seuthes has paid me anything, he doubtlessly has not paid it 
so that he both loses what he gave me and also pays out still other 
funds to you. But I think, if he were giving to me, he would be 
giving it for this, that by giving less to me, he avoids paying more to 
you. (17) If, then, you think this is the way it is, it is possible for you 
at once to make this action quite fruitless for the two of us, if you 
exact the money from him. For it is clear that Seuthes, if I have 
gotten anything from him, will ask for it back from me, and he will 
be asking me for it justly, if I have not carried out for him the action 
in return for which I accepted his gift. (18) But, as it seems to me, I 
am far from having what belongs to you. For I swear to you by all 
the gods and all the goddesses that I do not have even what Seuthes 
promised to me for my own individual share. He himself is present 
and listening, and he knows as I do whether I am swearing falsely. 
(19) That you may wonder all the more, I swear also that I have not 
received even what the other generals received, not even, indeed, as 
much as some of the captains did. 

(20) “And why ever did I act like this? I thought, men, that by as 
much as I should share in bearing his previous poverty, by so much 
more would he be a friend to me when he should come into power. I 
both see him faring well and now I know, of course, what his 


outlook is. (21) Someone could say, “Are you not ashamed in being 
deceived in such a stupid way?’ Certainly I would be ashamed, by 
Zeus, if I had been deceived by an enemy, but it seems to me to be 
more shameful for a friend to deceive than to be deceived. (22) If 
there is a defense one should use even against friends, I know that 
we used every such defense so as not to furnish him with a just 
pretext for not giving to us what he promised. For we were not at all 
unjust to him; we did not undermine his affairs through softness; 
and we certainly were not cowardly in any endeavor to which he 
called us. 

(23) “But, you would say, guarantees ought then to have been 
obtained, so that he was not able to deceive us even if he wished to. 
Hear, then, in response to this, what I would never have said in his 
presence, if you did not seem to me to be altogether senseless or so 
very ungrateful toward me. (24) Remember the sort of difficulties 
you chanced to be in, from which I led you away to Seuthes. Did not 
Aristarchus the Lacedaemonian keep preventing you from entering 
into Perinthus, shutting the gates if you went up to the city? You 
were camping there outside in the open air, even though it was 
midwinter, and you had a market, but you saw little that was for 
sale, and you had little with which to purchase things. But it was 
necessary to remain in Thrace, (25) for triremes at anchor were 
preventing you from crossing over, and yet if anyone did remain, he 
was necessarily in enemy territory, where many horsemen and 
many peltasts were opposed to you; (26) and we had a hoplite unit 
with which, when collected together, and by going into the villages, 
perhaps we would have been able to get food, though nothing in 
abundance. For we had no unit with which we could have overtaken 
either captives or herd animals by pursuit, and on rejoining you I 
did not come upon either a cavalry or peltast unit that was still 
united. 

(27) “If, when you were pressed by such necessity, I had not even 
asked for any salary whatsoever but had merely secured Seuthes as 
an ally for you, he with his horsemen and peltasts of which you had 
such need, would I seem to have deliberated badly on your behalf? 
(28) For surely when you made common cause with them, since the 


Thracians were then compelled to flee in greater haste, you found 
more abundant food in the villages, and you also got a larger share 
of herd animals and captives. (29) And after the cavalry unit was 
attached to us, we never even saw an enemy! Until then, our 
enemies followed confidently after us, and with their horsemen and 
peltasts they prevented us from scattering anywhere in small groups 
to provide provisions in greater abundance. (30) So if he who 
provided you with this safety did not pay a very large salary in 
addition to this safety, is this suffering so cruel, and do you think 
because of it that you ought not by any means to allow me to live? 

(31) “And under what circumstances indeed are you now 
departing? Did you not pass the winter with abundant provisions, 
and with something above and beyond this, if you got anything at 
all from Seuthes? For you have been consuming what belonged to 
the enemy. And while doing this, you have not looked upon your 
own men being killed, nor did you lose them alive. (32) And if you 
did anything noble against the barbarians in Asia, do you not have 
that [achievement] safe and sound, and in addition to these [noble 
deeds], have you not added further glory, having conquered the 
European Thracians against whom you campaigned? I, for my part, 
say that for these very things for which you are being so angry with 
me, you ought justly to be grateful to the gods for them, as good 
things. 

(33) “This, then, is how things are for you. Come, then, by the 
gods, and consider how things are for me. For back when I was first 
heading homeward, I set off, on the one hand, with a great deal of 
praise from you and, on the other hand, with glory, on account of 
you, from the other Greeks; and I was trusted by the 
Lacedaemonians, for they would not otherwise have sent me back 
again to you. (34) But now Iam to go away slandered by you in front 
of the Lacedaemonians and, on your behalf, hated by Seuthes, who I 
expected—after I benefited him with your help—would set me up in 
a fine refuge for both me and my children, if such should be born. 
(35) But you—on behalf of whom I have become hated in the 
extreme, and hated by those much stronger than myself, even 
though I do not even now cease to busy myself over whatever good I 


can [manage] for you—you have such an opinion of me. (36) But you 
have got me, having captured me without my running away or 
hiding. If you do what you say, know that you will have killed a 
man who has passed many sleepless nights on your behalf, who has 
on many occasions performed hard labor with you and faced 
dangers both in turn and out of turn, who—with the gods being 
gracious—has set up with you many trophies over the barbarians, 
and who has exerted himself for you in everything I could,’ so that 
you not become enemies of any of the Greeks. (37) And thus it is 
now possible for you to travel wherever you may choose, on both 
land and sea, without being subject to attack or blame. And now, 
when a great opportunity for you has appeared, and you are sailing 
just where you have long desired to, when those who are powerful 
to the greatest extent are in need of you, when pay has appeared, 
and when those believed to be the best leaders, the Lacedaemonians, 
have arrived, does it now seem to you to be the appropriate moment 
in which to kill me as quickly as possible? (38) No indeed, you did 
not think so then, when we were at such a loss, you people of the 
keenest memories! But then you even used to call me ‘father,’ and 
you used to promise that you would always remember me as a 
benefactor. These [two Laconians] are not lacking in judgment, 
however, these who have now come for you; consequently, as I 
think, you will not seem better to them by being such as you are to 
me.” On saying this, he ceased. 

(39) Then Charminus the Lacedaemonian stood up and said, “But, 
by the two gods, you do not seem to me to be justly angry with this 
man, and even I myself can bear witness for him. When Polynicus 
and I inquired about Xenophon, asking what sort of man he was, 
Seuthes blamed him in no other way, but he did say that he was too 
much a friend of the soldiers, and that therefore it was also the 
worse for him, both with regard to us Lacedaemonians and with 
regard to [Seuthes] himself.” 

(40) At this, Eurylochus, a Lusian, an Arcadian, stood up and said, 
“It seems to me, Lacedaemonian men, that you ought to be our 
generals first of all in this, in exacting our pay from Seuthes, whether 
he is willing or unwilling, and that you ought not to lead us away 


before then.” (41) Polycrates, an Athenian, prompted by Xenophon,™ 
said, “I see, men, that Heracleides is present here, he who took the 
things which we labored for and, on selling them, gave the proceeds 
neither to Seuthes nor to us but stole them and keeps them. If we are 
moderate, we will take him; for he is indeed not a Thracian, but 
although he is a Greek, he is unjust to Greeks.” 

(42) When he heard this, Heracleides was still more terrified, and 
approaching Seuthes he said, “If we are moderate, we will go away 
from here, away from their control.” Mounting their horses, then, 
they left and rode off to their own camp. (43) Seuthes then sent 
Abrozelmes, his interpreter, to Xenophon and bade him come with 
one thousand hoplites and remain with him, and he promised to 
give him both the forts on the seacoast and the other things he had 
promised. And he also said, making it secret, that he had heard from 
Polynicus that if Xenophon should fall into the hands of the 
Lacedaemonians, he would clearly be put to death by Thibron. (44) 
Many others also sent messages to Xenophon saying that he had 
been slandered and that he needed to be on his guard. So on hearing 
this, he took two sacrificial victims and sacrificed to Zeus the King, 
asking whether it was more advisable for him and better to remain 
by Seuthes’ side on the terms Seuthes had stated or to go away with 
the army.» The answer was for him to go away. 


CHAPTER 7 


After this, Seuthes campaigned farther away, while the Greeks 
camped in villages from which they were going to get as much food 
as possible and then proceed to the sea. These villages had been 
given by Seuthes to Medosades. (2) On seeing the Greeks consuming 
what was in the villages, Medosades took it hard. Taking an 
Odrysian man, one who was most powerful among those who had 
come down from the interior, and up to thirty horsemen, he came 
and called Xenophon forth from the Greek army.* And he took 


some of the captains and some suitable others and went. (3) Here 
Medosades said, “You are unjust, Xenophon, in sacking our villages. 
So we now warn you, both I on behalf of Seuthes and this man who 
has come from Medocus, the king in the interior, to leave our land. 
And if you do not, we will not permit you [to remain], and if you 
harm our land, we will retaliate as we would against our enemies.” 

(4) On hearing this, Xenophon said, “When you say such things, it 
is hard even to answer you; yet for the sake of this youth I shall 
speak, that he may know of what sort you are and of what sort we 
are. (5) For before we became your friends,” he said, “we marched 
wherever we wished through this land, plundering it where we 
wanted, burning it where we wanted; and (6) whenever you came to 
us as an ambassador, you bivouacked beside us and did not fear any 
of your enemies. You did not formerly come into this land, or if ever 
you did come, you would bivouac as you would in the land of those 
who were stronger, with your horses bridled. (7) Yet when you 
became friends with us and, through us, with the help of the gods, 
came to possess this country, now indeed you drive us out from this 
country, which you took over from us, we who held it by our 
strength; for as you yourself know, our enemies were not sufficient 
to drive us out. (8) And yet you see fit to send us away, not giving us 
gifts and benefiting us in return for the things in which you fared 
well at our hands, but as we march away you do not even allow us, 
insofar as you are able, to bivouac. (9) And in speaking as you do, 
you are neither ashamed before the gods nor before this man, who 
now sees you enriched, when, before you became a friend of ours, 
you secured your livelihood from robbery, as you yourself said. (10) 
But why do you say these things to me?” he asked. “I no longer rule; 
the Lacedaemonians do, those to whom you handed over the army 
to lead, not even inviting me, you most amazing people, in order 
that just as I became hateful to them when I brought the army to 
you, so I might gratify them now in giving it back.” 

(11) When the Odrysian heard this, he said, “I am sinking beneath 
the earth from shame on hearing this, Medosades. And if I had 
known before, I would not even have accompanied you, and now I 
am going away; for Medocus, the king, would not praise me if I 


should drive away his benefactors.” (12) Saying this, he mounted his 
horse and rode away, and with him went the other horsemen, except 
four or five. But the sacking of the country distressed Medosades, 
and he bade Xenophon call the two Lacedaemonians. (13) Taking 
along the most suitable [troops], he went to Charminus and 
Polynicus and said that Medosades was calling them in order to tell 
them just what he had already told him, to get out of the country. 
(14) “Now I think,” he said, “that you would get the pay owed to the 
army if you should say that the army has asked you to join in 
exacting their pay from Seuthes, whether he is willing or unwilling; 
that if they obtain it, they say they would follow you eagerly; that 
what they say seems to you to be just; and that you promised them 
that you would go away only then, when the soldiers get what is 
just.” 

(15) On hearing this, the Laconians said that they would say this 
as well as other things of the strongest sort they could, and they 
immediately began marching with all their chief aides. When they 
arrived, Charminus said, “If you have anything, Medosades, say it to 
us, but if you do not, we have something to say to you.” (16) And 
Medosades said, very submissively, “But I say, and Seuthes says, the 
same thing, that we expect that those who have become our friends 
should not suffer harm at your hands; for whatever harm you may 
do to them, you do at the same time to us, for they are ours.” (17) 
“Well, then,” said the Laconians, “we would go away whenever 
those who have accomplished all this for you get their pay. If they 
do not, we come even now in order to help them and to take 
vengeance on men who, contrary to their oaths, were unjust. And if 
even you may be such, we shall begin to take what is just right 
here.” (18) Xenophon said, “Would you be willing, Medosades, to 
allow the people in whose country we now are to vote—since you 
say that they are your friends—on this question: whether it is fitting 
that you go away from their country or that we do?” (19) He said he 
would not, but he especially bade the two Laconians to go to Seuthes 
about the pay themselves, and he said that he thought they would 
persuade Seuthes. If they did not, he bade them send Xenophon with 


him, and he promised to support the effort; and he begged them not 
to burn the villages. 

(20) Then they sent Xenophon and, with him, those who seemed 
to be most suitable. On arriving, he said to Seuthes, (21) “I am here 
beside you, Seuthes, not in order to make demands but in order to 
teach, if I am able, that it is not just for you to be annoyed with me 
because, on behalf of the soldiers, I asked you eagerly for what you 
had promised to them. I believed it was no less advantageous for 
you to pay than for them to receive. (22) For, in the first place, I 
know that, after the gods, it is they who put you in a highly visible 
position, since they made you king over a large country and many 
people. It is consequently not possible for you to escape notice, 
whether you do something noble or something shameful. (23) For 
such a man it seems to me a great thing not to seem ungrateful in 
sending away men who are his benefactors, a great thing to hear 
oneself well spoken of by six thousand people, and the greatest thing 
not to make yourself at all distrusted in what you say. (24) For I see 
the words of people who are distrusted wandering in vain, without 
power, and without honor; but as for those who are manifest in 
making a practice of truthfulness, their words—if ever they need 
anything—are capable of accomplishing no less than what the 
violence of others does. If they wish to make some moderate, I know 
that their threats are no less moderating than is the very punishment 
[employed] by others. If such men promise something to someone, 
they accomplish no less than others do by giving on the spot. 

(25) “Remember also by what prepayment you got us to be your 
allies: you know that it was nothing! But because you were trusted 
to be truthful in what you said, you disposed so many people to 
campaign along with you and also to found a realm for you to rule, 
one worth not only thirty talents, as much as these think they need 
to get now, but many times as much. (26) In the first place, then, 
your being trusted—the very thing that also established your 
kingship—this you have sold off for this amount of money. (27) 
Come, then, and remember how important you then held it to be to 
obtain what you have now subdued and possess. I know well that 
you would have prayed more for the accomplishment of what has 


now been done for you than for the accumulation of many times this 
amount of money. (28) Further, the failure to hold these things now 
seems to me a greater harm and more shameful than not to have 
taken them then, to the extent that it is more difficult to become poor 
after having been rich than not to have been rich in the first place, 
and to the extent that it is more painful to appear a private person 
after having been a king than not to have been a king in the first 
place. 

(29) “You surely know that those who have now become your 
subjects have been persuaded to be ruled by you not out of 
friendship for you but by necessity, and that they would undertake 
to become free again unless some fear should hold them down. (30) 
In which of these two ways, then, do you think they would be more 
frightened and moderate in regard to your affairs: if they should see 
the soldiers so disposed that they would remain with you now, 
should you bid it, and that they would come back again quickly, 
should it be needed, and if they should also see that others, having 
heard many good things about you from them, would quickly be at 
your side whenever you wished; or, on the other hand, if they 
should suspect that no others would come to you because of the 
distrust resulting from what has now happened, and that the troops 
here are more well-disposed to them than they are to you? (31) 
Indeed, they gave in to you not because they were overcome by our 
numbers but because they were at a loss for leaders. There is now 
also this danger, that they may get leaders for themselves from 
among these soldiers, who believe they are suffering injustice at 
your hands—or even get them from the Lacedaemonians, who are 
stronger still, if, on the one hand, the soldiers promise to campaign 
more eagerly with them if they first exact what is due from you, and 
if, on the other hand, the Lacedaemonians should support them on 
this because they need the army. (32) And that those Thracians who 
are now under your control would much more eagerly march 
against you than with you is not at all unclear: when you conquer, 
they get servitude; when you are conquered, freedom. 

(33) “And if there is some need to give forethought to this land 
now, regarding it as your own, in which of these ways do you think 


it would avoid suffering more harm: if these soldiers receive what 
they claim, leaving it in peace, or if they remain as in a hostile land 
and you should try to set up a rival armed camp with others even 
more numerous than these, who also need provisions? (34) In which 
of these ways would you spend more money: if what is owed should 
be paid to them, or if this is owed [but not paid] and you should 
need to pay others who are stronger than they are? (35) This seems a 
very great sum of money to Heracleides, as he made clear to me. 
And yet it is by far a lesser matter for you now both to get this sum 
and to pay it out than it was to do so with a tenth part of it before we 
came to you; (36) for number is not what defines much and little, but 
the power of the one who pays and takes. Your income in a year will 
now be greater than everything you had acquired before. 

(37) “Now I, Seuthes, gave forethought to these points, on the 
grounds that you were a friend, in order that you might seem to be 
worthy of the good things the gods gave to you and also that I might 
not be ruined in the army. (38) For know well that neither would I 
now be able with this army to harm an enemy, if I wished to, nor, if I 
should again wish to help you, would I be capable of doing so, for 
such is the disposition of the army toward me. (39) And yet I make 
you yourself a witness, along with the gods who know, that I neither 
have anything from you for the soldiers, nor did I ever ask privately 
for myself for any of the things that belonged to them, nor did I ask 
for what you promised to me. (40) And I swear to you that not even 
if you should have paid would I have accepted, unless the soldiers 
were also going to get what belonged to them; for it would have 
been shameful for me to have settled my own affairs and to have 
overlooked theirs being in a bad condition, especially while being 
honored by them. (41) And yet to Heracleides, at least, everything 
seems to be nonsense in comparison to getting money in every 
possible way. 

“But I, Seuthes, do not believe that any possession is more noble 
or more brilliant for a man and, especially, a ruler, than virtue, 
justice, and generosity. (42) For the one who has these is rich because 
he has many friends, while he is also rich because others wish to 
become his friends; and when he fares well, he has those who will 


share in this pleasure with him, while if he fails in something, he 
does not lack for those who will help him out. (43) But if you did not 
learn from my deeds that I was a friend to you from the soul, and are 
unable to know this from my words either, observe all the words of 
the soldiers; for you were present and you heard what those who 
wished to blame me said. (44) For on the one hand, they accused me 
to the Lacedaemonians, saying that I valued you more than the 
Lacedaemonians; and on the other hand, they leveled against me the 
charge that I cared more that your affairs prosper than that theirs do. 
And they said that I also got gifts from you. (45) And do you think 
that they blame me, imputing that I have these gifts from you, 
because they see in me any bad will toward you, or because they 
observe that I have so much zeal on your behalf? (46) I think that all 
human beings believe that goodwill must be shown to the one from 
whom one receives gifts. You, however, even before I served you in 
any way, received me with pleasure evident in your eyes, your 
voice, and your gifts of hospitality, and you never got enough of 
promising how much was still to come. Yet when you achieved what 
you wished and you became as great as I was able [to make you], do 
you now dare to overlook me when I am so dishonored among the 
soldiers? (47) But that it will seem good to you to pay, I trust that 
time will teach you, and, as well, that you yourself will not endure 
seeing those who have showered you with good deeds blame you. 
Now I ask of you, when you do pay, that you also be eager to restore 
me to be such as I was in the eyes of the soldiers when you took me 
on.” 

(48) On hearing this, Seuthes cursed the cause of the salary’s not 
having been paid long ago, and all suspected that this was 
Heracleides. “For I,” he said, “never intended to defraud, and I will 
pay.” (49) Then Xenophon spoke again: “Then since you intend to 
pay, I now ask that you pay through me and do not overlook my 
having, because of you, so dissimilar a standing in the army now as 
compared with when we arrived by your side.” (50) And he said, 
“But you will not be less honored among the soldiers because of me, 
if you remain with me with only one thousand hoplites, and I will 
give you the lands and other things which I promised.” (51) And 


Xenophon spoke again: “This cannot possibly be. Send us away.” 
“And yet,” said Seuthes, “I know it is safer for you to remain beside 
me than to go away.” (52) And he spoke again: “I praise you for 
your forethought, but it is not possible for me to remain. But 
wherever I am in greater honor, believe that this will be good for 
you as well.” (53) Then Seuthes said, “Of money I have only a little 
bit, but this I give to you, a talent, but also six hundred oxen, up to 
four thousand herd animals, and up to one hundred twenty 
captives. Take these and take as well the hostages from among the 
people who were unjust to you, and depart.” (54) Xenophon laughed 
and said, “If these things do not amount to the salary, whose one 
talent shall I say I have? Since it is in fact dangerous for me, is it not 
better that I go off and be on my guard against being stoned? You 
heard the threats.” He remained there for the time being. 

(55) On the next day he paid them what he had promised, and he 
sent along people who would drive the animals. The soldiers, in the 
meantime, had been saying that Xenophon had departed in order to 
live with Seuthes and to get what he had promised him. When they 
saw him returning, they were pleased, and they ran up to him. (56) 
When he saw Charminus and Polynicus, Xenophon said, “Because 
of you,* these things have been saved for the army, and I give them 
over to you. Dispose of them and distribute [the proceeds] to the 
army.” They, then, took [the plunder], appointed sellers, and began 
selling it, but they incurred a great deal of blame. (57) Xenophon did 
not go near but was openly preparing to head homeward, for the 
vote for his exile had not yet been passed against him at Athens. 
Coming up to him, those in the camp who were so suited begged 
him not to go away before leading the army away and giving it over 
to Thibron. 


CHAPTER 8 


From here they sailed to Lampsacus, and Eucleides, a Phliasian 
soothsayer, the son of Cleagoras, who had written “The Household 
Things,” came to meet Xenophon. He shared with Xenophon the 
pleasure of his having kept himself safe, and he asked him how 
much gold he had. (2) Swearing an oath, he told him it would not 
even be sufficient for his trip home, if he should not sell his horse 
and what he had with him, but [Eucleides] did not trust him on this. 
(3) When the Lampsacenes sent gifts of hospitality to Xenophon, and 
he was sacrificing to Apollo, he had Eucleides stand next to him. 
When he saw the sacrificial victims, Eucleides said he believed that 
he had no money. “But I know,” he said, “that even if there is going 
to be any [money], at some time or another, a certain obstacle 
appears—if nothing else, you are an obstacle to yourself.” Xenophon 
agreed with this. (4) Then [Eucleides] said, “For Zeus Meilichius* is 
an obstacle,” and he asked him if he had ever yet sacrificed [to this 
god], “just as at home,” he said, “I have been accustomed to sacrifice 
for you and to burn whole victims.” He said that he had not 
sacrificed to this god since he had left home. [Eucleides] then 
counseled him to sacrifice in the way he was accustomed to doing, 
and he said it would be advantageous and for the better. (5) On the 
next day, going to Ophrynium, Xenophon sacrificed and burnt 
whole piglets, according to his father’s custom, and he obtained 
propitious omens. (6) And on this day Bion*® and Ameusicleides® 
arrived in order to give money to the army. They became guests of 
Xenophon, and they paid for the release of his horse, the one which 
he had sold for fifty darics in Lampsacus. They suspected he had 
sold it out of need, because they heard that he was pleased by the 
horse, and they gave it back and were not willing to take back again 
the amount [they paid for it]. 

(7) From here they marched through the Troad, and after crossing 
over Mount Ida, they arrived first at Antandrus, then marching 
along the seacoast in Asia [they arrived at] the plain of Thebes.* (8) 
From here they traveled the road through Adramyttium and 
Certonus, beside Atarneus, and after coming to the plain of Caicus, 
they reached Pergamus in Mysia. Here Xenophon was the guest of 
Hellas, the wife of Gongylus the Eretrian and mother of Gorgion and 


Gongylus.* (9) She declared to him that Asidates, a Persian man, 
was on the plain. She said that if he should go during the night with 
three hundred men, he would capture him, his wife, his children, 
and his possessions; and these were numerous. In order to guide 
them, she sent her cousin and Daphnagoras, whom she valued most 
highly. (10) Then, while having these beside him, Xenophon offered 
sacrifice. And Basias the Elean soothsayer was on hand and said that 
the sacrifices were most propitious for him and that the man would 
be easy to capture. (11) After having dinner, he marched while also 
taking the captains who were special friends and those who had 
become most trusted through it all, in order to benefit them. There 
also came out to him as many as six hundred others who were 
forcing their way in, but the captains drove them away, in order that 
they might not have to share their portion, in the belief that it was 
ready money. 

(12) When they arrived, at about midnight, the slaves of the tower 
and most of the property eluded them, as they neglected them in 
order to capture Asidates himself and his belongings. (13) When 
they were not able to take the tower in battle, for it was tall and large 
and had both battlements and many warlike men, they undertook to 
dig through the tower wall. (14) The wall was eight earthen bricks 
thick, and a passage had been dug through by daybreak. When light 
first shone through the hole, someone from within struck with a 
large spit, fit for roasting an ox, straight through the thigh of the one 
who was nearest. Thereafter, they shot out arrows and made it no 
longer safe even to pass by. (15) While they were shouting out and 
burning fires, others came out to help them: Itamenes“ came with 
his own force; from Comania came Assyrian hoplites, Hyrcanian 
horsemen (these were mercenaries of the King, about eighty in 
number), and up to eight hundred peltasts; others came from 
Parthenium; and others came from Apollonia and lands nearby, 
horsemen included. 

(16) It was then indeed the time to consider how they would 
retreat. Taking as many oxen and sheep as there were, they drove 
them, along with their captives, inside the square into which they 
formed—not because they were still thinking about possessions but 


so that their retreat might not become a rout, [as it might] if they 
should leave the possessions behind and go away, and the enemy 
should become bolder and the soldiers more dispirited. Now, then, 
they were retreating as if they would fight over these possessions. 
(17) But when Gongylus saw that the Greeks were few and their 
attackers many, he came on himself, in spite of his mother, with his 
own force, wishing to take part in the action; and Procles, from 
Halisarna and from Teuthrania, the one descended from Demaratus, 
also came to help. (18) When Xenophon and those around him 
were very hard pressed by arrows and sling-stones, and were 
marching [formed] in a circle in order to keep their shields facing the 
arrows, they crossed, though just barely, the Carcasus River with 
almost half of them wounded. (19) Here also Agasias the 
Stymphalian captain was wounded, though he kept fighting the 
entire time against the enemy. And they reached safety, with about 
two hundred captives and with enough herd animals for sacrificial 
victims. 

(20) On the next day, Xenophon sacrificed and led the entire army 
out at night, to make the longest journey possible into Lydia, with a 
view to getting [Asidates] not to be afraid because they were near 
but, rather, to let his guard down. (21) But hearing that Xenophon 
had again sacrificed [with a view to an attack] against him and was 
coming again with the entire army, Asidates bivouacked in villages 
that were beneath the town of Parthenium. (22) Here Xenophon and 
those around him chanced upon him, and they captured him, his 
wives, his children, his horses, and all his possessions. And this is 
how the earlier sacrifices turned out. (23) Then they arrived again in 
Pergamus. Here Xenophon greeted the god; for the Laconians, the 
captains, the other generals, and the soldiers joined in arranging for 
him to take chosen objects: horses, yoked teams of oxen, and other 
things, so that he was now capable of benefiting someone else as 
well. (24) After this, Thibron came over and took the army, and 
incorporating it with the rest of his Greek [force], he proceeded to 
make war against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

(25) These were the rulers of the land of the King to the extent we 
went over it: of Lydia, Artimas; of Phrygia, Artacamas; of Lycaonia 


and Cappadocia, Mithradates; of Cilicia, Syennesis; of Phoenicia and 
Arabia, Dernes; of Syria and Assyria, Belesys; of Babylon, Rhoparas; 
of Media, Arbacas; of the Phasians and Hesperites, Tiribazus; and 
the Carduchians, Chalybians, Chaldaeans, Macronians, Colchians, 
Mossynoecians, Coetians, and Tibarenians, who were [all] 
autonomous; and then of Paphlagonia, Corylas; of the Bithynians, 
Pharnabazus; of the Thracians in Europe, Seuthes. (26) The distance 
of the entire journey, ascent and descent, was two hundred fifteen 
stages, one thousand one hundred fifty parasangs, or thirty-four 
thousand two hundred fifty-five stadia; and the amount of time of 
the ascent and descent, a year and three months. 


Geographical Note 


The Anabasis tells the story of 10,000 Greek mercenaries, but they 
are far from Greece. Most of the events take place in Asia, in what 
were then the western and central parts of the massive Persian 
Empire. Employed by Cyrus the Younger in his bid to overthrow his 
brother and seize the throne of Persia, these Greek soldiers march 
east from Sardis, near the coast of the Aegean Sea, across today’s 
Turkey to the Euphrates River. They follow the Euphrates to 
Cunaxa, near Babylon (not far from today’s Baghdad), where Cyrus 
is killed in battle; then, bereft of Persian allies and under almost 
constant attack, they march north along the Tigris River. Crossing 
the mountains where the Tigris has its sources, they reach the Black 
Sea (or “Pontus”). They then follow the southern shore of the Black 
Sea, partly by land and partly on ships, and fight their way west to 
the straits that divide Europe from Asia, where they cross over to 
Byzantium. The last book of the Anabasis is set mostly in European 
Thrace, the wild area west of Byzantium, although the very last 
chapter of the book has the Greeks crossing back into Asia and even 
preparing for a second campaign against Persian satraps. The 
combined marching and sailing described in the entire Anabasis 
cover just a little less than 3,500 miles and last about two years, from 
March 401 to March 399.2 


These few terms will help especially with the second half of the 
Anabasis: 


The Pontus is the Black Sea and the region around it. 

The Propontis is today called the Sea of Marmara, which is 
bounded by the Bosporus on the northeast and the Dardanelles 
on the southwest. 

The Hellespont is a strait that separates Europe from Asia and links 
the waters of the Propontis to those of the Aegean Sea. It is 
today known as the Dardanelles. 

The Chersonese is the name of a peninsula in Thrace that extends 
along the European side of the straits now called the 
Dardanelles; today’s Gallipoli is on it. 


a See J. S. Watson, The Anabasis or Expedition of Cyrus and the Memorabilia of Socrates (New 
York: Harper, 1878), pp. 260-62, for a complete look at the chronology of the Anabasis. 
Xenophon summarizes the time and distance of the march from Babylon to Cotyora at 5.5.4; 
see also 2.2.6 and 7.8.26. 


Historical Note 


The Persian Empire, the Persian Wars, and the Peloponnesian War 
are especially important to the historical context of the Anabasis. So is 
the new but threatened existence of philosophy in Athens and 
Greece more generally. 

The Persian Empire was founded by Cyrus the Great in the 
middle of the sixth century B.C., about 150 years before the events of 
the Anabasis, which take their stimulus from Cyrus the Younger. 
This vast empire stretched from the Indian Ocean west to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and from Egypt north to the Caucasus. Its ruler 
was Called the Great King by the Greeks. It included cities situated in 
Asia but populated by Greeks, and it twice invaded Greek cities 
even on the European side of the Aegean Sea. As the Anabasis shows, 
however, it also contained pockets of successful resistance; these 
provided Cyrus with a pretext for raising an army, Clearchus with 
hope that the Persians would offer the Greeks employment, and 
Xenophon with an alternative policy to that of marching home (1.2.2; 
2.5.13; 3.2.23-25). The vast Persian Empire also proved surprisingly 
vulnerable to troops as skilled, courageous, well armed, and well led 
as the Greeks under Xenophon. Alexander the Great would exploit 
this vulnerability and bring the empire to an end about seventy 
years after the events of the Anabasis. (Xenophon also wrote a 


philosophic novel about Cyrus the Great and the empire he founded; 
he titled it The Education of Cyrus.) 

The Persian Wars were fought between Greeks and Persians in 490 
and 480-79 B.c., with the Greeks emerging victorious despite being 
vastly outnumbered. Their impressive victories surely had much to 
do with Cyrus the Younger’s decision to recruit Greek soldiers to 
join him in his attempt to unseat his brother, and they were also one 
basis on which Xenophon encouraged his fellow Greeks in the 
Anabasis (3.2.11-16); Greek defections to the Persian side are also 
alluded to in the Anabasis (e.g., 2.1.3; 7.8.8). Herodotus was the chief 
historian of the Persian Wars. 

The Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.c.) broke out about fifty years 
after the Persian Wars and saw the Greeks themselves organized 
into opposed alliances headed by Spartans (Lacedaemonians) and 
Athenians. Since Cyrus the Younger had supported Sparta toward 
the end of this war, Socrates worries that it might be unwise for 
Xenophon to become associated with him (3.1.5). And since even a 
very powerful Athens failed to hold out against Sparta, Xenophon 
insists that he and his fellow soldiers have no choice but to obey 
Sparta (7.1.26-9). Thucydides was the chief historian of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The Anabasis takes place in the aftermath of the Peloponnesian 
War, a long war that left Sparta the dominant power in Greece. Even 
though Spartan domination is often reflected in the command 
structure in the Anabasis (3.2.37; 6.1.26; 6.2.10), Xenophon has to 
remind his fellow Greeks of the importance of this Lacedaemonian 
hegemony as they approach Greece (e.g., 6.6.12). Athens, for its part, 
has undergone several revolutions linked to its devastating defeat at 
Sparta’s hands, and several students of Socrates earned very bad 
reputations for their participation in the extreme politics of the 
period. Xenophon appears to link the careers of these former 
associates with Socrates’ trial and conviction (Memorabilia 1.2.12-48); 
and the unsettled politics of Athens, especially for a student of 
Socrates, may have influenced Xenophon’s decision to accept 


Proxenus’s suggestion that he get to know Cyrus (3.1.4). Xenophon 
was the chief historian of this period, in a work called the Hellenica. 

The Greek mercenaries are not from a single Greek city but from 
many. Together, Arcadia and Achaea, regions in the Peloponnese, 
furnished over half the total of Greek forces (6.2.10). Parrhasia, 
Orchomenus, and Stymphalus were cities of Arcadia. Ten Athenians 
are mentioned in the Anabasis, if one counts Socrates, who does not 
make the trip, and Theopompus, who appears to be a pseudonym 
for Xenophon himself. Only in the case of Lacedaemon were soldiers 
sent along with Cyrus by the decision of a city-state rather than by 
the choice of the individual soldier (1.2.21; 1.4.2; Hellenica 3.1.1). 


Glossary 


This short list of key words associates an English word (or family 
of words) with the Greek they translate or usually translate. It is 
intended to help interested readers begin to follow a few Greek 
terms through the English translation, and it is also a convenient 
way for me to acknowledge some of the more important occasions 
on which I did not achieve a strictly consistent translation. It is of 
course only a small step toward reducing the extra challenges that 
face the Greekless student of Greek texts. 

Anabasis: This noun has the root meaning of “a going-up,” and it is 
used to indicate such ordinary ascents as the mounting of a horse 
or a way of going up a hill. In the sense of a march upcountry, it is 
used first by Xenophon, only in this work, and only in the 
following passages: the title; the summary statements at the very 
beginning of Books 3, 4, 5, 7, and at the very end of Book 7; 1.4.9; 
and 4.1.10. It is used three times in Plato’s Republic (515e, 517b, 
and 519d) to indicate the ascent from the cave. 

The related verb anabaino is used of an “ascent” from the coast to the 
interior by Herodotus (5.100) and by Plato (Alcibiades I 123b), as 
well as by Xenophon. Like the noun, the verb admits a range of 
meanings from mounting a horse (as at 4.7.24) to ascending to 
heaven; it is not used exclusively or even primarily of “a march 
upcountry.” To try to remind the reader of this range of meanings, 


I generally translate the verb as “to ascend” and its opposite as “to 
descend,” but I have not favored consistency to the point of 
having riders “ascend” their horses. 

At a loss: The word aporia and its related verb and adjective may 
denote a difficulty to which there appears to be no solution or 
one’s perplexity when facing such a difficulty. Whenever possible, 
I employ “at a loss.” I use “difficulty” on several occasions, and 
when the adjective modifies a river or terrain, I use “impassable.” 
I could think of nothing better than “extreme want” at 2.5.9 or 
“lacking in” at 1.7.3. 

Barbarian: Greeks used the word barbaros to refer to someone who 
was not Greek; it thus might also be translated as “foreigner [to 
the Greeks].” The powerful Persians are the barbarians most 
important for most of the Anabasis, but the barbarian Thracians 
take their place in the final book, and the Anabasis includes 
descriptions of various non-Persian tribes especially in Books 4 
and 5 (e.g., 5.4.16). The reader may (and should) judge whether, to 
what extent, and in what ways Xenophon’s Greeks held the 
barbarians to be different from and perhaps inferior to the Greeks. 
Whether Xenophon agreed with ordinary Greek opinion is a 
distinct and more important question. 

Bid, Bade: These old-fashioned words capture something of the wide 
range of meanings of keleuo. The latter, in any event, can convey 
either a request or a command, and it is up to the reader to infer 
from other evidence the force behind what someone “bids” 
someone else do. In several clear cases I use “order” as my 
translation. 

Chance: The noun tuché appears only twice (at 2.2.13 and 5.2.25), and 
I translate it as “chance” on both occasions. There is an 
etymological link between the verb tugchano and tuché, and I 
generally employ the word “chance” or “happen” when 
translating this verb. It also, however, means “hit upon,” “find,” 
or “attain,” as in 2.6.29 and 3.2.7. My use of “good fortune” twice 
translates a cognate of tuché (1.4.17 and 6.3.6). 


Custom: “Custom” translates the Greek noun nomos on twelve of its 
fourteen appearances; “law” is used at 4.6.14 and “tune” at 5.4.17. 
The main appearances of the word involve differences between 
Greek and Thracian customs (7.2.23, 38; 7.3.18, 22, 28, 37, 39, 41), 
Greek and Mossynoecian customs (5.4.33-34), and Athenian and 
Spartan customs (4.6.14—15). See also 1.2.15; 7.8.5. 

“Lawful” and “lawless” are used for Greek words related to 
nomos, and the related verb nomizois translated as “believe”; I also 
translate its passive participle, used as a noun, as “what is 
customary.” 

In addition to contrasts between laws or customs, especially 
between Greek and barbarian examples, one might expect a direct 
investigation of the relationship between certain customs and 
nature, nomos and phusis. Interestingly, the word phusis does not 
occur in the Anabasis; cognates appear only at 1.4.10, 5.3.12, and 
5.4.29. 

Decide: Translated most often as “seems,” the Greek verb doke6é may 
refer not only to what “seems” but also to decisions based on what 
seems good to a group, especially to a political body such as the 
Assembly at Athens. In this political sense, dokeð is generally 
translated as “decide,” but I also use some variant of “these 
measures were adopted [or, resolved upon],” where the word 
“measures” does not appear in the Greek but must be inferred. 
“Decree” and “resolution” also translate Greek words of the same 
family. 

Expedition: I reserve the word “expedition” to translate stolos, which 
is used of Cyrus’s campaign against his brother, of Darius’s 
campaign against the Greeks (3.2.11), and of the Greeks’ march 
homeward. Lesser trips are mere journeys or marches. 

Gods: “God” is used to translate theos and only theos. References to 
particular gods are listed in the Index under their names. I have on 
eleven occasions taken sun theois to mean “with the help of the 
gods,” though its more literal rendering would be “with the 
gods.” For the parallel phrase “with our weapons” I have likewise 


employed “with the help of our weapons” (3.2.8); I use the same 
formula for “with them” and “with you” (7.3.11; 7.3.31). 

Good and Bad: Agathos is generally translated as “good,” but since 
an important part of being good under the circumstances of the 
Anabasis is facing the enemy in battle, I have also employed the 
word “brave.” “Brave” is used for no other Greek word. “Good” 
(and “better,” “superior,” or “best’”) may also indicate better only 
in rank or dignity (as at 2.2.1 and 7), not better in virtue. Except for 
my use of “brave,” I translate agathos as “good” even when the 
person using it has a narrower understanding of its meaning. The 
opposite of agathos is kakos, which I translate as “bad” or “evil.” It 
also has a narrower meaning, “cowardly” (as at 3.1.36), but I 
usually leave it to the reader to keep this is mind. Because I 
translate also poneros as “bad” and “evil,” any differences between 
it and kakos will not show up in English. 

Guest-Friend: I use this phrase to translate one meaning of the Greek 
words xenos and proxenos. “Guest-friend” may indicate an official 
relationship between individuals from different city-states or 
nations or a sort of ambassadorial relationship between an 
individual and a foreign city-state or nation, and such 
relationships could be confirmed by treaty and extended to heirs. 
Guest-friends in this sense would help their respective cities 
conduct negotiations between them. One of the two uses of 
proxenos seems to denote such an ambassadorial relationship most 
clearly (5.4.2). Other uses of words related to xenos may refer only 
to a less formal relationship, like one of hospitality between dinner 
guests; only the particular context indicates what sort of guest- 
friendship is in question. I have taken the two uses of the verb 
xenoo to refer to such mere hospitality, not official ties (7.8.6; 7.8.8). 
Xenos also means “stranger,” even when there are no official ties 
of hospitality (as at 7.3.22). 

Happy: The Greek word for “happy,” eudaimon, commonly admits 
the more limited meaning of “prosperous.” I translate words 
related to eudaimon as “prosperous” except at 1.7.3; 1.9.15; 2.5.7; 
and 3.1.43, where I use “happy” or “happily,” and at 1.5.7, where I 


use “privileged.” Words related to makarios, “blessedly happy,” 
are used only at 1.9.6 and 3.1.19. 

Hoplite: The hoplités was a heavily armed infantryman. Greek 
infantry comprised both these heavily armed soldiers, who 
formed into ranks and fought at close range, and lightly armed 
troops, who had little or no defensive armor and who were 
therefore more mobile than hoplites but also less capable of 
resisting onslaught and holding ground. The combined weight of 
the hoplite’s helmet, cuirass, shield, greaves, two spears, and 
sword is thought to have been as much as seventy pounds. Since 
they fought at close range, hoplites required considerable courage, 
which could be enhanced by reminders that their heavy weapons 
made flight difficult. In the Anabasis, except at 1.8.9 and 7.8.15, all 
hoplites were Greek, and the majority of the Greek soldiers were 
hoplites. 

Horseman: I have translated hippeus as “horseman” and, sometimes 
the plural, especially when viewed as a united force and 
contrasted with the infantry, as “cavalry.” The hippeus was not 
always heavily armed and never as heavily as our ordinary use of 
the word “knight” might suggest. Xenophon does indicate, 
however, that horsemen sometimes wore rather heavy 
breastplates (3.4.48; cf. 3.3.20). 

Human Being and Man: “Human being” translates anthropos, which 
refers to the human species in general. It is used, then, especially 
where we are considered in our mere humanity, in contrast with 
the gods (e.g., 2.5.20; 5.7.12; 6.1.21), or in our vaunted human 
decency or good sense, in contrast with wild beasts (5.7.32), and 
when no important differences among human beings are in view. 
Sex is one such difference and, related to it, “manliness” is 
another. The Greek word for a male is anér, and the Greek male 
was often, for better or worse, expected to possess such qualities 
as courage (whose etymology in Greek is related to aner). In 
Greek, to call someone a “man” often meant much more than 
calling someone a person, so I bend over backward to keep “man” 
in the translation, even if it sounds a bit superfluous. Clear 


examples of the differences between “man” and “human being” 
occur at 1.3.15 and 3.1.30. It is possible, of course, that Xenophon 
also, from a higher perspective, implies a critique of “manliness,” 
just as he may also not accept the simplest version of the 
superiority of Greeks to barbarians. To help distinguish these 
different Greek words, I generally use “human being” for forms of 
anthrépos, and I use “man” for aner. When “human being” seems 
impossibly clumsy, I use “person” or, for the plural, “people.” 

Insolence: Hubris denotes arrogance and the sort of conduct— 
including violent abuse of weaker others—that often accompanies 
arrogance. I have translated it and related words with “insolence” 
or a cognate, though I also use “wantonly abused” at 3.1.29. 

Judgment: Gnome has no judicial connotations and most frequently 
indicates someone’s more serious opinions. I translate it by 
“judgment” as consistently as possible, but I also use “outlook,” 
“thoughts,” or “opinion” on a few occasions. These English words 
translate only gnome. To translate other meanings of gnome, I use 
“minds” (1.7.8), “design” (1.8.10), and “thoughts” (2.5.29). 

Just and Unjust: Dikaios and its cognates are translated by “just” and 
its cognates. One exception is noted at 1.4.9. Another is that dike 
generally means “trial” or the action taken at a trial. I thus often 
translate diké as “punishment” or, when used in a common idiom, 
“pay the penalty.” I avoid using “right” as a synonym for 
“Justice.” 

Know: Three verbs common in the Anabasis are generally translated 
by some form of “to know” (gignosko, oida, and epistamai). I have 
not found a consistent way of distinguishing these words by their 
English translations, and it would become a distraction to try to 
solve this problem in notes. 

Love: The Greek word for passionate and, usually, sexual love, is 
eros, and its only—and surprising—occurrence as a noun is at 
2.5.22, although words from the same family do appear at 3.1.29; 
4.6.3; and 7.4.7. The English word “love” is always used in their 
translation. “Love” also translates philed, which lacks the sexual 
connotations of erðs; it is used to describe the attachment Parysatis 


feels for her son Cyrus (1.1.4), the vast extent to which Cyrus was 
loved as a ruler (at least based on what the author says he had 
heard about him: 1.9.28), Clearchus as a “lover of danger” (2.6.7), 
and the rivalry or “love of victory” among the Greeks in an 
athletic contest (4.8.27). In the many other cases of their 
appearance, words related to philia are rendered by a word related 
to “friend.” 

Moderation: “Moderation” and “moderate” translate sophrosuné and 
the adjective related to it. The roots from which the word is 
composed suggest something like “of sound heart or mind,” and 
its meaning in Classical Greek ranges from restraint in matters 
concerning bodily desires to discretion or good judgment. In the 
Anabasis it often seems to mean “sensible,” especially in its five 
appearances in Book 7, but I must hope that consistency in this 
case is some compensation for awkwardness. Its use at 1.9.3 
underscores its importance. 

Necessity: I have reserved “necessary” and “necessity” for anagké 
and the adjective related to it, but I have had to employ “compel” 
as well when translating the verb cognate with anagké. Phrases 
such as “one must” or “we need to” translate other Greek words 
expressing obligation or action under pressure. 

Noble: The words “noble,” “beautiful,” or “fine” usually translate 
words cognate with kalos; they are used with no other Greek word. 
Strictly noting kalos and related words allows not only a contrast 
with what is ignoble, base, or ugly but also a potential distinction 
from what is good or useful. (Xenophon may persuade Seuthes 
that generosity is noble, for example, without persuading him to 
be generous: 7.6.41-42.) Unfortunately, however, the adverb 
“nobly” (and the superlative “noblest”) is more common in 
Xenophon’s Greek than in English and often sounds more stilted 
in English. I have sometimes reverted to “well” to translate it, thus 
obscuring possible instances of a distinction I would very much 
like to preserve. The only other English word I use for this family 
of adjectives is “propitious,” which I apply to omens or sacrificial 
victims that are identified as being kala, as they often are. When 


working in tandem and modifying a man, the adjectives “noble” 
and “good” (kalos kagathos) denote someone of high integrity and, 
by an unsurprising confusion, high social standing. Socrates made 
such a “gentleman” an object of investigation (see especially 
Oeconomicus 6.12-17). In the Anabasis, this phrase occurs only at 
2.6.19-20 and 4.1.19. 

Paean: A paean was a hymn, but these hymns seem to have varied in 
character and object. They were often sung before battle and were 
often dedicated to Apollo. I infer that they rallied the spirits of the 
troops precisely by increasing the hope of divine support. But in 
the Anabasis itself, the Greeks also sing a paean in a moment of 
deep religious devotion, even when battle is not immanent, and 
they appear in this hymn to invoke Zeus, not Apollo (3.2.9). At 
least Xenophon’s Greeks also sing a paean when they begin a 
party (6.1.5 and Symposium 2.1). 

Peltast: The peltastés was a light-armed soldier who carried a small, 
crescent-shaped shield called a pelté. Even more lightly armed 
troops were deployed as archers, javelin throwers, or slingers. At 
1.2.9 the term peltastai seems to refer to all light-armed troops 
taken together. There are thus four main kinds of military force in 
the Anabasis: hoplite, peltast, cavalry, and naval (there is also a 
brief mention of scythed chariots). The Greeks were mostly 
hoplites; the barbarians generally lacked hoplites but abounded in 
peltasts and cavalry. The relative importance of these kinds of 
force is of course one of the subjects of the book as a whole. 

Phalanx: The phalanx was the ordered line used by hoplites as they 
went into battle. Always at least several ranks deep, the phalanx 
locked the troops together and allowed the spears of the second 
and third ranks to project beyond the front of the line, thus 
making a barrier of shields studded with sharp and thrusting 
spear points. If the members of a phalanx stayed in order, each 
would contribute to the protection of the whole group. But 
cowardice or some countershock could threaten this order, and 
uneven terrain might also disturb it (see 4.8.10). The tightness of 
the order could be adjusted according to circumstances, with an 


open order granting each soldier as much as six feet and a 
compact order cutting this by half. At 2.3.3, for example, 
Clearchus puts the Greeks into a “compact phalanx” to make it 
look that much more formidable. 

Pious: I have used “pious” for the two appearances of hosios (2.6.25; 
5.8.26) and “impious” for the two uses of asebés (2.5.20; 5.7.32). The 
noun asebeia, “impiety,” occurs at 3.2.4; “piety” does not occur. 

Respect: Words related to aidos (“shame,” “respect,” or “reverence”) 
appear only at 1.9.5; 2.6.19; and 3.2.4-5. I use “respect” in every 
instance except 3.2.4, where I use “reverent.” Although I translate 
it differently, the same Greek word appears in 3.2.4, regarding 
Zeus, as in 3.2.5, regarding Cyrus. 

Sacred, Sacrifices, Omens: The adjective hieros often means “sacred,” 
“holy,” or “hallowed.” In such cases, I consistently translate it as 
“sacred.” It appears at 4.5.35; several times at 5.3.7-13; at 5.6.4; at 
7.1.15; and at 7.3.3. The same word is also used as a noun, usually 
in the plural (hiera), and is often close in meaning to hiereion. 
Whereas I always translate the latter as “sacrificial victim,” the 
former more easily refers also to the omens believed to result from 
the sacrifices, and I often translate it as “sacrifices” (but sometimes 
use “victims”). At 2.1.9 I use “entrails” to translate the same word. 
“Sacrifices” and “sacrificial victims” are used also in the 
translation of sphagia and sphagizomai (1.8.15; 4.3.17; 4.5.4; 6.5.8 and 
21; and elsewhere: see especially 6.4.25 and note) and thumata 
(6.4.20; 7.8.19). The holocaust, a sacrifice in which the whole victim 
is burnt, is mentioned only in 7.8.4—5. Omens in the Anabasis were 
detected or professed also in the flight of birds and in the famous 
sneeze at 3.2.9. Only in these cases, marked by the word oi6nos, do 
I use “omen,” though I use “propitious” with “omens” to translate 
the three appearances of kallierreo. As for the results of sacrifices, I 
use “propitious” for kala and “[propitious]” for an implied kala. 

Satrap: The Great King of Persia ruled most of the provinces of his 
vast empire by appointed regional officials called “satraps.” The 
loyalty of satraps was often enforced by having the regional 


military commanders report directly to the king, not to the satrap. 
See Xenophon, Education of Cyrus, 8.6.1-13. 

Soul: I translate psuché as “soul,” though it can also mean “life.” It 
appears only in speeches by Xenophon, at 3.1.23; 3.1.42; 3.2.20; and 
7.7.43. 

Trireme: A trireme was a warship. Designed especially for speed, it 
was crammed with three banks of rowers behind a bronze prow. 
Merchant ships rammed by triremes generally sank, so a few 
triremes could destroy a large number of transports (see 7.2.12, for 
example). I have used the words “warship” and “transport” to 
refer to the ships the Greeks called either “long” or “round.” 

Trust: I routinely translate the verb pisteuo as “trust” and employ 
this word also when translating several other Greek words related 
to pistis. One exception is that I use the word “pledge” to indicate 
a sign that is intended to encourage trust, such as a handshake, an 
oath, or a ritual. (“Pledge” also translates dexia, whose literal 
meaning is “right hand.”) Another exception is that I translate the 
abstract noun as “fidelity” and its opposite as “infidelity,” except 
at 2.5.4, where I use “distrust.” 

Units of Distance and Length: From shorter to longer, the Anabasis 
refers to these units of distance: 


a foot (about twelve inches) 

a cubit (about eighteen inches, 1.5 feet) 
a fathom (about six feet) 

a plethron (just under one hundred feet) 
a stadion (just under six hundred feet) 

a parasang (about 3.3 miles) 


A stage or stathmos did not measure distance directly. It was a 
stopping place, a station on the king’s royal road (Herodotus 5.52), 
and thus referred to the leg of a journey, usually a single day’s 
march; armies on the march do not cover equal distances each 
day, however. 


Units of Value: From least to most valuable, the units of value 
pertinent to the Anabasis are as follows: 


obol 

drachma (six obols) 

siglus (7.5 obols) 

daric (a Greek soldier’s base pay per month, raised by 50% at 
1.3.21; cf. 7.6.1) 

Cyzicene stater (28 drachmas; perhaps 40% more valuable than a 
daric); the pay promised by Seuthes (7.2.36) and by Timasion 
(5.6.23) 

mina (one hundred drachmas) 

talent (sixty minas, which also equals six thousand drachmas) 


Notes 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


1 See the Memorabilia as a whole and, especially, the beautiful tribute to Socrates with which it 
closes. For help interpreting this elusive text, see especially Christopher Bruell, Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia of Socrates (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994), pp. vii-xxviii. 

2 On the other hand, even a glimpse of a memorable character can suggest a much deeper 
influence, as Alfred Hitchcock demonstrated. For other possible sightings of Socrates, see also 1.2.8 
and note, and Education of Cyrus 3.1.38—40. 

3 For a sample of their work, see Christopher Nadon, Xenophon’s Prince: Republic and Empire in 
the Cyropaedia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001); Christopher Bruell, “Xenophon,” in 
The History of Political Philosophy, ed. Leo Strauss and Joseph Cropsey (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987); William E. Higgins, Xenophon the Athenian: The Problem of the Individual 
and the Society of the Polis (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1977); Robert C. Bartlett, 
ed., The Shorter Socratic Writings (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996); and Leo Strauss, On 
Tyranny (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000). 

4 For a second example of a scholar quick to praise Xenophon’s achievements and yet no less 
quick to dismiss Xenophon himself as “lacking whatever it takes to transcend one’s times,” see Robin 
Waterfield, Xenophon’s Retreat: Greece, Persia, and the End of the Golden Age (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2006), p. xii. For the genealogy of this general opinion, see Bartlett, The Shorter 
Socratic Writings, pp. 1-3, and for the outlines of a strong case against it, pp. 4-6. 

5 Senofonte, Anabasi, trans. Franco Ferrari (Milan: Rizzoli Libri, 1999), p. 19 (my translation 
from the Italian). 

6 Unlike those imputed to Socrates, the charges made against Xenophon never included impiety, 
and his defenses consisted partly of religious oaths to support his professions of honesty (7.6.9-38; 
5.7.1-35). 

7 Those interested in the precise geography of the march, in historical details about ancient Persia, 
or in the flora and fauna described by Xenophon will, however, strain for accuracy on these points. 


The translation by the Rev. J. S. Watson is a good example in this regard: The Anabasis or Expedition 
of Cyrus and the Memorabilila of Socrates (New York: Harper, 1872). 

8 Hellenica 3.1.1—2. For the importance of these and kindred perplexities, and their bearing on how 
the Anabasis should be read and, by implication, how it should be translated, see Leo Strauss, 
“Xenophon’s Anabasis,” in Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy, ed. Thomas L. Pangle (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983), pp. 105-8. 

9 Although accuracy is my goal, it has its limits: one cannot learn from this translation, for 
example, that cognates of the word for “nature” do appear on three occasions. I try to acknowledge 
and stretch these limits in the Notes and Glossary. 

10 Carolus Hude, Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri (Leipzig: Teubner, 1972); Paul Masqueray, 
Xénophon: Anabase (Paris: Société d’ Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1964). 


THE POLITICAL LIFE AND THE SOCRATIC EDUCATION 


1 At a review made toward the beginning of the expedition, Cyrus leads 11,000 Greek hoplites and 
about 2,000 light troops (1.2.9). But some of these troops are lost (1.2.25), and some are added 
(1.4.3), so that a later review, not long before the decisive battle, finds 10,400 hoplites and 2,500 light 
troops (1.7.10). In addition, Cyrus commands about 100,000 Persian troops of his own (1.7.10). It is 
the Greeks who achieve the decisive victory, however, while Cyrus’s Persians do not even hold their 
ground and turn to flight (1.10.1—3). Reaching the Black Sea, at the Hellenic city of Cerasus, is a 
remaining combined total of 8,600 Greeks (5.3.3). 

2 The word anabasis means “ascent.” It refers most obviously to Cyrus’s geographic as well as his 
(failed) political ascent. The title found in all the manuscripts is Kurouanabasis (“The Ascent of 
Cyrus”). But insofar as Cyrus’s ascent ends prematurely, at the end of the first of seven books, the 
reader must wonder whose ascent the book as a whole is meant to describe. 

3 The total army of the King was said to have been 1.2 million strong, but only 900,000 were said 
to have been present at Cunaxa (1.7.10—13). Fighting alongside the Greeks were Cyrus’s 100,000 
Persian troops. 

4 Xenophon writes in the Hellenica that the author of the Anabasis is “Themistogenes of 
Syracuse” (3.1.2). It has been suggested that by ascribing his narrative to a third party, Xenophon 
sought to give it greater credence (Plutarch Moralia 345e). But why did he choose this specific 
pseudonym? Themistogenes means “born of right”; Syracuse resembled Athens in that both were 
large commercial democracies and maritime powers; for the remaining explication, see notes 11, 14, 
and 37 below. 

5 Arrian Anabasis of Alexander 2.7.8-9. 

6 Agesilaus might have succeeded had the Greek cities on the mainland been less susceptible to 
the influence of Persian gold: Hellenica 3.4.1—6; 3.5.1; 4.1.1-2, §41; 4.2.1-2; Agesilaus 1.6-8, §25— 
36; 7.4-5. The reader should also consider the speech attributed to Jason of Pherae, Hellenica 6.1.12., 
as well as Isocrates To Philip 90ff.; Panegyricus 145ff.; Polybius Histories 3.6.1-14; Francis Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, 1.7.30; Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (New York: AMS Press, 1909), 2:551. The defeat of the king caused him domestic problems 
almost immediately: Anabasis 5.6.8. 

7 “Those on the campaign used to say that [the Mossunoikoi] were the most barbaric people they 
had encountered, and the furthest removed from Hellenic laws”: 5.4.34 (my emphasis). 


8 Symposium 2.15—20. See the passages cited by Leo Strauss in ““Xenophon’s Anabasis,” in his 
Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), p. 123 (I am 
indebted to Strauss’s essay for a number of points developed in this introduction). Both the men and 
the women of the Mossunoikoi (“wooden-house-dwellers”) were very pale (leukos), apparently 
because they spent their time indoors: cf. Aristophanes’ description of the Socratics, who spent their 
time inside the “think tank,” in Clouds 100-104, 119-20, 185-86, 1170-71. Compare also the fate of 
the king of the Mossunoikoi (5.4.26) with the predicament of Socrates, “king” of the Socratics, at the 
end of the Clouds (1478ff). In light of Xenophon’s corpus as a whole, he could not have been averse 
to laughing alone, and not least at himself. 

9 Memorabilia 4.8.11. 

10 Strictly speaking, the Thracians, who dwelt on the northern outskirts of the Hellenic world, 
were not Hellenes (e.g., 7.3.34); however, leading Thracians, such as the chieftain Seuthes, claimed 
descent from Hellenic stock (7.2.31). Nor were the Mysians generally regarded as bona fide Hellenes 
(e.g., 3.2.23); but from a very early period they seem to have developed close ties with the Hellenic 
communities of Asia and to have influenced them and been influenced by them. There were Mysians 
among the 10,000 (e.g., 5.2.28-32). As for the Thessalians and the Arcadians, they were indisputably 
Hellenes. 

11 J. K. Anderson, Xenophon (London: Bristol Classical Press, 1974), p. 79. Anderson’s remark is 
indirectly useful because it calls attention to Xenophon’s silence about his parents, and especially 
about his father, in the Anabasis and, indeed, anywhere else in his writings (see Memorabilia 1.3.8— 
14). Xenophon never states his patronymic; he says only that he is “an Athenian” (Anabasis 1.8.15; 
2.5.37; 3.1.4). By contrast, he does state the patronymic of other Athenians in the army (3.3.20; 
4.2.13). The only explicit and textually certain reference to his father in his corpus occurs at Anabasis 
3.1.11, where Xenophon seems to see, in a dream, his father’s house destroyed by the lightning of 
Zeus; for an interpretation of this important reference, see note 37 below. (One other reference to 
Xenophon’s father at the very end of the Anabasis, 7.8.5, is found only in some manuscripts [CBAE]. 
I believe the reference to be genuine: the Anabasis of Xenophon literally begins and ends with his 
“father.”) Though Xenophon does not mention his father or his parents by name, he does give what is 
almost certainly an autobiographical hint about their view of his prospective trip to Asia: he had to 
escape their authority like a runaway slave (6.4.8). 

12 In addition to the gains that Xenophon expected to make by befriending Cyrus, he may have 
wished to leave Athens because the situation of Socrates and the Socratics had become somewhat 
precarious, and he may even have seen signs on the horizon of a looming persecution. Certainly, 
Socrates’ warning that Xenophon might face serious charges in Athens if he were to befriend Cyrus, 
the recent friend and supporter of the enemy Sparta, is a reminder that Socrates himself was about to 
face serious charges, which stemmed (in part) from his befriending Alcibiades and Critias, both 
notorious friends and sympathizers of Sparta (Memorabilia 1.2.12—48; see also 1.1.6). 

13 For a recent reaffirmation of this common view of Xenophon, see Robin Waterfield, 
Xenophon’s Retreat: Greece, Persia, and the End of the Golden Age (Cambridge: Belknap Press, 
2006), pp. 41—45. 

14 Xenophon does not state explicitly the grounds of his exile but mentions it after indicating that 
he returned from Asia with the Spartan king, Agesilaus (cf. 5.3.4-7; 7.7.57). 

15 E.g., Symposium 1.3-S. 

16 Gorgias 484c4—486d1; 521¢3—-522e6. 

17 Some scholars have argued that Xenophon owed his successes in large measure to his Athenian 
training; see, e.g., M. W. Mather and J. W. Hewitt, Xenophon’s Anabasis (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1962), p. 26. Yet Xenophon was not the only member of Cyrus’s army who had 


been educated in the Athenian way; besides, he indicates very clearly that Socrates had the decisive 
influence on him (see note 37). 

18 Memorabilia 1.1.16. 

19 Cyrus had assured the Greeks that reaching the Euphrates would take only twelve days: 1.3.20. 
He had also expected to encounter Abrocomas much earlier than he admitted publicly: cf. 1.3.20 with 
1.4.5. 

20 Some manuscripts also ascribe the subsequent short remarks (at 1.8.16) to Xenophon. It is 
worth noting that, given the sudden appearance of the King, Cyrus almost certainly did not have time 
to perform the sacrifices, nor does the text of the Anabasis say that he performed any. Was Xenophon 
complicit in a pious fraud (cf. 1.9.18)? 

21 Cf. Oikonomicus 16.9. 

22 The manuscripts in a few cases read “Xenophon” for this passage instead of “Theopompus.” 
Theopompus, who speaks right after Proxenus, never again appears in the Anabasis. Cf. 2.1.12 with 
3.1.21, and 2.1.13 with 2.4.19 (neaniskos). 

23 Cf. 2.1.14: “They said that some others were going soft and were saying . . . ”—Xenophon’s 
account of the ultimatum is based on the report of others. 

24 In Plato, Gorgias claims that rhetoric, or rhetorical speech, is all-powerful in the city, a claim 
that he cannot sustain: cf. Gorgias 456a7—c7 with 457b5—c3. See also Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 
1181a12—17 and context. 

25 More generally stated, these two errors stem from a failure to appreciate the limited ability of 
speech to disclose the demands of justice or nobility in a broadly persuasive fashion. 

26 Anabasis 4.8.1-7; 5.4.1-13; 5.5.13-23; 7.4.12-13; 7.4.23-34. Xenophon makes clear that 
unlike the lover of war Clearchus, he prefers “peace without shame or harm” to war (2.6.6). 

27 Anabasis 2.6.8-15. Xenophon sees much more clearly than Clearchus, however, the limits of 
force or violence in political life (cf., e.g., 1.3.1-2 and 1.5.11—-17). He also possesses a much keener 
awareness of the genuine power of speech, and, as his many speeches in the Anabasis attest, he is 
more capable of harnessing that power. This said, one must note that it is Clearchus who concludes 
the fateful “peace” agreement with the Persians (2.3.25—29). In his readiness to do so, he resembles 
Proxenus, not Xenophon. Even Clearchus, however, dismisses the reckless possibility (entertained by 
Proxenus) that the Greeks might agree to lay down their weapons (2.2.20; cf. 2.2.10). Clearchus’s 
readiness to conclude this peace agreement stems less from a trust in the power of speech than from a 
lack of fortitude or pluck: cf. 2.6.7 with 2.2.13 and 2.4.18. See also note 28 below and accompanying 
text. 

28 Clearchus does not sacrifice for remaining in Mesopotamia (the second of the three alternatives 
he mentions); he says that they cannot remain there because they cannot get the food they need 
(2.2.3-4). This seems to be belied, however, by Xenophon’s descriptions of the riches of 
Mesopotamia (2.3.14-16; 2.4.13-14; §§21-22). Above all, it seems to be belied by a piece of 
information that Xenophon conveys at this point: after marching for about six months, the Greeks 
were said to be only two or three days away from the splendors of Babylon (2.2.6). 

29 One of the Greek generals, Cleanor the Arcadian, refuses to go, however, and is replaced in the 
delegation by another Arcadian, the aptly named Hagias (“He-who-is-dedicated-the-gods”: 2.5.31). 
Cleanor’s refusal is consistent with his earlier firm reply to the King’s ultimatum. Yet the pressure to 
go would have been enormous, since his refusing to do so would raise the suspicion, in the mind of 
Clearchus, at least, that Cleanor was “a traitor and of bad will to the Greeks” (2.5.27). 

30 Nicarchus is not mortally wounded, however, and he continues to hope, against all hope, that 
the King can be appeased. He is apparently the same man who defects to the Persian camp the night 
after the next with about twenty human beings (3.3.5). Nicarchus provides an extreme example of the 


mentality of appeasement and of its refusal (or inability) to learn from even the bitterest of 
experiences. 

31 Anabasis 1.3.8 and context; 2.4.25—26; 3.1.10. 

32 Thucydides History of the Peloponnesian War 8.80.1. 

33 George Grote, Greece (New York: Peter Fenelon Collier, 1900), 9:74. 

34 It is true that Clearchus tries to justify his hopefulness: he says that Tissaphernes will wish to be 
a friend to the Greeks, he hopes, because they can give him powerful help in putting down rebellions 
in his rule and elsewhere (2.5.12—14). But from Tissaphernes’ point of view, this would be like 
buying one fire hose at the cost of starting a hundred fires. Besides, the benefits of saving the Greeks 
would be dwarfed by the benefits Tissaphernes would undoubtedly receive from the King if he got 
them destroyed. 

35 Anabasis 3.1.29; cf. Education of Cyrus 8.8.1-3. 

36 Proxenus makes three appearances in Book 2, and on the first two occasions Xenophon (or 
“Theopompus’”’) appears alongside him: 2.1.10—14; 2.4.15. But Proxenus goes to Tissaphernes’ tent, 
and to his death, alone. For further evidence, see Anabasis 7.2.12—16; 7.3.2. 

37 As we observed in note 11 above, this dream contains the only explicit and textually certain 
reference to Xenophon’s father in his entire corpus. It is therefore very suggestive that the dream is 
recounted in the scene that immediately follows Xenophon’s report of a conversation not with his 
father but with Socrates (3.1.4-10). In this way, Xenophon intimates the identity of the man whom he 
regarded as his true “father,” the man whose judgment he sought, instead of his father’s, in life- 
important decisions. As for the content of the dream in question, it might be interpreted as follows: at 
the beginning of Book 3, politics is closing in on Xenophon. His father’s “house” is destroyed in the 
sense that the political situation has destroyed the sheltered position he has hitherto occupied in the 
army, a position which eschews roles of leadership or rule and which he was taught to value by his 
notoriously rule-averse “father.” Xenophon, in short, can no longer afford to be an uninvolved 
Socratic. He must abandon his apolitical or detached position of traveling philosopher, thrust himself 
forward, and try to save himself (and others) by direct political rule. Note that Socrates’ house is 
destroyed by Zeus “the King”—the political emanation of Zeus (3.1.12; cf. 7.6.44 and, especially, 
6.1.22, which makes clear that the dream in question is interpreted by Xenophon as a call to rule). 
Socrates appears in the dream as the head of a “house,” a reference to his well-known school or 
“think tank” (see note 8). As for the effect of Socrates’ teaching on his students’ views of their 
fathers, see Memorabilia 1.2.49-55, Apology of Socrates to the Jurors §19-21. Xenophon is equally 
silent about Plato’s father, and for the same reason: Memorabilia 3.6.1. 

38 They not only have lost most of their generals but have also been betrayed by their allies, the 
Persian troops formerly loyal to Cyrus, with the result that they have no cavalry to speak of, fighting 
by their side, or any guide. 

39 The Greek leaders, after the death of the generals and before the ascent of Xenophon, are a 
rather sorry lot: 2.5.35—42. The second of the three Greek “speakers” in that scene, Sophaenetus the 
Stumphalian, is completely silent! This Sophaenetus is thought to have written an account of the 
retreat of the 10,000, of which nothing to speak of remains. But Xenophon’s portrayal of him in the 
Anabasis is uniformly unflattering (4.4.19—22, 5.8.1). Sophaenetus is heard to speak only once in the 
whole book—to advocate a cowardly and potentially disastrous course of action (6.5.12—32). 

40 Memorabilia 3.1.7—11; 3.3.11—15; 3.5. 

41 The word occurs in the verb form (sodzein) at 3.1.38. 

42 The Greeks should “compete over dying nobly”: 3.1.43. 

43 Cf. 3.2.18; 3.2.39. Xenophon’s third speech (which is in two parts) is approximately three and a 
half times the length of his second speech. 


44 Compare Xenophon’s assertion that the soldiers need to be good men if they are to live and see 
their relatives again (3.2.39) with the noninstrumental defense of virtue at 3.1.43. More precisely, 
Xenophon presents virtue to the leaders, and to the leaders alone, as an essential ingredient of 
happiness rather than a (mere) means to safety. In his third speech, Xenophon spells out why the 
Greeks can reasonably hope for safety, and he embellishes their situation: cf., e.g., 3.2.18-19 with 
3.1.2 and 3.3.6—20. The reader of this speech is often reminded of Winston Churchill’s famous 
“Finest Hour” speech, delivered after the fall of France in 1940, which gave some indication to the 
British nation of “the solid, practical grounds upon which we base our inflexible resolve to continue 
the war,” and of Britain’s “good and reasonable hopes of final victory”: Blood, Sweat and Tears 
(New York: Putnam, 1941), 311. 

45 Memorabilia 1.1—1.4; 4.3. 

46 For Xenophon’s attitude toward Apollo, see 3.1.26—32. In light of the scene in question, one 
can say that Xenophon did for the 10,000 what Themistocles had done for the Athenians (and the 
Greeks generally) on the eve of the fateful contest with Xerxes: he averted Delphic defeatism (cf. 
Herodotus Histories 7.139-145). Delphi was located near Boeotia. The scene at 3.1.26—32 also 
reminds the reader (to say the least) of Poseidon’s harsh rebuke of the “Medizing” Apollo in Iliad 
21.435ff. 

47 Xenophon admits that he beat some soldiers for other reasons as well: 5.8.14—22. 

48 Memorabilia 1.2.18. Socrates does not even try to rule his wife: Memorabilia 2.2; Symposium 
2.9-10. 

49 Memorabilia 4.8.11; cf. 3.1.6. 

50 Republic 331e1—336a10. 

51 “Xenophon stands somewhere in between the older Cyrus and Socrates. By this position he 
presents to us not a lack of decisiveness but the problem of justice: justice requires both the virtue of 
a man (and therewith the possible emancipation of cruelty) and the virtue of Socrates; the virtue of 
the man points to Socratic virtue and Socratic virtue requires as its foundation the virtue of the man; 
both kinds of virtue cannot coexist in their plenitude in one and the same human being. Xenophon 
may have regarded himself as the closest approximation best known to himself to their coexistence in 
one and the same human being”: Strauss,” Xenophon’s Anabasis,” 128. 

52 Xenophon uses some characteristically “Socratic” arguments: cf., e.g., Anabasis 5.8.18—19 with 
Memorabilia 4.2.17—-18 and Gorgias 521d6—522a7. 

53 Memorabilia 3.1-3.7. See also Memorabilia 1.1.8 and 3.8.4—7. 

54 At least since Edward Spelman’s famous translation of the Anabasis (first edition, 1742), 
scholars have called this mountain “Theches” (théchés), following the reading of one family of 
manuscripts. But the reading of the other main family is much more likely: “Mount Eches” (from 
éché). Eché is a poetic word used by Homer to refer to the roar of the sea (Iliad 2.209). Thus, “Mount 
Eches” is the “Mount of the Roar (of the Sea),” an especially suitable name for this mountain, given 
the famous (human) roar it witnessed: “The Sea! The Sea!” (4.7.21). 

55 Cf. especially 5.6.28—-31; 5.7.31-35; 6.1.31; 6.3.18, §21; 6.4.9, §12; 6.5.2-6, §8, §21; 7.6.18; 
7.8.20. To understand Xenophon’s striking refusal to lead out the army at 6.4.17—22, when supplies 
are sorely needed, on the apparent grounds that the sacrifices are unfavorable, the reader should 
consider 6.3.18 and, especially, 6.4.9. The Arcadians (and the Acheans) in the army, who constitute 
more than half the total number of soldiers, believe that they have been divinely punished for their 
earlier boastfulness (6.2.9-12) and are now eager to atone for it. Under these circumstances, the army 
could not have fought well, if the sacrifices were known to be unfavorable. See note 62. 

56 In Anabasis 5.4.20, Xenophon suggests that since the disorderly and presumptuous soldiers 
“have received their just penalty,” no further punishment is needed. But this is true only of those who 


were killed during the failed attack on the tribe; the others, who share in the guilt of the dead and 
who are “very many” (5.4.18), are apparently never punished. In Anabasis 5.7.20—26, one especially 
stern market supervisor, appropriately named Zélarchos (“zealous ruler”), is hunted down by the 
aggrieved Greek soldiers “like a wild boar or a deer.” He escapes, however, and flees; Xenophon 
therefore dubs him Télarchos (“Far-away-ruler’”): cf. 5.7.24 with §29 (following the manuscripts 
CBAD). In Anabasis 5.7.34, the army agrees to put on trial some disorderly soldiers, but nothing is 
said about these trials having taken place. Instead, it is the generals who are immediately put on trial 
for their former conduct (5.8). In Anabasis 5.8.18-22, Xenophon indicates that he no longer uses 
force against the soldiers once the army has reached the sea. 

57 Cf. the cases of Thorax (5.6.25—26), Cleanor, Phryniscus, and Neon (7.2.1—2). 

58 Thucydides The Peloponnesian War 5.11; Herodotus Histories 1.168. See, generally, Fustel de 
Coulanges, La cité antique (Hachette: Paris, 1900) bk. 3, chap. 5. 

59 Consider Xenophon’s decision not to publicly accuse the leaders Timasion and Thorax (5.7.4), 
both of whom played a decisive role in scuttling his plan to found a city (5.6.19-27). Xenophon does 
accuse the diviner Silanus, however, who had also played an important role, but that blame serves 
partly the purpose of strengthening the army’s unity: 5.6.28-34. 

60 Even Xenophon’s staunch supporter, Agasias the Stymphalian, rejects the argument: 6.1.30. 

61 The sacrifices of thanksgiving performed at Trapezus, and later again at Cotyora, show that the 
Greeks believed they owed their salvation to the gods, not to Xenophon (4.8.25; 5.5.5: note the 
reference to “Heracles Leader” at 4.8.25 and cf. the silence about Heracles at 3.2.9; for Xenophon’s 
view of Heracles, read 6.5.24 with 6.5.22). Consider also that Xenophon in his own name formally 
declares the Greeks to be “saved,” not at Trapezus, where the sea is reached for the first time, or later 
at Cotyora, where sacrifices are again performed, but at Cerasus, the second of three colonies of 
Sinope reached in succession by the Greeks. No sacrifices of thanksgiving take place at the centrally 
located Cerasus; in their place there occurs a formal review of the Greek arms (5.3.3). That 
Xenophon’s declaration of salvation is either obviously premature (cf. 5.6.12—13; 5.6.32—33; 6.1.29; 
6.3.1-9; 6.3.17; 6.4.23-27; 7.2.5-6) or else strangely belated draws attention to its deliberate 
placement: Xenophon is contrasting his view of the cause of the Greeks’ salvation (i.e., the cause 
other than his own leadership) with the soldiers’ view. 

62 The Arcadians had boasted of deserving all the credit for the Greeks’ safe retreat (6.2.9-12); 
they belittled the contribution not only of the rest of the army but even of the gods. Hence their 
conviction that they are now being divinely punished for their earlier boastfulness, as well as their 
later eagerness to atone for it (see note 55). Xenophon’s view of the cause of the Thracians’ success 
against the Arcadians is indicated at 6.3.6. 

63 Cheirisophus dies of complications from a fever and is replaced by Neon (6.4.11). 

64 Christopher Bruell, “Xenophon,” in History of Political Philosophy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987), p. 113. 

65 Consider especially the last chapter of Book 6. After securing the release of the two soldiers in 
the scene in question, Xenophon tries to be relieved of the burdens of command (6.6.29—36; but cf. 
6.2.15), an unsuccessful attempt followed by many more (7.1.4; 7.1.38-40; 7.2.8-9; 7.7.57). One 
might say that Book 7 as a whole shows Xenophon looking for a safe way to dismount the tiger of 
the 10,000 without being devoured by it or by the Spartans, the Persians, or the Thracians. 

66 Aristarchus, like Anaxibius before him, had been promised a bribe by the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus: 7.2.7. 

67 Xenophon refuses bribes from Seuthes on two occasions; in this, he differs strikingly from 
other leaders (7.1.5—6; 7.2.10; cf. 7.2.1—2). He is also very poor at (or near) the end of the expedition 
(7.8.1-6). Compare also his financial situation with that of Timasion at 7.3.26—33; see also 5.6.21 ff. 


68 Memorabilia 3.4 (see also, to the same effect, Plato, Statesman 258e8—259c4). For Socrates’ 
view of the noble, see Memorabilia 3.8; Symposium c. 5. 

69 Memorabilia 1.2.1-8 and 1.6; Oikonomicus c. 2 (beginning), c. 11 (beginning). Xenophon also 
rejects Socrates’ extreme continence in matters of sexual pleasures: Memorabilia 1.3.8—-14. 

70 Richard Ruderman, “The Rule of a Philosopher-King: Xenophon’s Anabasis,” in Politikos II: 
Selected Papers of the North American Chapter of the Society for Greek Thought, ed. Leslie G. Rubin 
(Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1992). 

71 Gorgias 484c4—486d1. 

72 Proxenus’s letter to Xenophon is silent about any military expedition or any political task that 
Xenophon can expect to take on, or to be part of, if he goes to Asia: the letter promises nothing more 
than to make Xenophon a “friend” of Cyrus. To be sure, Cyrus has not told Proxenus of his secret 
plan to march against the Great King, so Proxenus is in no position to relay this information to 
Xenophon. But the letter is also strikingly silent about what Proxenus does know: an army is being 
assembled by Cyrus to expel a certain tribe from his satrapy, as Cyrus claims, and Proxenus is going 
to take part in this expedition (cf. 1.1.11 with 3.1.4). When Xenophon arrives in Asia and is presented 
to Cyrus, Proxenus is said to be eager for Xenophon to stay and to participate in the expedition in 
question, an eagerness hardly intelligible if Xenophon has gone to Asia precisely to do so; he 
apparently has not known of the expedition beforehand (3.1.8—10). In keeping with this, Xenophon 
consults with Socrates about his prospective poreia (“travel,” “journey”: 3.1.4—7; the word is used 
twice, and so is the verb poreuesthai, “to travel”). When Xenophon reaches Proxenus and Cyrus, in 
Sardis, the words strateia and stolos (“campaign,” “expedition”) are substituted for poreia, and 
poreuesthai becomes strateuesthai (“to campaign”: 3.1.9—-10). 

73 For Xenophon’s interest in securing a long-term refuge for himself, see 7.6.34. 

74 Compare the three goods mentioned by Xenophon at 6.1.20, which would likely result from his 
becoming the sole ruler of the army, with his “repetition” of this list of goods in his speech to the 
soldiers (6.1.26). In the first, narrative statement, Xenophon mentions (in the second and central 
position) that his name would arrive greater in Athens if he became the sole ruler of the army; in the 
speech to the soldiers, this prospective good is then replaced by a claim: “I am grateful.” But 
Xenophon’s fellow Athenians would not have agreed that he, the recent befriender of Cyrus, had 
been a particularly grateful son of his city; a “great name” would have been undoubtedly useful for 
avoiding, or defending against, a public charge born of perceived ungratefulness. (Consider in this 
connection 6.1.23: “Small birds attack the eagle most when he is on the ground.” The eagle is the 
symbol of the monarch [1.10.12], who is less liable to attack when “in flight.”) 

75 Xenophon says that he returned from Asia with the Spartan king Agesilaus (5.3.6); this return 
would have taken place in 394 b.c. It is not known with certainty what Xenophon does between the 
end of the Anabasis (in 399 b.c.) and his return to Hellas. 

76 Consider, e.g., Memorabilia 1.4; 4.3; 4.6.1. 

71 Memorabilia 1.6.14; 4.8.11. 

78 Compare Xenophon’s attitude on this point with that of Cyrus the Elder, who wished for all 
mankind to sing and hear his praises (Education of Cyrus 3.2.31). 

79 Bruell, “Xenophon,” p. 111. Consider the portrait of Antisthenes at Symposium 4.3444. 

80 Xenophon may have doubted the wisdom of Plato’s strategy of undermining the already shaky 
reputation of the sophists, who, in the eyes of the cities, or of the non-intellectuals, are not obviously 
different from Socrates (e.g., Protagoras 314c3—-e2; Education of Cyrus 3.1.14, §38-40, but cf. 
Hunting with Dogs c. 13). Thus, though Xenophon denies that Socrates engaged in some notorious 
practices of the sophists—e.g., their teaching for large sums of money—he does not stress their faults 
(Memorabilia 1.1.11ff.; 1.2.5—-8; 1.5.6; 1.6). Though he pokes fun at the sophist Hippias, and shows 
him to be ridiculous and superficial, he dubs the sophist Prodicus “wise” and presents him (albeit 


playfully) as something of an authority on virtue (Memorabilia 4.4.5—25; 2.1.21-34). Above all, the 
reader should compare Xenophon’s treatment of the rhetorician Gorgias with Plato’s parallel 
treatment of him in the Gorgias. (Gorgias is admittedly not a “sophist” in the Platonic or narrow 
sense of the term, yet he does belong to the class of “teachers of wisdom,” many of whom were 
traveling teachers and all of whom were suspect to the cities.) The comparison yields both a striking 
similarity and a striking difference. Gorgias is depicted by both Xenophon and Plato as an intellectual 
who overestimates the power of speech in political life. But whereas Plato stresses Gorgias’s 
influence on Polus and Callicles, two disreputable characters who stoop to avow publicly their 
admiration for tyranny, Xenophon stresses his influence on Proxenus, a perfect gentleman who would 
never bring himself to make an unjust gain (2.6.18). Xenophon is also entirely silent about Gorgias’s 
influence on the traitor Menon, the arch-villain of the Anabasis, even though Menon was widely 
known to have been an assiduous pupil of Gorgias (2.6.21—29; cf. Plato Memo 70al—71d8.) This 
striking difference cannot be accidental. 

81 At 6.1.9—10, a culturally sophisticated but unmanly and unfree Mysian performs a nimble and 
characteristically unmartial dance, which Xenophon praises as “a beautiful sight’—the only 
performance of the evening he praises in his own name. But Xenophon’s aesthetic sensibilities are 
not widely shared: the Mysian receives no applause from an audience made up of warriors and 
politicians (both Greek and non-Greek); he is even chased off the stage by Arcadian Greeks (6.1.11). 
The Mysian therefore changes his strategy: he puts on a second show and this time chooses an 
emphatically martial dance (the so-called “Pyrrhic”) which, even though it is performed by an even 
more unmanly and unfree dancer than the first—see 6.1.12—13!—s the biggest hit of the evening. 

82 Consider Xenophon’s report of Socrates’ conversation with the politically ambitious 
Nichomachides: Memorabilia 3.4. 


NOTES TO Book I 


1 Darius II was the Great King of Persia from 423 to 404 B.C. See Historical Note. 

2 Since the loyalty of the satraps was sometimes made more secure by having the separate military 
leaders report directly to the Great King, it gave Cyrus an important degree of independence to have 
been entrusted with both political authority and military power. See Education of Cyrus 8.6.1—-13. 

The Plain of Castolus, in Lydia, was a place of assembly for the Persian army in western Asia 
Minor. See Map 1. 

3 The Greek text is ambiguous as to whether Cyrus took Tissaphernes along in the belief that he 
was a friend or merely treated him in the general manner one would use with a friend. The same 
phrase occurs at 1.4.15 and 3.3.7. 

4 The adjective “Parrhasian” in this translation is in fact not spelled consistently in the MSS. Here 
and at 6.2.7 and at 6.2.9 there is good MS authority for reading parasios. In the Laconian dialect, this 
could mean either “alongside god” or “against god.” At 6.5.2 the Greek has parnasios, which refers 
to the mountain on which the Temple of Apollo was located. For these and many other such 
observations, I am indebted to Eric Buzzetti. 

5 “Slander” translates diaballo. Although “accuse” is reserved for katégored, the difference 
between these two Greek words is less marked than that between their English translations. Diaballo 
need not absolutely require that the accusations made be false, which may be important especially in 
the present passage and at 5.7.5. 


6 The reference is especially to officials sent on a regular basis by the Great King to his satraps. 
Cf. Education of Cyrus 8.6.16. 

7 The Greek text here is fully open to a distinction between the expressed reason and the real 
reason for seeking new troops, though it does not directly indicate that a pretext is being used. I 
frequently use the phrase “on the grounds that” to note places where the reasons expressed may or 
may not match the reasons actually motivating the subject. 

8 This Menon, or Meno, is the title character of a dialogue by Plato. The same is true of Gorgias, 
who is mentioned at 2.6.16 and note. 

9 The Greek word for “wisdom,” sophia, admits the narrower meaning of “skill” or “proficiency,” 
as with a musical instrument, but Xenophon’s use of the word here is nonetheless suggestive and 
reminiscent of his time spent seeking wisdom with Socrates. This is the only use of “wisdom” in the 
Anabasis. “Wise” occurs only at 1.10.2. 

This passage may also bring Socrates to mind for its reference to Marsyas the satyr, since 
Alcibiades likened Socrates to Marsyas (Plato Symposium 215b). Marsyas was said to have 
challenged the god Apollo in a musical contest. On being judged the winner in this contest of 
wisdom, Apollo skinned him alive. 

10 Xerxes invaded Greece, and after having been defeated at the Battle of Salamis in 480 B.c., he 
left his general Mardonius in Greece and retreated to Persia. See Historical Note. 

11 There is also some MS authority for reading “Sosias” and “Socrates” instead of “Sosis,” and for 
reading “one thousand hoplites” instead of “three hundred hoplites.” 

12 The festival honored Lycaean Zeus. Mount Lycaeus was in Arcadia. The strigil was a device 
used to scrape the skin and remove oil and dust after exercising. 

13 Of several legends surrounding Midas, one reports that he caught a satyr or silenus in order to 
gain his wisdom. He caught him by mixing wine with water to get the creature drunk. 

14 Here translated as “reviewed,” theoreo in other contexts may be translated as “contemplated.” 
This verb is also used at 1.2.10; 2.4.25, 26; 5.3.7; and 6.2.1. 

15 There is some disagreement over the term phoinikistés, “wearer of the purple,” but it appears to 
designate a high-ranking member of the Persian court. 

16 The troops “foreign” to Cyrus were Greeks. See 1.1.2 for the Greek troops in question. Not 
surprisingly, other Persians also referred to the Greek troops as foreign (2.5.22). 

17 Abrocomas was satrap of Phoenicia. Cyrus’s public statement appears to underestimate the 
distance they face, for the march to the Euphrates ends up requiring nineteen stages, not twelve. 

18 Xenophon’s naming of characters is sometimes surprising. When Lacedaemonian support for 
Cyrus is discussed in the Hellenica, the admiral who is called Pythagoras in the Anabasis was there 
called Samios. “Pythagoras” was also the name of a Samian philosopher. See Strauss, Studies in 
Platonic Political Philosophy, p. 106. 

19 More literally, “to treat unjustly” (adikein). See Glossary: Just and Unjust. 

20 Hude and other editors read “for her girdle [zoné]’”: that is, to supply income for her adornment. 
Cf. Herodotus 2.98; Plato Alcibiades I 123b6. I translate the MSS of the c family, which read zōē, 
“livelihood” or “life.” 

21 These earlier Greek mercenaries are referred to at 1.1.2. 

22 Eremos is translated as “desolate” when it modifies “stage” but “deserted” when it modifies 
“city.” 

23 Or, “Gates.” It was about one hundred miles north of Babylon. 

24 Thus, in Greek terms, a choenix of flour cost thirty obols, and so even did barley meal, so much 
that the Greeks stopped eating bread. The choenix was a bit less than a quart, and an obol was one- 
sixth of a drachma. 


25 Literally, “happiest,” eudaimonestatoi. 

26 Cf. 1.2.9. 

27 Hude prints “Orontas,” but I follow MSS CFM here and wherever this name occurs. An 
Orontas, satrap of Armenia, does appear at 2.4.8 and thereafter. 

28 Literally, “took and gave the right hand.” See Glossary: Trust. 

29 Satraps were powerful but perhaps not free. Like other subjects of the Great King, even Cyrus 
is called a slave (1.9.29: it is, of course, the Great King himself who refers to Cyrus as a slave at 
2.5.38). 

30 I follow MSS FMBC?. C! reads, “if things turn out well for me.” 

31 The orguia, translated “fathom,” was the natural reach of someone’s two extended arms, about 
six feet. For a “dug trench” as a defense, see also Iliad 8.179. 

32 Cf. 2.4.12. 

33 I translate MSS c. Hude’s text reads, “three thousand darics,” and 5.6.18 also mentions three 
thousand darics, which conforms to Hude’s reading here. 

34 More literally, “barbarically” and “Hellenically.” 

35 These white breastplates may have been like the corselets made of multiple layers of linen, 
vinegar, and salt mentioned in Homer Iliad 2.529 and 2.830. Cf. Xenophon, Education of Cyrus 6.4.2 
and Anabasis 4.7.15. 

36 I translate MSS c, which Hude questions but prefers; FM print “Xenophon.” The basic meaning 
of suntheéma is “agreement.” A password or watchword is agreed upon by the troops and, perhaps, is 
hoped to elicit the agreement of the god invoked as well. It is used in this religious sense also at 
6.5.25. See also 7.3.39, 34; and 4.6.20. 

37 Enyalius was variously Ares, an epithet of Ares, or a distinct god of war. 

38 More literally, “than their gain each month.” 

39 Literally, “a clever household manager [oikonomos] from the just.” This word is the root word 
of the title of one of Xenophon’s Socratic dialogues, the Oeconomicus, in which acquisition is an 
important but not the sole activity of the household manager and in which Socrates presents the Great 
King of Persia, and Cyrus the Younger in particular, as a household manager worthy of imitation 
(4.424). This is the only use of oikonomos in the Anabasis. 

40 One might also translate “has come to be loved by more Greeks and Barbarians.” 

41 Subjects of the King were his slaves, even if they were high-ranking ones. See also 1.7.3 and 
note. 

42 I translate one MS from the c family; other MSS omit “these things.” The question is whether 
the King is said to gather plunder or gather his troops before putting them in order. 


Nores TO Book II 


1 The Greek word translated as “account” is logos; it may refer to an “argument” or “reasoned 
explanation” as well as to a narrative account. It is used also in the summaries that begin Books 3, 4, 
5, and 7, where it is again translated as “account.” 

2 Demaratus was a king of Sparta in the early years of the fifth century b.c. He was driven from 
the kingship first and then from Sparta itself, and he took refuge with the Great King. Herodotus 
reports that he was well received in Persia, that he was given lands to rule, and that he offered 
counsel pertaining to the Persian invasion of Greece in 480 b.c. See Herodotus 6.67—70 and 7.1014. 


3 Sophaenetus and Philesius might have been still older than Cleanor: 6.5.13 and 5.3.1. 

4 “Theopompus” is the reading of c, whereas “Xenophon” is the reading of f. In deciding between 
these two families of readings, one issue concerns the extent to which Xenophon openly identifies his 
every action or, alternatively, the extent to which he may invent certain fictitious characters or 
actions. “Theopompus” means “sent by god.” As Thucydides’ “Diodotus,” whose name means “gift 
of Zeus,” makes but one appearance, so “Theopompus” is not mentioned elsewhere in Xenophon’s 
writings. I generally favor c, especially where proper nouns are concerned, and I think that a scribe 
would more likely depart from a puzzling text to insert the name of an important character, and the 
author, than invent an otherwise unknown name. Finally, it seems unlikely that Xenophon would 
have been present, since the King’s heralds are presented as addressing “the leaders of the Greeks” 
(2.1.8). Cyrus’s ascent is over, but Xenophon’s is yet to begin. 

5 More literally, “be deprived of our bodies.” The Greek word more commonly translated as “life” 
is not the word for “body” but the word for “soul,” psuché. 

6 The word translated as “not surprising” is the adverb eikotés, which is often translated as “in all 
likelihood” or “reasonably.” Its only other use in the Anabasis also involves a human judgment on 
the outcome of sacrifices (6.4.18). 

7 These numbers do not match the sum of the marches mentioned in Book 1 (84 stages, 517 
parasangs, and 15,510 stadia), so some editors delete this sentence. 

8 The word translated as “amber” also means “electrum,” which was a bright yellow metal made 
of gold and silver in a ratio of about four to one. 

9 More literally, here and just below, the “brain” of the palm. Xenophon seems to refer to the bud 
that grows on the top of the tree and from which new leaves emerge. But perhaps Ruderman is 
correct in reading the passage less for its botany than with the impending fate of the Greek “heads” in 
mind. Richard Ruderman, “The Rule of a Philosopher-King: Xenophon’s Anabasis,” in Politikos II: 
Selected Papers of the North American Chapter of the Society for Greek Thought, ed. Leslie G. Rubin 
(Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1992), p. 217, n. 1. 

10 The c family reads “he pursued,” in which case Tissaphernes is giving credit for this pursuit to 
the King. 

11 Sun theois is more literally “with the gods,” but I translate it as “with the help of the gods.” For 
parallel phrases, “with our weapons” or “with them,” I have likewise employed “with the help of our 
weapons” (3.2.8) or “with their help” (7.3.11; 7.3.31). See Glossary: Gods. 

12 “Relatives” is, more literally, “other necessary ones,” as unusual and unflattering a way to refer 
to blood relations in Greek as it is in English. 

13 On Orontas, satrap of Armenia, see 3.5.17 and 4.3.4. 

14 Or, in c, “campaigned together with them,” suggesting that there was already skirmishing 
between the Greeks and the barbarians. 

15 Aware of the tensions that would make them want to keep their distance from each other, some 
editors emend the text to read “a parasang or more.” But, as Eric Buzzetti pointed out to me, they are 
represented as gathering wood and fodder from the same places, so the point seems to be that they 
are forced into close proximity, thus increasing the tension between them. This may also help explain 
and defend the reading of MS c in note 14. 

16 This wall is also mentioned in 1.7.15. Scholars disagree as to whether the armies here passed 
through the wall to its inner side or, having already been on the inner side, marched along it. 

17 It is not clear whether he arrived so late because he was not in a hurry to help until he knew he 
would be helping the winner, or because he had to travel so far. 

18 Cyrus had been his mother’s favorite son (1.1.4). 


19 This is the reading of c, which may invite one to think not only of the Great King but also of 
Zeus the King, the overseer of oaths and punisher of those who break them. MSS of the f family read 
ephedros instead of ephoron, and they thus have Clearchus referring to the King as a third wrestler 
waiting to contend against the winner of a match between two others. The metaphor may be intended 
to suggest to Tissaphernes that the King might not be a perfectly reliable ally, as Tissaphernes soon 
seems to hint that he is not the perfect subject of the King (2.5.23). 

20 The reading of c would translate as “which Cyrus used to make war,” so its reference would be 
to the troops of Ariaeus in particular. 

21 On the upright tiara as a sign of the King’s authority, see Education of Cyrus 8.3.13. Scholars 
disagree about whether Tissaphernes is here hinting that he might like the help of the Greeks to 
unseat Artaxerxes. 

22 The market was in or near the barbarian camp. These soldiers would have been without their 
arms, perhaps induced to make the trip as a further sign of Greek trust. 

23 Clearchus was active in the last eight years of the Peloponnesian War (see Historical Note: 
Peloponnesian War). On Clearchus in particular, see Thucydides 8.8,39; Hellenica 1.1.35, 1.3.15,and 
elsewhere; and Plutarch Life of Alcibiades 31. 

24 The five ephors (overseers) were the most powerful magistrates in Sparta. 

25 Those arguments may be inferred, perhaps, from 1.1.9. There is no other known account of 
them. 

26 Here and elsewhere, I use “favorite” to translate paidika, “boy” to translate the related noun 
pais. Paidika usually implies an erotic relationship, whereas pais may refer to any child, including 
either a servant boy or a beloved (as at 4.6.3 and 7.4.7, for example). 

27 One of the most famous sophists, Gorgias is mentioned frequently by Plato, who also named 
one of his dialogues after him. In Xenophon’s writings he is mentioned only here and at Symposium 
1.5. 

28 More literally, “whoever is not a doer of all things” or “whoever does not stop at nothing.” I 
translate the superlative of the same word, panourgos, as “most evil” at 2.5.39. The noun occurs at 
7.5.11. 


Nores TO Book III 


1 Rendering literally the idiom kalds prattein would yield “acting nobly,” but this common idiom 
often indicates how one fares rather than how one acts, and the adverb kals also seems to point less 
to its special meaning of “noble” than to (and as distinct from) “good.” Hence, here and elsewhere I 
translate this idiom “to fare well.” Note, however, that just above, kallista (“most nobly”) is joined by 
arista (“best”), thus suggesting that the two are not identical in meaning, but I despair of finding a 
way to keep alive in English the echo of “noble” in every use of Greek words related to kals. See 
Glossary: Noble. 

2 Loios is translated as “more advisable.” The other two uses of this word also relate to questions 
asked of a god: 6.2.15 and 7.6.44. 

3 Scholars note that in mentioning the absence of a protector, Xenophon may allude to the fact that 
Cyrus, by contrast, had the queen mother to help protect him (1.1.3). A more theological reading is 


also possible, however, and the word translated as “protector,” kédemon, is sometimes used of 
protecting deities. See Education of Cyrus 3.3.21. 

4 Hypopsia, the word translated as “suspicion” both here and on its other five appearances, may 
also imply jealousy. 

5 The phrase translated “with the help of the gods” is literally “with the gods.” Thus this passage 
might also be translated, “and we have souls that are also better with the gods.” See note on 2.3.23. 

6 The name Apollonides is based on the name Apollo, the principal god at the Delphic Oracle, 
where the Boeotian dialect was spoken. The oracle had the reputation of advising Greek cities to 
make their peace with the Great King during the Persian Wars. 

7 “Will all be cowards”: more literally, “will all be bad.” 

8 “Advantage”: the Greek word is pleonekte6, and it often implies that one is getting more than 
others and getting more than one’s fair share. It is used also at 5.4.15 and 5.8.13. Other appearances 
of “advantage” translate a form of sumpheros. 

9 Since “with the gods” often means “with the help of the gods,” this might also be translated, 
“But whichever side, with the help of the gods, goes against the enemy stronger in its souls, these, for 
the most part, are not withstood by their opponents.” 

10 The Greeks’ actions here show that a sneeze was commonly regarded as an omen, but there is 
little evidence in the surviving literature from Greek antiquity about whether Xenophon was guided 
by tradition in making the omen a favorable one and assigning it to Zeus the Savior. See, however, 
Penelope’s reaction to Telemachus’s sneeze in Homer, Odyssey 17.541—550. 

The Greek word proskune6 is translated as “prostrate.” At 1.6.10 and 1.8.21 its objects are Persian 
rulers; its objects here and at 3.2.13 are, respectively, a particular god and the gods in general. 

11 The Athenians dared to stand up to the Persians at the Battle of Marathon, in 490 b.c. although 
the word “again” suggests the second Persian invasion, of 480, rather than the first. Some editors thus 
delete the word. 

12 The Greeks encountered the Lycaonians at 1.2.19, when Cyrus allowed them to plunder the 
Lycaonians’ lands on the grounds that they were enemies. 

13 Cf. Homer, Odyssey 9.82-104. 

14 More literally, “to be bad.” 

15 See 1.2.4 for the approximately 500 horsemen Tissaphermes brought from his satrapy; see 2.4.8 
on Orontas; and see 2.4.25 for the arrival of Artaxerxes’ illegitimate brother with troops from Susa 
and Ecbatana. 

16 There is no mention of Scythians elsewhere in the Anabasis. Scythians were known to shoot 
while riding, and it may be that “Scythian archers” came to mean “mounted archers.” But did the 
Greeks even have mounted archers? 

17 The generals found a way to change a square into a narrow rectangle by removing units from 
the front and rear lines of the square. These units, the six companies, apparently fell behind the front 
and rear lines they vacated, though their independence would make them available for other service 
as well. The second aspect of the reform was to break each of these companies into half- and quarter- 
companies, thus allowing the generals to calibrate more precisely the number of troops to be removed 
or reinserted. 

18 This sentence has occasioned confusion, for it sounds as though the larger the gap, the smaller 
the unit used to fill it. The most common explanation holds that “by companies” means “by 
companies in column” and hence with a narrow front; that “by half-companies” means half- 
companies not in column but side by side; and that “by quarter-companies” means putting all four 
quarter-companies side by side, thus giving the broadest front of all. 

19 For the lashing of troops to keep them fighting, see Herodotus 7.21, 56, 223. 


20 Or, with the c family of MSS, “even though he was struggling to follow.” 

21 Since a retreat or change in direction here would seem to lead them toward Babylon, not away 
from it, editors often emend the text, either by eliminating the reference to Babylon or by making it 
the direction of this day’s march. 

22 The reading of c is “difficult” rather than “easy.” This reading is in harmony with the 
difficulties the Greeks continue to face even after leaving Carduchia, but it also suggests that the 
generals do not report this bad news to the troops in general. This is but one of many cases in which 
Eric Buzzetti has shown me that, and how, the rejected readings of c often have merit. 


NOoTEs TO Book IV 


1 The c family of MSS adds the words, “clearly being afraid.” 

2 I take this narrow road to be the same as the steep road mentioned in 4.1.20. It is also the same 
as, or is a portion of, the visible road. 

3 This is the hill the volunteers, unknowingly, did not take at 4.2.6. 

4 The Greek verb diabainein can mean both “to cross over” a river and to walk or “take strides.” In 
dreaming that he can walk, Xenophon also dreams that he can cross over. 

5 The word that Cheirisophus passes here is certainly to arm, perhaps to put on wreaths as well. 
Xenophon wrote that Lycurgus, the legendary founder of Sparta, arranged for the Spartans to wear 
wreaths before battle; see Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 13.8. 

6 The maneuver changes the formation from a series of long columns into a phalanx with a 
broader fighting front. The first “quarter-company” of the column stands still while the other three 
move up to its left. The result is a formation that is one fourth as deep but four times broader. 

7 The verb translated “trying to be manly” is andrizomai. Its root is the word for “man,” but 
whether it is used to convey true manliness is not clear. 

8 Since the pouring of libations accompanied the making of treaties, the verb spend6, “to pour 
libations” also means “to make a treaty.” 

9 This sentence might also be rendered, “It seemed they should bivouac in the open air.” 

10 There is some uncertainty about his home. Temenus was a district of Syracuse, and Temenum 
was in the Argolid. 

11 The Amazons were women warriors of myth, referred to in the Iliad and central to the ninth 
labor of Heracles, when he secures the belt of Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons. 

12 The MSS and editors disagree as to whether this distance is three, five, thirteen, or fifteen 
parasangs. 

13 Since the word for “priest” (hieros) is the same as that for “sacred,” this could also mean that 
Xenophon had heard that the village chief was a priest of the sun. See also Education of Cyrus 
8.3.12. 

14 One MS reads “Pleisthenes,” and two read “Kleisthenes.” The same variants appear in section 
3, just below, though Hude fails to note them. 

15 The Spartan homoioi were those citizens—a very small fraction of the total population—who 
were permitted to hold political office. Xenophon speaks of them at Hellenica 3.3.5 and On the 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 13.1, 7. In his Education of Cyrus he invents a class of Spartan- 
like peers among the Persians: see 1.2 in its entirety; 1.5.5; 2.1.3; and elsewhere. 


16 Xenophon discusses this peculiar aspect of Spartan education in On the Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians 2.6-9; Plato does so in Laws 633b. See also Plutarch Life of Lycurgus 28. 

17 Or, reading other MSS, “for there was a river around it.” 

18 The Greek word chorion can mean “land,” “place” or “fortress,” and my translation varies both 
within this section and elsewhere. “For the noble” also translates the Greek I have rendered as “at a 
fine time.” 

19 I transliterate c, which suggests a translation as “Mount Roar [or Echo].” Hude follows FM and 
prints “Theches.” 

20 Iliad 4.34. 

21 Although biting and eye-gouging were prohibited, this violent event was otherwise a free mix 
of kicking, boxing, and wrestling. 

22 The literal or etymological meaning of philonikia, here translated “rivalry,” is “love of victory.” 
This is its only appearance in the Anabasis. 


NOTES TO BOOK V 


1 “Pontus” is a transliteration of a Greek word meaning “the open sea” in general and the Black 
Sea in particular. In the Anabasis, it seems always to refer to the Black Sea or its region. See 
Geographical Note. 

2 Cf. Odyssey 13.75ff., although the speaker’s recollection of the passage seems distorted by his 
present hopes. 

3 That is, head of the Lacedaemonian fleet, based in Byzantium: 7.1.2ff. 

4 Literally, perioecus. These “provincials” inhabited towns of Laconia other than Sparta. They 
enjoyed civil but not political liberty; in status, then, they stood between the Spartan ruling class and 
the Helots, who were slaves. 

5 As previously noted, the Greek chorion may mean either “land,” “place,” or “fortress,” and it is 
not always clear which word best captures Xenophon’s meaning in a particular passage. 

6 Gymneteés, “light-armed troops,” is often a general term that includes archers, javelin throwers, 
and slingers, as at 3.4.26. 

7 Cf. 1.8.18 and note on Enyalius. 

8 I translate c. FM has “Philoxenus, a Pellene,” joining Agasias in this bold action. 

9 I translate c. Hude’s text has the Greeks dismantling a palisade rather than culling unsound 
troops. 

10 The MSS of the c family read “went away for the provisions,” which might suggest that “the 
Greeks” were those who stayed and fought, not those who left earlier with the booty. 

11 The Greek phrasing is open to the possibility that it was the Mysian who gave the word to run. 

12 The bracketed words are omitted from c. 

13 The departure from Asia of Agesilaus, which occurred in 394 b.c., is described in the beginning 
of Hellenica 4.2. Although he was present, Xenophon does not discuss his participation either in the 
departure or in the ensuing battle of Coronea, which is described in 4.3. 

14 Xenophon was exiled from Athens, but he declines to say why and, in particular, whether 
Socrates’ fears on his behalf were justified (3.1.5). One common inference, based on Socrates’ fears, 
is that Xenophon would have irked the Athenians by associating with Cyrus, who had aided their 


enemies the Spartans during the Peloponnesian War. Moreover, at the time of Xenophon’s ascent, the 
target of that ascent, Artaxerxes, was on good terms with Athens. And if this was not the occasion of 
Xenophon’s exile, he had also consorted with Spartans and with Agesilaus in particular in 396-94 
b.c., and this too might have been the issue that got him into trouble with the Athenians. See also 
7.1.57. 

15 This phrase might also be translated “in order to contemplate.” There is no direct object in the 
Greek. 

16 Editors following Dindorf emend the text so that the king does not guard but is guarded by the 
Mossynoecians. 

17 Literally, “of the happy [eudaimones].” 

18 See also 4.7.15. 

19 I translate the c family of MSS; other MSS have “best” rather than “noblest.” 

20 Or “of its power.” 

21 The Greek is open to both “it seemed to him to be a noble thing” and “it seemed to be a noble 
thing for him.” 

22 See 1.7.18, where Cyrus gave Silanus two (or three) thousand darics. 

23 I follow MSS CAE in translating aporia as “very difficulties.” Hude’s text has “salvation” 
instead of “difficulties.” 

24 See below: 5.7.13-25. 

25 MSS in c omit the oath to Zeus and read “there were clearly some of us who were frightened.” 

26 “Telarchus” is the reading of three MSS of the c family; “Zelarchus” is found in other MSS. 
See note 56, p. 259. 

27 Scholars wonder whether the text is corrupt here. If it is not, “strong positions off to the right” 
may stand for strong positions in general: if there is to be a general breakdown of organized 
authority, each soldier will need to become responsible for where he pitches his tent and positions 
any guards he might command. 

28 Philesius is mentioned as sharing this responsibility with Sophaenetus in 5.3.1. 

29 This appears to mean that he robbed them of their clothes. 


NoTEs TO Book VI 


1 It is of course possible that the word “most just,” dikaiotatoi, here means “most deserving [to be 
dinner guests]? or “most appropriate [to be dinner guests],” but translating it literally invites 
reflection on Xenophon’s treatment of justice more generally. Even more unusual uses of the word 
“just” appear at Memorabilia 4.4.5 and Education of Cyrus 2.2.26. See also Anabasis 1.4.9 and note. 

2 Although this particular song is no longer known at all, there were several Thracian kings of this 
name. 

3 The Carpaea is not otherwise known. Karpos may mean either “fruit” or “wrist,” both of which 
have some importance in the dance as described here. 

4 There is a reference to this war dance at Plato Laws 815a-b. 

5 A unit of measure, the medimnus contained about twelve gallons; the keramion (“jar”) was over 
five gallons. 

6 More literally, “by the victorious [opinion]” or “by the prevailing [judgment].” 

7 See 3.1.6. 


8 In MSS CA, “when” is replaced by “because,” making the dream an effect, not the cause of his 
budding political involvement. This dream was reported at 3.1.11—13; Xenophon’s other dream was 
at 4.3.8-13. 

9 Hellenica 2.2.20. 

10 Literally, to be “ruler of the symposium.” 

11 I have supplied the proper nouns “Dexippus” and “Xenophon” in this sentence; only the 
pronoun “he” is implied in the Greek. In 3.2.37, Xenophon proposed acting together with Timasion, 
who in 3.1.47 had been elected to replace Clearchus. 

12 Commentators are surprised by the geography here, for if the Greeks are indeed sailing from 
Sinope to Heracleia, they should be sailing west, and yet these rivers, save the last of them, are east 
of Sinope. This perplexity calls for an explanation I cannot offer; some maintain that this passage 
could not have been written by Xenophon. 

13 On what is now known as his twelfth labor, Heracles is said to have descended into Hades and 
brought back the fierce three-headed dog Cerberus, who had served to keep the shades below. 

14 See 6.1.15 and notes on these measures and such gifts. The Heracleots prove slightly more 
forthcoming than the Sinopeans, especially when it comes to meat. 

15 More literally, they charge the generals with “corrupting” the undertaking. The word is 
diaphtheir6. It is used also in 7.2.4, where it is translated as “destroyed.” 

16 Again, more literally, “by the victorious [opinion]” or “by the prevailing [judgment]; 
6.1.18. 

17 “Governor” translates harmost, and this was the term used to refer to a governor sent out from 
Sparta to rule one of their subject cities. For the Anabasis, at least, the most important of these 
subject cities was Byzantium. Note that the authority of the harmost in Byzantium was checked by 
that of an admiral also stationed there, as well as by a limited term of office. 

18 See 6.4.1-3 for a description of Asian or Bithynian Thrace. Calpe Harbor was near the middle 
of the coast of Asian Thrace. In other contexts “Thrace” usually refers to European Thrace. 

19 This sentence appears in f but is missing from c. 

20 The Greek word is probata, and in Attic prose it generally means sheep in particular. In other 
Greek dialects, and perhaps here, it refers to small cattle and other four-legged animals raised in 
flocks and herds. I translate it as “herd animals” also on other occasions. 

21 Translated as “booty,” the Greek word pragma might also here mean “problems.” 

22 Chrysopolis is in Asia, just opposite Byzantium. See Geographical Note and Map 2. 

23 Xenophon’s speech calls for action in section 14 and then is interrupted by the actions described 
in 15. To avoid this interruption and to put the actions called for at the end of the speech, Hude and 
some other editors think the text got rearranged and put 14—15 after 18. The original order, followed 
here, has Xenophon delivering the latter part of his speech only to a smaller group of hoplites. 

24 It is not easy to see that it has already been five days since the battle, but perhaps the following 
is possible: Day 1, they are killed (6.1.5); Day 2, the Thracians besiege the Arcadians (6.1.6ff.); Day 
3, Xenophon hurries to help them (6.1.10ff.); Day 4, they reach Calpe Harbor (6.1.21—26); Day 5, 
this day. Another possible solution is to read MSS CBE, which has “they had to be sent away” rather 
than “were already in their fifth day.” 

25 The c MSS lack the reference to the nobility of the burial and read “as much as possible.” 

26 The c family of MSS does not refer to a fire, and the lack of bodies seems to remove the need 
for one. 

27 They appear to reverse the splitting out of the Arcadians described in 6.2.9-12. 

28 This sacrifice concerns an aphodos, or “road back [home],” in particular, not merely a local 
“going out” (exodos) for provisions or to bury fallen comrades (6.4.9, 17—18; 6.5.2). 


> 


as at 


29 Some scholars read these lines as encouraging Cleanor to be ready to act if the sacrifice 
produces favorable omens. Others read them as inviting him to take the lead in seeing whether the 
sacrifice results in any favorable signs, thus removing Xenophon from bearing the full burden of 
reporting any continued bad news. My reading tends to stress the pious Cleanor’s despondency. 

30 The word hégem6én may be translated also as “guide,” but since 6.5.25 will have Heracles as 
hégemon and here “a Heraclean fellow” is hégem6n, I translate them both as “leader” to help the 
English reader associate the passages. 

31 The verb here is sphagizomai, which occurs also in 4.3.17 in a sacrifice to a river, in 4.5.4 ina 
sacrifice to the wind, and elsewhere. The related noun occurs at 1.8.15 and 6.5.21. It is of course 
striking that in this passage it is not said what the victims seemed to show or who joined in their 
interpretation. 

32 That is, they close off the neck of the peninsula. 

33 The meaning of the text here may be disputed. If keras cannot mean “column,” there may not be 
a long line of bodies but few enough that all the burying was done at the end of the line. 

34 The differences between hiera and sphagia, the first and last elements of this trio, are not 
entirely clear, so my distinction between “victim” and “sacrifice” is not intended to carry great 
significance. Some surmise that the latter refers more to the way the victim moves when sacrificed 
than to its physical makeup when examined. However that may be, this reference to three different 
possible signs of divine favor is unique in the Anabasis, although Cyrus also added sphagia to the 
more common hiera back in 1.8.15. See Glossary: Sacrifice. 

35 As Agamemnon told Menelaus to do at Iliad 10.68. 

36 See 5.1.15; 6.1.32. 

37 Or, with MS f, which is followed by the Hude edition, “since you are sharp.” 

38 This oath is in the Doric dialect, which was used by Spartans such as Cleander. The two gods 
are probably the twins Castor and Pollux, the Dioscuri. See also 7.6.39. 


Notes TO Book VII 


1 Or, with f, “in whatever way may seem [good] to him.” 

2 Translated as “spiritedness,” thumos appears in the Anabasis only on this one occasion. Very 
common, however, are its cognates. For its opposites, I use “despondency” for the noun athumia and 
“dispirited” for the adjective athumos. “Eager” appears in my translations of the many instances of 
prothumos and prothumeomai (except at 3.1.9, where I use “encourage”), but I use “zeal” for 
prothumia. I have also used the word “spirit” in other cognates of thumos, as well as in the two 
appearances of an unrelated word, phronéma (3.1.22; 3.2.16). 

3 Coeratadas also appears in Hellenica 1.3.15—22, where he is entrusted with joint control of 
Byzantium by Clearchus, only to see the city betrayed to Alcibiades. 

4 A number of MSS from both families read “if he is going to sail away with him.” Although it is 
not said directly whether Xenophon and Anaxibius sail away together, they both end up in Parium 
(7.2.7; 7.2.25; 7.3.20). 

5 The words between the dashes are bracketed by Dindorf and other editors on the suspicion that 
they represent a mistake by a copyist rather than part of the original text. 

6 See 7.1.2 for Pharnabazus’s promise to Anaxibius. 


7 So reads c. The MSS of family f read, “the Cyrean army,” as at 1.10.1. 

8 The Thracian Chersonese was a narrow peninsula. See Map 2 and Geographical Note. 

9 In claiming that the Thracians and the Athenians were related, Seuthes may refer to a tradition 
according to which a Thracian leader named Tereus or Teres married Procne, the daughter of 
Pandion, an Athenian king. Thucydides (2.29) denies a relation between Tereus, the old Thracian 
leader, and Teres, the newer leader from whom Seuthes descended. If Seuthes was not drawing upon 
this myth, he could have been referring to an alliance struck in 431 b.c. between Athens and Sitalces, 
the king of the Odrysians. As a consequence of this alliance, which is also described by Thucydides 
in 2.29, Sitalces’s son is made an Athenian citizen. 

10 The phrase “like a dog” is omitted in MS c. 

11 A Cyzicene each month, is probably understood, at least by the Greeks. See 7.3.10. 

12 Oddly, perhaps, the better MSS read “Macedonians,” not “Lacedaemonians,” in this passage. 

13 Alcibiades, another Athenian, had fortifications on the Chersonese peninsula: Hellenica 1.5.16— 
17 and 2.1.25. 

14 The choenix was a bit less than a quart. 

15 It is also possible to take “they themselves” as referring to the Greeks, in which case the gifts 
they will bear have just been enumerated. 

16 Sprinkling the last drops appears to have been a Thracian custom. Cf. Plato Laws 637e. 

17 Little is known of this instrument or part of an instrument. 

18 I have translated the MSS, but modern editors replace theois with hippois, thus having Seuthes 
lead not with the gods but “with the horses.” This emendation has the merit of inviting even more 
forcefully Xenophon’s caution that the slowest should lead at night, and the phrase also is used by 
Seuthes in section 39. On the other hand, Xenophon (and his characters) often use the phrase “with 
the gods,” and the reference to peltasts is sufficient to raise the question, if Xenophon needed a 
prompt, of how the hoplites would keep up with the other more mobile elements of the alliance. And 
the MS reading has the further merit of raising the question of whether this Greek custom is not at 
least as potent an ally as the gods. 

19 On this possible kinship, see 7.2.31 and note. 

20 I translate the reading of most MSS. Editors following Dindorf emend the text to read “led the 
others.” 

21 The Greek here uses only the pronouns “him” and “that one.” Perhaps surprisingly, Seuthes 
appears to ask the boy not if he accepts Episthenes’ offer to die for him but if he would be ready to 
die for Episthenes. 

22 The MSS of family c read “many days had passed.” 

23 The “way,” or tropos, of the Thracians could be either their manner of carrying their shields or 
their tendency toward flight. Tropos often refers to a way of doing things, as at 2.2.17 and 2.5.20, but 
it may also, by extension, refer to the character or disposition of a person or group. See, e.g., 1.2.11; 
2.6.8; or 7.4.8 in the passage just above regarding Episthenes’ attraction to boys. The Thynian 
Thracians were “said to be the most warlike of all, especially at night,” at 7.2.22. 

24 The word translated as “best,” kratistos, also means strongest or most powerful. 

25 The word translated “judgment,” diké, often means judicially determined punishment. 

26 Maesades was Seuthes’ father (7.2.32), so they are now expanding upon Seuthes’ ancestral rule. 

27 MSS of c read Phileéx, rather than Phryniscus. 

28 Melinophagoi means “millet-eaters.” 

29 On Thibron and this change in the policy of Sparta toward the Persians, see Hellenica 3.1.3. 
The end of the Anabasis is made more ominous by emphasizing this important change (7.8.24). 


30 Instead of “for you,” one might also translate “against you.” And Xenophon did have to oppose 
his troops to keep them from becoming the enemies of the Lacedaemonians, for example at 7.1.18— 
31. 

31 “Attack or blame” translates the single Greek adverb anepilépt6s, which can mean both “not to 
be set upon” and “without blame.” 

32 One might think this is “home,” but they are about to sail to Asia, again. 

33 The two gods are probably the twins, Castor and Pollux, by whom the Lacedaemonians often 
swore. See also 6.6.34. 

34 Other MSS have “arose and spoke on behalf of Xenophon” or “spoke in praise of Xenophon,” 
without the suggestion that Polycrates was prompted to do so. 

35 The same formula, “more advisable and better,” is used at 6.2.15. 

36 On those who came down from the interior, see 7.4.21 and 7.5.15. 

37 The Greek word is kratos. I have generally translated the related verb, krateo, as “to be master.” 

38 MSS c read “because of us” rather than “because of you.” 

39 Xenophon was exiled from Athens, but he does not tell us exactly when or why. See notes on 
5.3.6 and 5.3.7. 

40 The text is highly uncertain here. Nothing is known of this Cleagoras, and the MSS disagree 
about whether he was “Phliasian” or “Phiasion.” Some think he painted, others that he wrote. By 
“household things,” I translate enoikia, the reading of most MSS, but Hude and Masqueray favor 
MSS FM, which suggest it was “The Dreams in the Lyceum” that he painted or wrote. 

41 This appears to refer to Zeus in his readiness to be moved or propitiated by sacrifices. Cf. 
Thucydides 1.126.6. Meilichius means “gentle” or “kind.” 

42 “Bion” is the reading of MSS c; Hude prints “Biton.” 

43 I translate c; f reads “Eucleides,” and Hude prints “Nausicleides.” 

44 “Asia” is the reading of c. The f family reads “Lydia” here and in the next section; the text is 
often emended to read “Mysia,” since “Mysia” is the reading of c in the next section. 

45 Differences among manuscripts recommend caution regarding the geography in this sentence, 
and Certonus is unknown. 

46 Gongylus the Eretrian collaborated with Pausanias when this Spartan king planned to betray his 
city and the rest of Greece to Xerxes. See Thucydides 1.128.3—7, which includes the text of the letter, 
conveyed by Gongylus, in which Pausanias laid out his treachery. Gongylus’s possession of 
Pergamus may derive from his father’s participation in this plot (cf. Hellenica 3.1.6). 

47 This is an emendation. The MSS have Itamelis, Itamelisi, Itabelios, or Itabelis. 

48 On Demaratus, see 2.1.3. Like Pausanias, who was assisted by the elder Gongylus, Demaratus 
was a Spartan who collaborated with Persian enemies of Greece (cf. Hellenica 3.1.6 and Herodotus 
6.67—70). The cities Halisarna and Teuthrania had been given to Demaratus in return for his defection 
to Persia. 

49 Literally, “all beings,” panta ta onta. 

50 The verb aspazo regularly means “to greet or salute, 
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to take one’s leave,” or “to embrace or 
kiss,” as people often do in greeting one another. It is used also at 7.1.8 and 40, when Xenophon says 
goodbye to Cleander and the Greeks, respectively, and at 6.3.24 and 7.2.23. 

51 Editors often consider this epilogue to be an interpolation, even though it is included in the 
MSS. They note especially that points mentioned here do not seem to have been historically accurate 
(Cyrus and Tissaphernes were satraps of Lydia and Phrygia, not Artimas and Artacamas, for 
example); other important rulers or peoples are omitted, such as the Drilae; and peoples not 
mentioned in the body of the text now make an appearance, such as the Coetians. 
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